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BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twenty-seventh day of April, 
in the forty -fifth year of the Independence of the United States of 
America, Charles M. IngersoU, of the said District, hath deposited in 
this office the titte of a Book, the right whereof he claims as author 
and proprietor, in the words following, to wit : 

'< Conversations on English Grammar ; explaining the Principles- 
and Rules of fhe Language, illustrated by Appropriate Exercises ; 
Abridged, and adapted to the Use of Schools. By Charles M. Inger- 
soU. 'There is no otbw method of teaching that of which any one is ig- 
norant, than. by means of something already known.' — t>r. Johnson." 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, en- 
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copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors and proprietors of 
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entitled ^' An Act, supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for the en- 
couragement of Learning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, 
and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the 
times therein mentioned, and extending the benefits thereof to the arts 
of designing, engraving, and etching historical and other prints." 

G. L. THOMPSON, 
Clerk of the Southern District ofJS'ew- York. 
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The followiog remarks by Mr. Walsh are Ukeo from '< The National 

Gazette" of the 7A Sept. 1821. 

Our avocations prevented us^from examining, until lately, <Tbc 
Conversations on English Grammar/ kc. by Charles M. IngeVsoll; 
a work which was published not long since at New York. It appears 
to us to be superior in the plan and execution, as regards the pur- 
pose for which it is mainly designed, — the use of schools, — ^to any 
elementary treatise of English Grammar with which we are ac- 
quainted. He has chosen the happiest form and the most eiBcacious 
mode of instruction ; and would seem, from the sound general views 
presented in his well written Preface, to have studied]^ with the greatest 
care, the kind and degree of assistance which the youthful mind re- 
quires in the pursuit of abstract knowledge. In his * Conversations,* 
the nature, principles, and rules of English Grammar are so uniblded, 
progressively, that the learner is assisted by each step in every fur- 
ther advance, and all the preliminary ideas necessary to the compre- 
hension of any particular topic, are fixed in his mind as far as is 
practicable. 

^* Mr. Ingersoll has, without question, administered important helps, 
in this volume, to such as are sufficiently ripe in understanding to 
master the subject. The work is a valuable accession to the list of 
school manuals, and may be profitably consulted by adults in every 
liberal walk of life." 

We, the undersigned, teachers in the city of Baltimore, having ex- 
amined ^^ Conversations on English Grammar," by Charles M. Inger- 
soll, and introduced it into our respective schools, beg leave to re- 
'commend this work to the attention of parents and teachers, as one, 
which, in our opinion, ofiers many advantages to the learner, and to 
the teacher, not to be found in any other. Indeed, so fully are we 
convinced of this fact that we deem it our duty to say publicly, that 
we belieVe pupils who use this grammar, will acquire a better know- 
ledge of the subject' in two months by studying two hours in a day, 
than is ordinacUy obtained in a year. 

JAMES F. GOULD, 

WM. MOODY, 

A. B. CLEVELAND. 

Many eminent teachers in New York have introduced this book 
into their schools. The following recommendations exhibit the opi- 
nions of some of them. 

''To Charles M. Ingersoll, Esq. 
" Dear Sir — I congratulate you and every friend of f eachv3g» on the 
production of your * Conversations on English Grammar :* such a work 
was greatly wanted to render the acquisition of Grammar easy ana 
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attriaictiye, by removing:, in a plain and rational manner, the veil of 
mysteyr in which mere rules of the science necessarily leave it enve- 
loped. Tool have happily succeeded in rendering English Grammar 
perspicuous and familiar to the juvenile mind, by giving the ralional& 
of every rule ; and the judicious arrangement, g^dually proceeding 
from the elementary to the most abstruse parts, enables the learner 
to comprehend, witiiout difficulty, what is presented at every step of 
his progress. The recapitulations are admirably adapted to this en^ 
while the exercises in parsing, accompanying every new acquisition^ 
are calculated to fix them in the mind, and confirm and illustrate the 
rules. Such a plan is entirely new ; I admire its ingenuity, and con- 
fidently anticipate its universal adoption in our seminaries of learn- 
ing. Instead of servilely following your predecessors, you have struck 
out a new path, where every thing is simple, satisfactory and inviting. 
Wishing that your work may meet with tlie encouragement it so well 
merits, I remain, dear sir, yours sincerely, 

A. O. STANSBURSr." 

" I have examined ' Conversations on English Grammar,' by Charles 
M. IngersoU, Esq. and fully concur in the opinion as given above. 

HEZEKIAH G. UFFORD, A. M." 

Jiraj^21, 1821. 

''I have read 'Conversations on English Grammar, by Charles 
M. IngersoU, Esq.' and have no hesitation in saying that, in my opi-^ 
nion, it offers greater advantages to pupils, who are studying Englisf^ 
Grammar, than any other book now in use. 

JOSEPH HOXIE, Philom. Academy." 

Mayl4ihf 1821. 

<' In the above opinion I fully concur. JOHN D. HOLBROOK." 

*^ Charles M. IngersoU, Esq. 

<< Sir — ^I have examined * Conversations on English Grammar,' with, 
care, and I am happy to say, that I think it better adapted to the 
purpose intended than any other with which I am acquainted. 

<^I have, for many years, been accustomed to instruct in that 
branch, and have found, in all systems, many difficulties and imper- 
fections ; particularly the want of intelligible explanation, of regular 
gradation, and of just adaptation of the subject, to the progress of 
Uie pupil : these you have happily fallen upon the true method of ob- 
viating. 

<' I hope and trust that we shall soon find your book in general use. 
" Yours, &c. J. W. KELLOGG." 

_ * 

'^ Messrs. Wiley and Halsted — I have examined with attention, and 
with pleasure, / Conversations on English Grammar,' by Charles M. 
IngersoU, Esq. and have no hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, it 
is incomparably the best English Grammar, for the use of schools, that 
has been laid before the public. I trust that the facUities which it offers 
to young learners, will induce parents who consult their own interest 
and that of their children, and teachers who intend to do their duty 
to both, to unite in giving^this book an immediate introduction into 

all our schools. 

J. PERRY, 
" teacher ofthe Classical and Grammar School, No. 142FuUon-street." 
JTem York, May WK 1821. 



The following by N. H. Carter, Esq. late Profetsor of Langaag^s ia 
Dartmouth College, is an extract from the Stttlesman. ^ 

" Mr. I'DgersoU has brought to his subject a clear and philosophical 
mind ; an extensive and accurate knowledge of the principles of uni- 
versal grammar, and of the English language in particular ; much ex- 
perience in the scittice on which he has written ; and a happy faculty 
•f expressing and illustrating his ideas. It would exceed the limits 
•f a joewspaper para^aph to enter into a full explanation of his sys- 
tem. Suffice it to say, that he has, iii our opini^, introduced many 
valuable improvements both in matter and manner. He has reversed 
many parts of the system of grammar, putting the first, last, and the 
last, first, and following tke urder of ike understanding f instead of the 
artificial and unnatural arrangement which his predecessors have 
adopted. His investigations have stripped the science of many of 
its technicalities, and of much of the mystery in which it has been 
enveloped ; and by relieving the pupil from the severest and most 
irksome of all tasks — that of committing to memory what he does 
not coniprehend, Mr. Ingersoll has rendered the study of grammar 
at once easy, pleasing, and profitable. Able and experienced in- 
structors have pronounced it to be decidedly the best system which 
they have met with, and there is a profspect of its coming into general 
use. On the whole, we fully concur in the favourable opinions which 
others have expressed, and believe it to be a work highly creditt^le 
to its author, and worthy of public patronage." 

William Coleman, Esq. editor of the Evening Post, copied the 
whole article, and said, ** As an evidence of our acquiescence in the 
above remarks of Mr. Carter, we have republished die above article. 
Mr. Ingersoll, in the course of this work, discovers an extensive and tho- 
rough acquaintance with the English grammarians who have preceded 
j^im ; sometimes agreeing and sometimes disagreeing with them, and 
always states his reasons in language at once plain and perspicuoos." 

" Mr. Charles M. Ingersoll, 

" Sir — ^I have read with much satisfaction your * Conversations on 
English Grammar.* The work contains aU that is useful in Murray, 
Lowth, and other writers on grammar ; and the instruction is con- 
veyed on a plan entirely new, and well adapted to fix it methodically 
and permanently on the mind. Its introduction into our seminaries 
i>f education would facilitate the progress of the pupil, and I certainly 
hope that you may receive the patronage which the distinguished me- 
rits of this work demand, i am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

J. V. N. YATES, 
* * Secretary of State, and ex-officio Superintendent of Common Schools ." 

Albmy, Sept. 1821. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. D. Wilkie, Principal of a Classical and 
English Grammar School at Quebec, io T. Carey, Jun. bookseller. 

" Quebec, Mugust 3rf, 1821. 
^* Pear Sir — I have had an opportunity of looking into Mr. Inger- 
soH's Grammar of the English Language, and think it a very judi- 
cious work. I think it would prove a very useful work in families 
and for private teachers. It seems peculiarly calculated for the ad- 
vantage of those who desire to advance tlieir knowledge of the 
English language by private study. I am your obedient servant, 

P. WILKIE." 
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Letter from Dr. Abercrombie^ to the Author. 

*' Philadelphia, July 10, 1821. 
'^ Sir — ^In reply to your favour of the 6th inst. requesting my opinion 
of your recent publication, entitled, ' Conversations on English Gram* 
mar/ I do not hesitate to express my highest approbation of the mode 
you have adopted to inculcate that essentially necessary branch of 
science. Its novelty will induce attention : and the very lucid and 
familiar manner in which you have communicated instruction, rea^ 
ders it a work equally well calculated for the school and for the 
closet. Its merit will, 1 hope, be justly appreciated, and its use ge- 
nerally adopted. I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

JAS. ABERCROMBIE." 

Extract from the Montreal Courant, of August 11th, 1821. 
" Edtuiotion — We again introduce the subject of Mr. lugersoll's new 
system of Grammar, from the firm conviction of its superiority over 
any other work on the same subject.' 
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The following remarks are by Orville L. HoUey, Esq. of Hudson^ 
New York, who is well known as a scholar, both for his critical 
accuracy, and extent of learning. 

'^ We have just had a new system of English Grammar put into our 
hands, digested and arranged by C. M. Ingersoll, Esq- We have read it 
carefully through, ancT justice to the author, no less than a deep sense of 
the importance of the subject, compels us to say, that, in our opinion, 
it is the best exposition of the principles of English Grammar that we 
have ever seen. It is remarkably clear and simple in its definitions, 
explanations, and illustrations ; and it is, therefore, peculiarly well 
adapted to the capacity and wants of the learner. It is arranged in 
a just and natural method ; for it proceeds from the plainest prioci> 
pies to the most abstruse, by easy and closely connected steps, and 
renders each topic perfectly intelligible before a new one is intro- 
duced. It is scarcely less convenient to the instructer, also, than it 
is advantageous to the pupil ; for it saves to the former a vast amouni 
of trouble and perplexity, which, in using other systems, he is doomed 
to undergo, in the endeavoui to render the abstractions of grammar 
intelligible, while at the same time it furnishes the latter with the 
soundest distinctions, and clearest conceptions in regard to the nature 
and offices of words, and the principles of construction." 

'^ Having been presented with a system of English Grammar, lately 
published by Charles M. IngersoUf and having examined it, I do most 
cheerfully recommend it to the public as being a work better calcu- 
lated to aid Instructors and assist Youth in the acquisition of English 
Grammar than any publication now extant with which I am ac- 
quainted. Its arrangement, combination, and exercises are such, in 
my estimation, as place it supereminently above any work of the 
kind now in use. I am persuaded that it needs only to be known 
to entitle it to the universal patronage of Schools and Academics 
throughout our countrv. 

JOHN KELLY." 

Balhton Spa, 25lh August, 1821. 
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X • PREFACE. 

parsing exercises, annexed to each conversation^ 
composed exclusively of the matter previously 
explained, and to combine in each successive ex- 
ercise, all the principles, presented in those which 
precede. 

Thus, at every step, what is new i3 associated 
with what is known,; and what is known becomes 
more familiar by repetition. 

In conformity to this plan, the verb is parsed, 
for a considerable time, without regard to the 
moods and tenses ; the explanation of these being 
deferred, till the nature and character of this part 
of speech are well understood. The explana* 
tions of the passive and neuter verbs, are also 
deferred, till the active verbs, and all the moods 
and tenses, are thoroughly known. 

After having explained the Etymology and 
Syntax of the language, and enabled the pupil to 
parse fluently, the form of conversation is drop- 
ped, and the remaining instructions are divided 
into sections, in which all the rules are recapitu- 
lated, accompanied with remarks on the structure 
of the language; and appended to each, section, 
are appropriate exercises in false syntax, which 
will serve also as a convenient series of exercises 
in parsing. 

' These exercises have, been taken from Mr. 
Murray's book of Exercises, which afforded as 
good a collection as could be found ; and the notes 
which accompany them, with such alterations 
only as were necessary, have been copied from 
Mr. Murray's Grammar ; and, throughout the 
w^ork, whatever has been found convenient and 
unexceptionable, has been taken from this judi- 
cious grammarian and excellent writer. 

It may not be deemed impertinent, to say a 
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word as to the manner of teaching with this 
hook. 

The pupil's business will not be to commit to 
memory, and write verbatim, any particular por- 
tion of a conversation ; but to read the whole 
conversation carefully, till he can answer the 
questions, and parse the exercises ; and when he 
can do this, he will, necessarily, not only have 
committed to memory all the rules and definitions, 
but he will understand their application. 

The method adopted in this work, ofTers pecu- 
liar facilities to the teacher as well as to the learn- 
er. The former will here find, that the familiar 
style of explanation, avoiding uncommon words, 
and furnishing very easy examples, will save him 
the necessity of much verbal comment ; will di- 
minish his labour, by preventing the necessity of 
reiterated definition; and that it will also prevent 
much weariness, and many trials of patience on 
his part, by the clear ideas it will communicate to 
his scholars; 
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CONVERSATION L 



INTRODUCTION, 

TUTOR,^GEORGE,— CAROLINE. 

. Tutor, (Grammar treats of ladguage, and, if you under- 
stand it well, it will teacb you to write and speak it correct- 
ly.") Grammar may be divided into two sorts, Universal^ 
and Particular. Universal Grammar explains the princi- 
ples which are common to all languages. ' Particular Gram- 
iiiar applies those general principles to a particular language, 
modifying them according to the genius of that language, and 
the established practice of the best speakers and writers by 
whom it is used. The practice of the best speakers and wri- 
ters of any language, then, is the standard of the grammar of 
that language. But before I say more concerning language^ 
I must know whether you can give the definition of an idea. 

George. An idea is whatever a person has in his mind, 
when he thinks. 

Tutor. Very well. And now, Caroline, do you remem- 
ber the defmition of language ? 

Caroline. Language is the expression of our ideas and 
their relations, by certain articulate sounds, which are used as 
the signs of those Ideas and relations. 

Tutor. That is right. We must observe now what we 
have under consideration, viz. first, things; secondly, the 
images of those things, in the mind, when we think of them, 
which are called ideas ; and thirdly, language^ or articulate 
sounds, used to express, or to convey, to other minds, those 
ideas which we have in our own. These articulate sounds 
we call words, which are used by common consent, as the 
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signs of our ideas a^d tiieir celattions. So jou will perceive, 
that, unless these words are used in such manner and order, 
as will represent truly the order and relation of the ideas in 
our own minds, another person will not be able to compre- 
hend our meaning. 

George, I pej-ceive it very clearly. You ^y that words 
are used by common consent. 

Tutor, That means, tkat all the people w^ho speak the 
same language, consent to call Hiings by the same names ; or 
to express the same ideas by the same signs. 

Caroline. I understand it ; and perceive the necessity of 
it 5 for, if the fact were otherwise, we could not comprehend 
each other ; there would be as many different languages as 
there are persons^ I wish you to say more, if you please, 
respecting those words, tliat are the signs of the relatione of 
ideas. I think I understand how* a word is the sign of an idea, 
for when I think about this book which you gave me, the 
word hook is Ihe sign of what I think of, but I do not precise- 
ly comprehend how words are the signs of the relations of 
our ideas. 

Tutor, When I say that you hold the book in your hand,; 
what word expresses the relation between the book and y^ur 
hand ? 

Caroline, It is in, I see now, that the word in is not the 
sign of a thir^ that I think of, but the sign of a relation ex- 
isting between the book and the band, which are two things 
that I can think of; so then, a word that denotes a relation 
between things, must be the sign of the relation between the 
»Wea» of those things. 

Tutor, Yes ; and you will, by a little reflection, perceive 
the difierent uses qf words,; that some are used to express 
ideas or image's of things ; some to express ideas of moMon ; 
and others to express ideas of relations merely. As, in the 
phrase, " The son of David studies j^ you may readily per- 
ceive, that of shows the relationship existing between the two 
persons ; for if we were to leave it out of the sentence, and 
say, " The son, David,^^ &c. the phrase would indicate, that 
the two words referred to one, and the same person ; so you 
may as readily perceive, that of is used to express the relation 
of the ideas in your mind, and the signs oi thpse ideas^ when 
put on paper, which are son and. David, 

George. I think we have a clear notion of what has beei^ 
said ; and that we perceive the importance of preserving the 
purity and uniformity of each particular language ; and that, 
in each, there should be a common se^ of signs which may, be 
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known, by aU who speak that langtHig«^, as the representatives 
of particular ideas, and definite relations. 

Caroline. And this, I suppose, is acoomplished by diffo* 
sing a knowledge of Grammar, 

Tutor. Undoubtedly ; for Grammar treats, 

First^ of articulate sounds^ which are the sounds of the hu- 
man voiee, formed by the organs of speech, and of the foi^ms 
and sounds of letters, which are the representatives of those 
articulate sounds ; of the combination of letters into syllablesi 
and of syllables into words ; 

Secondly, of the different sorts of words, their various mo« 
difications, and their derivations ^ 

Thirdty, of the just arrangement of words in the formation 
of a sentence ; and 

Fourthly, of the proper pronunciation and poetical con 
struction of sentences* Ttiese feur parts of Grammar &r.c 
called, 

/l . OftTHOGEAPRir, 8. Syntax, and 

2. Etymology, 4. PftOSO0Y« ) 

I will now proceed with these In their order. 
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OF THE LETTERS. 

Orthogeaphy teaches the nature and powers of letters^ suid 
(rhe just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first prii^ciple, or least part, of a word. 

The letters of the English language, called the English Al- 
phabet, aie twenty-six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of certain articulsite 
sounds, the elements of the language* An articulate sound, 
is the sound of the human voice, formed by the organs ot' 
speech. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, th at can be perfectly ut- 
tered by itself: as, a, f, o; which are formed without the help 
of any other sound. 

A consonant is an articulate sound^ which cannot be per- 
fectly uttered without the help of a vdwel : as, ftjc/,/^ /; which 
require vowels to express them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, «, o, u^ and sometimes to and y. 

TFand y are consonants when they begin a word or syllable 5 
but in every other situation they are vowels. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all, without the aid of a 
vowel. They are 6, p, t, J, k, and c and g hard. 

The s^mi-vowels have an imperfect sound of themselves. 
They are^. /, ?», «, r, t;, «, z, x, and c and g &oft. 

Four of the semi- vowels, namely, ?, m, », r, are also dis- 
tinguished by the -name of liquids, from their readily uniting 
with other consonants, and flowing as it were into their sounds. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronounced by a 
single impulse of the voice : as, ea in beat, ou in sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced in 
like manner : as, eau in beau, lew jn view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels are 
sounded : as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels soundect : 
as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

QUESTIONS. 

What do you understand by the word idea ? 
What is an articulate sound ? 
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Wliat IS language ? 
What is Qratnmar f 
How may Gfammat be divided ? 
What does Universal Grammar explain ? 
What does Particalar Grammar teach P 
What does English Grammar teach? 
What h the standard of English Grammar^ by which we 
must be governed ? 
Into how many parts is English Grammar divided ? 
What are they cdlied ? 
Of what does each* treat i. 
What are letters ? 

How many are there hi the English language ? 
How are letters divided ? 
What is a vdwel ? , 
What letters are vowels ? 
What is a consonant ? 
When are w and y consonants ? 
And when vowels ? 
How are consonants divjded ? 
What is a mote ? 
What is a semi-vowel ? 

Which four of the semi-vowels are called liquids? 
What is a diphthong? 
What is a triphthong ? 
What is a proper diphthong ? 
What is an improper diphthong? 
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OF SYLLABLES AND WORDS. 

Tutor. You answered the questions annexed to the first 
conversation so readily^ that I perceive you are very attentive, 
and that you remember what I tell you. I shall, by-and-by, 
be able to make the subject more interesting to you. 

Caroline* We begin already to be interested in it, for we 
know how necessary it is, that we should understand it ; and 
we believe that you will' explain it to us in such a manner^ 
that it will not be very dry. 

Tutor. Ygu will probably find Orthography the^ least in- 

b2 
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t^reatifig part of Grammar. In acquiring a knowledfe of this, 
you must be patient and perform the labour yourselves. But 
when you come to Etymology and Syntax, more iUustratioa 
will be necessary, and I shall be able to render you more as- 
sistance, than I can at present. 

George. We know that, in order to undetatand any art or 
science well, its first principles must be clearly coo^rehend- 
ed ; and, that it then becomes easy. 

Curoline, You sliowed us, the other day, some remarks 
on this subject, made by Quinctilian, which I remember. 
<< i.et no person,^' says he, <^ despise^ as inconsiderable, the 
elements of grammar, because it may seem to them a matter 
of small consequence, to show the distinction between vowels 
and consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. 
But they who penetrate into the innermost parts of this temple 
of science, will there discover such refiqement and subtilty of 
matter, as are not only proper to sharpen the understandings 
of young persons, but sufficient to give exercise for the most 
profound knowledge and erudition/^ 

Tutor. I shall now proceed with syllables and words. 

OF SYLLABLES, 

A syllable is a sound, either simple or compounded, pro^ 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice, and constituting ^ 
word, or part of a word : as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words into their sylla- 
bles, or of expressing a word by its proper letters. 

The following are the general rules for the division of words 
into syllables. 
<^i% 1. A single consonant between Wo vowels, must be joined 
to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-source ; except 
the letter x : as, ex-ist^ ex-araine \ and except likewise words 
compounded : as, up-on, un-even, disease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word, must notbe^-se- 
parated : as, fa-ble, sti-ilc. But when they come between two 
vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, they must be 
divided : as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a word, if 
they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel be pronounced 
long, they are not to be separated : as, de-throne, de-stroy. 
But when 1 he vowel of the preceding syllable is pronounced 
short, one of the consonants always belongs to that syllable : 
as, dis-tract, dis- prove, dis-train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper to 
begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them as 
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can begin a sjrllRble belong to the latter, t\» rest to the Aimer 
syllable : as, ab-stain, com-plete^ em-broily trans»gre«9y dap- 
pie, con-strain, faandHiome, parch«aient. 

d. Turo vowels, not being a diphtho^, must be divided 
into separate syllables : as, cru-el, denu-al, so-ci-e*ty. 

6. Compounded words mast be traced into th& simple 
wofds of which they are composed : as, ice-house, glow-worm, 
over-power, never-thepless. 

7* Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are gen- 
erally separated : as, teach-est; teaoh-eth, leach-ing, teach-er, 
Gontend^^^ great-er, wretcb-ed,. good-ness, free-dom, false-^ 
bood. . 

OF WORDS. 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common consent, as 
signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable ; a word 
oftwo syllali^s, a Dissyllable; a word of three syllables, a 
Trissyllable ; and a woTd of four or more syllables, a Poly- 
syllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced to any 
simpler word in the language : as, man, good^ content. 

A derivative word is that whteh may be reduced to another 
word in EngHsh of greater simplicity : as, manful, goodness, 
contaitment, Yorkshire.* 

QUESTIONS. 
Whatisasjf/ln&fe? 
What is wpeUing ? 
What are loordaf 

What are words of one syllable called P 
What are words of two syllables ? 
What are words of three syllables ? 
What are words of four or more syllable called ? 
How are words divided ? 
What is a primitive word ? 
What is a derivative ? 

Ther^ are many English words, which, thougli compounds 
in other lai^uages, are to us primitives : thus, circumspect, 
circumvent, circcimstanoe, delude, concave, complicate, &c. 

* A compound word is included uaderthe head of derivalivc words : 
as, pea-knife,, tea-cup, looking-plass ; may be reduced to other words 
«f greater simplicity. 
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whldFare primitive wofcU Id Eoglish^ will be IbtiDd il«iriYa« 
tives, when traced m the Latin tongue* 

The orthography of the English laagoage is attended with 
much uncertainty and perplexity. But a conftiderafole part 
of this inconTenience may be remedied, by attending to the 
general laws of formation ; add, for this end, you are presen* 
ted with a view of such general maxims, in spelling prifflititre 
and derivative words, as have been, almost universally received* 

RULE L 

MoMsythbleu ending mth f, 1, cr s, preceded 6$p a single 
vowel f double the fined consonant : ae^ staffs nail^ poM^^c. 
The only exceptions are^ of, ify as, is^hasj was^ yes, his^ this^ 
uSy and. thus. — Now correct the fdhwing : 

It i« no great merit to spel properly ;^ but a great defect to 
do it incorrectly. 

Jacob worshiped his Creator, leaning on the top of his staf. 

We may place too little, as well as too much stres upon 
dreams. 

Our manners should be nelthor grosy aor excessively re- . 

fined. 

RULE IL ^ 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant hut f, 1, or s, and 
preceded by a single votoel^ never double the fined consonant ; 
excepting onlyyoddy e66, butt, egg, oddy err^ tun, buun^purry 
and buzz. 

A tarr signifies a chariot of war^ or a small carriage of 
burden. 

In the names of druggs and plants, the mistake, in a word 
may endanger life. 

Nor undelightful is the ceaseless humm^ 

To him who muses through the woods at noon. 

The finn of a fish is the limb, by which he ballances his 
body, and moves in the water. 

Many a trapp is laid to insnare ^e feet of youth. 

Many thousand families are supported by the simple biisi- 
ness of making matts. 

RULE IIL 

Words endif^ with y,. preceded by a consonant j form tie 
plurals ofnounsy the persons of verbs, verbal nounsy past partis 
cipleSf comparativesy and superiativesp by changing y into i : 
asy spyy spies ; I carry y thou carriest ; he carrieth or carries^ 
carrier^ carried^ happy y happispfhappisst. 

The present participle in ing, retains the y, thai xfnay not 
he doubled: aSy carry y carryings bury, burying y ^c; 
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Bta yy preceded h^ a votoely in euch instances as ike above, 
is not changed: as, boy^ boys pi cloy , he eloySf doyedy Sfc; 
except in iay^ pay, and say ; from wMcH are formed, kdd, 
paid, and said^ md their compounds, unlaid, unpaid,utaaid, 

We shoald subject our ^uEicys to th^ government of reason. 

If tboa art seeking for the living among the dead, thou wea- 
riest thyself in vain. 

If we have denyed ourselves sinful pleasures, we shall be 
great gainers in the end. 

We shall not be the happyer for possessing talents and af- 
fltttnce^ unless we ^ake a right use of them. 

The truly good mind is not dismaid by poverty, afflictions, 
or death. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon assum- 
ing an additional syUable beginning with a consonant, com- 
monly change y into i : as, happy,, happily, happitkess, Bui 
when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very rarely changed in 
ike additional syllabk : as, coy, coyly; boy, boyish, boyhood; 
. arinpy, annoyed, annoyance : joy, joyless, jof^ul, Sfc. 

It is a great blessing to have a sound mind, uninfluenced by 
fancyful humours. 

Common calamities, and common bksskigs, fall heavyly 
upon the envious. 

The comelyness of youth are modesty and frankness 5 of 
ag% condescension and dignity. 

When we act against conscience, we become the destroiers 
of our peace. 

We may be plaiful, and yet innocent ; grave, and yet cor- 
lupt. It is only from general conduct, that our true character 
can be portrait. 

RULE V. 

Monosyllsdfles, and words cuxented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
double that consonant, when they take another aylkd>le begin- 
ning with a vowel: as, wit, witty; thin, thinnish; to abet, an 
abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the preced- 
ing syllable, the consonant remains single : as, to toil, toil- 
ing ; to offer, an offering; maid, maiden, 8fc. 

When we bring the lawmaker into contempt, we have in 
effect annuled his laws. 
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RULE XI. 

Compounded words are generally spelled in the same mari' 
ner, as the simple words of' which they ftte formed : as^ 
gkuskouse, skylight J thereb§y hereafter. Many words end- 
ing with double 1, are exceptions to this rule : aSy idready, 
welfare^ wilful^ fulfil: and also the wordsy wherever y Christ- 
mas, IctmmaSy ^c. 

The pasover was a celebrated feast among the Jews. 

A virtuous woman looketh well to the ways of ber bous- 
hold. 

These people salute one another^ by tduching the top * of 
their forheads. 

That which is sonitimes expedient, is not allways so. 

We may be hurtfull to others, by our example, as well as by 
personal injuries. 

In calndid minds, truth fmds an entrance, and a wellcome 
too. 

Our pas8tin>es should be innocent; and they should not 
occur too frequently. 
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CONVERSATION III. 



ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 



OF NOUNS AND VERBS. 

Tutor. Do yoii remember the e^cplanations, which I have 
ofien given you, of the words, analysis and synthesis? 

George. I remember them well. Analysis is the separat- 
ing of any thing into pants ^ to find the elements of which it is 
composed ; and synthesis is the joining of these parts together 
again^ to make one whole. 

Tutor. That is right ; and you may now perceive that 
these terms may be applied to our present subject ; for you 
have learned, that articulate sounds are the elements of lan- 
g(^e ; that letters are the representatives of these sounds, and 
compose syllables ; that syllables compose words ; that words 
compose sentences, and that sentences compose an oration or 
discourse, ^his process, you perceive, is synthetick. But, 
when you take an oration^ or any composition, and decom- 
pose it, or separate its diiTerent parts, and find the elements 
of which it is compl)sed, you analyze it. 

George. I suppose, then, when we begin upon Etymolo- 
gy and Syntax, our business will be to analyze sentences. 
And, as you told us, that after we had finished that part of 
Grammar, which is called Orthography^ you would explain 
to UB the two' parts, which are called Etymology and Syntax^ 
I hope you will begin this morning. 

Tutor. Yes, I am quite at leisure ; and I will dow begin 
to explain to you these useful parts of Grammar ; and I do it 
with more pleasure, because I perceive that you desire to un- 
derstand your own language. It is pleasant to instruct you, 
when you express a wish to be informed ; but it is a very 
disagreeable task to teach children, if they have no curiosity, 

C 
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or love of learning ; if they discover no disposition to improve 
the minds which God has given them, and have no wish to 
become wiser and better. 

Caroline. 1 am anxions that you should begin your expla- 
nations, for I think we shall understand them. There is a 
great pleasure in learning, when we comprehend what we are 
taught. 

Tutor. Etymology treats of the different sorts of words, of 
their derivation, and various modifications on account of cases, 
moods, and tenses. Syntax treats of the arrangement of words 
in a sentence according to grammatical rules. But you can- 
not, at present, perfectly comprehend these definitions: 1 sliall 
illustrate them more fully as we advance, and as I find you 
prepared to understand the subject. 

Caroline. You say Etymology treats of the different sorts 
of words ; I think there must be a great many sorts. 

Tutor, Not so many, perhaps, as you imagine. Although 
there are nearly forty thousand words jn thepEnglish language, 
.,yet there are only ten different sorts^viz.Hlie noun, or sub- 
stantive-, VERB, ARTICLE, ADJECTIVB> PARTICIPLE, ADVERB. 
PRONOUN, CONJUNCTION, PREPOSITION, and TNTERJECTIOnN 

We call these different sorts of words, parts of speech. / 

/a Substantive, or Noun, is the name of any thing that ejp» 
ists, or of which we have any notion. The word Noun, mean's 
name. )The name of any thing whidi we can see, taste, smelly 
hear, feel, or conceive of, is a noun, y Book^apple, rose, song^ 
pin, modesty, truth, bravery, are nouns. Nouns have fout 
different properties belonging to them, viz. person^ mtmber^ 
gender^ and case. ^ ^ • 

-< Nouns have two persons, the second and third. I When we 
speak ofy or about a thing, the word, which is the name of 
that thing, is a noun of the third person ;, when we speak to 
a person or thing, it is of tlie second person^ as, when address- 
ing a person, I say, The hook is on the table ^ George ;— the 
nouns book and table are of the third person, but George is of 
the «cco»(/ person, because, I speak ©/"the book, and the table, 
but I speak to George. Girls, study your lesson. In this ex- 
ample, girls is a noun of the second person, and lesson of the 
third person. 

/Nouns have two numbers, the singular number, and the 
plural number^ When a word is the name of one person or 
thing, it is of tne singular number ; when it denotes more than 
pne, it is of the plural number, ^hus, when I say. The man 
walks among the trees ; man is a noun of the third person, 
singular number, but trees is a noun of the third person, plural 
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number. But wben I say, Trees, I wish yon woild grow fas- 
ter, trees is a noun of ihe second person plural/^ Nouns have 
three Genders. ( Gender is the distinction of nouns with re-> 
t^ard to sex. When a noun denotes animals of the male kind^ 
it is of the MascuUii^ Gender py/hen it denotes animals cf 
the female kind, it is of the Feminine Gender^ and when it 
signifies objects that are neither males nor females, it is of the 
iVeii<er Gender, ^ Neuter means neither one nor the other. 
A noun of the neuter gender, then, means a noun, which is 
neither of the masculine gender, nor of tiie feminine gender. 
Thus, when I say, The boys lent the 600^5 to the girl; — 
boys is a noun in the third person, plural number, of mascu- 
line gender ; girl is a noun of the third person, singular nun|- 
ber, of leminine gender ; and books is a noun of t lie third per- 
son, plural number, of neuter gender. 

/ Nouns have three cases ; the Nomiuative case, the Posses- 
sive case, anti the Objective case, f Case is the condition, or 
situation of the noun in relation to other words in the sentence. 
• At present I will explain to you, only the Nominative case ; 
the others will be explained hereafter. ^A noun which de- 
rtbtes an animal or thing tliac does an action is in the Noitiina- 
tive case.* | Or, in oth^ words, when a noun is the actor or 
agentf it is in the nominative case. And if a noun signifies 
an actor, there must be some word in the sentence expressing 
the action. I 

George, ^ What are the words, which ex)[>reBs actions, called ? 

Tutor. /Verbs. I shall now give you only such a defini- 
tion of a Verb, as is soiicieM fat your present purpose ; and, 
indeed, the only one which you can yet clearly comprehend ; 
but, as we advance, I shall give you a more complete defini- 
tion. And let me remark to you, once for all, that I shall 
present to you only such parts of the subject as I know you 
are prepared to understand ; and give you such definitions ais 
you can comprehend at the time they are given. Each Con- 
versation will prepare you for the one that will follow. 

George, That is the way in which you have instructed us 
in other subjects ; and if you can do so in this, I am sure we 
* shall be interested in it. ,- 

Tutor. I will proceed with the Verb. / A verb is a word 
tliat expresses an action of some creature ot thing. Thus, if I 
say. The boy runs — ^The. ball rolls — ^The dog barks^^The 
bird flies — The children play — ^The rain falls — ^you can bie 

* This definition is sufficient for the learner's preserU purpose. See 
€onV. XVIII, the definition in Italic. 
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at no loss to know which words are the verbs. They ^fc 
those that express the actions, viz. runs — roIls^-*barks — flies. 
— play — falls. The nouns, boy, ball, dog, bird, children, 
rain, are actors^ or persons and things that act or move, and, 
— therseibr^jjnjhe nominative case to the verbs that express 
their several acllon& 

You may perceive, then, hpw intimate the connexion is, be- 
tween the nominative case a|id the verb f one denotes tlie 
actor, and the other the action. And you will readily see 
that, if only* one animal or thing acts, there can be only me 
action. Or, in other words, when the word, denoting the act- 
OTf signifies only one thing , the word denoting the action will 
signify only one acHon Thus, when I say, The box rolls — 
hox is in the singular number, because it denotes but one thing, 
and rolls denotes but one action, which the box does; there- 
fore the verb rolU is of the singular number, just like the nom- 
inative box. If the nomii^ative case, or the actor, is jo( the 
singular number, the verb must also be of the singular num- 
ber.^ -And the verb must also be of the same person that the 
nominative case is. If the nominative is of the second person^ 
the verb must be the same — if the nominative is of the thir4 
person, then the verb must be of the third person. On this 
account I will give you a rule. ^^ 

RULE L ; 

A ve^-b must agree with its nomnutive case in iwmber and 
person* . 

I shall now give you some sentences to parse. Parsing a 
noun is telling its person, number, gender, and case ; and abo 
telling all its grammatical relations in a sentence with res* 
pect to other words. Parsing any part of speech is telling all 
its properties and relations. These relations then, must be 
perfectly understood before the scholar can parse. You can- 
not ^'et parse a verb completely, as you are not yet informed 
of all its distinctions and properties ^ but you can explain 
such as you have already learned. 

/ When j^ou parse verbs, you will only tell their persons and . 
numbers, which are the ^ame as those of their nominatives ;7 
and you will tell \Vith what nominative the verb agrees, ac- 
cording to the rule Which I have just given you. /You will not 
give to the verb gender and case»i I will parse for you one 
sentence, containing a nominative/case and a verb; the only 
sort of sentences which you are prepared to parse, 
/when you know the person and number of the nominative, 
you know of what person and number the verb must be. I 
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flkAMPLE. 

&noke ascends. Smoke is ft noun of the third person, sin* 
gular number, of neuter gender, in the nominative case to the 
verb ascends. Ascends is a verb of the third person^ singular 
number, and agrees with its nominative case 9moke» A verb 
must agree, &c. 

Now, parse this sentence several times, till the manner of 
parsing it is qmte familiar to you, and then parse the following 
sentences* . 

ExfiRcisKs IN Parsing. 

Snow falls. Fire bums. 

Boys play. Cats mew. 

Men labour. Ladies dance. 

David studies. Children study. 

Emma writes. Girls write. 

Man talks. Men talk. 

REMARKS ON NUMBER. 

jVumber is the consideration of an object, as one or more. 
/^ Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they ex- 
press, are used only in the singular form : as, wheat, pitch, 
gold, sloth, pride,/ &c. ; others, only in the plural form : as, 
bellows, sciS9ors,^ashes, riches, &c ^ 

Some words are the same in both numbers : as, deer, sheep, 
swjne, &Ck 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed by adding 
s to the singular : as, dove, doves ; face, faces ; thought, 
thoughts.. But when the substantive singular ends in Xy ch 
soft, sh, M,or ^, we add es in the plural i^as, box, boxes ; church, 
churches ; lash, lashes ; kiss, kisses ^ rebus, rebuses. If the 
singular ends in ch hard, the plural is formed by adding the s :> 
as, monarch, monarchs : distich, distichs. 

• Nouns which «nd in o, have sometimes es added, to form 
the plural : as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo : and sometimes only s : as, folio, nuncio, punc- 
tilio, seraglio. When the o is immediatefy preceded by a 
vowel) we add only s. / 

Nouns ending in/, or^, are rendered plural by the change 
of those terminations into ves: as, loaf, loaves; half, halves^ 
wife, wives; except grief, relief, reproof, and several others, 
which form the plural by the addition of «. Those which end 
ia^, have the regular plural: as^ ruff) ruffs j except sfjifiTy 
staves^ 
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Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other vowel 
in the same syllable, change it into tj« in the plural : as, 
beauty, beauties ^/fly, flies. /But the y is not changed, where 
there is another Vowel in tire syllable: as, key, keys; delay , 
delays ; attorney, attorneys. / 

/* Some nouns become pluf^l by changing the a of the singu- 
lar into e : as, man, men ; woman, women i alderman, alder- 
men. The words, ox and child^ form oxen and children; 
'brother, makes either brothers or brethren. / Sometimes the 
diphthong oo is changed into ee in the plural : as, foot, feet ; 
goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. / Louse and mouse, make lice and 
mice. Penny, makes pence ; or pennies, when the coin is 
meant ; die, dice (for play) ; die, dies (for coining). 

It is a general rule, that all names of things measured or 
weighed, have no plural ; for in them not number, bat quan- 
tity is regarded^ as, wool, wine, oU. f When we speak, how- 
ever, of different kinds, we use the plural : as the coarser 
wools, the richer wines, the finer oilsy^ 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the generality 
of correct writers, to construe the. following words as/{)lural 
nouns: painsy riches, alms; and also, mathematics , metaphy' 
sicSf politics, ethics, optics, pneumatics, with other similar 
names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says, that the adjective much is sometimes a 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This may account for 
the instances we meet with of its associating with pains as a 
plural noun : as, ^* much pains.^' The connexion, however, 
is not to be recommended. 

The word neids is now almost universally considered as be-^ 
longing to the singular number^ 

The noun means is used both in the singular and the plural 
number.' 

As a general rule for the use of the word means, as either 
singular or plural, it would render the construction less vague, 
and the expression therefok*e less ambiguous, were we to em- 
ploy it as singular when the mediation or instrumentality of 
one thing is implied; and, as plural, when two or more medi- 
ating causes are referred to. ^^ He was careful to observe what 
means were employed by his adversaries, to counteract his 
schemes.^' Here means is properly joined with the plural 
verb, several methods of counteraction being signified. ^ The 
king consented ^ and, by this means, all hope of success was 
lost." Here but one mediating circumstance is implied ; and 
the noun is, therefore, used as singular. 

The following words^ which have been adopted firom the 
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Hebrew^ Greek, and Latin languagei^ are thus distrnguish^d 
with respect to number. 



Singular. 
Cherub. 
Seraph. 
Antithesis. 
Automaton. 
Basis. . 
Crisis. 
Criterion. 
Diaeresis. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Hypothesis. 
Metamw^ 
phosis. 
Genus. 
Lamina. 

Index. 

JMedium. 
Magus 



Plural, 

Cherubim. 
Seraphim. 
Antitheses. 
Automata. 
Bases. 
Crises. 
Criteria. 
Diaereses. 
Ellipses. 
Emphases. 
Hypotheses. 
Metamor- 
phoses. 
Genera. 
Lamina. 
Indices, or 
Indexes.t 
Media. 
MagL 



Singular, Plural, 

Phcenofflenon. Pboenomena. 
^ Appendices, or 
\ Appendixes. 
Arcana. 



Appendix. 

Arcanum. 

Axis. 

Calx. 

Datum. 

Efluviuro. 



Axes. 

Calces. 

Data. 

Ef9uvia. 



p«^««,;.,«. 5 Encomia, or 
Encomium. ^Encomiums. 

Errata. 



Erratum. 
Genius. 
Memoran- 
dum. 
Stratum. 
Radius. 
Stamen. 
Vortex. 



Genii.* 

Memoranda, or 

Memorandums. 

Strata. 

Radii. 

Stamina. 

Vortices. 



Some words derived froQi the learned languages, are confirv 
ed to the plural number : as, a&tipodes, credenda, literati, mi- 
nutiae. 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singular and plu- 
ral, are used in the same manner, when adopted into our tongue : 
hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

By studying this Conversation thoroughly, you will find the 
next quite easy to be understood $ and will be able, at another 
time, to answer the following questions, which I shall ask you 
before I give you further instruction. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is grammar ? 

Into how many parts is grammar divided ? 

How many parts of speech are there in English ? 

What is a noun ? 

How many persons has it ? 

How do yott distinguish the persons ? 

* Genii y T^hen it sigaifies aerial spirits; GeniniMS, when signify log 
persons of genius. 

t Indexes, when it signifies pointers, or tables of contents : Indices, 
when referring to algebraic quantities. 
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How many numbers have nouns ? 

What are they ? 
^How do you distinguish them ? 

How many genders have nouns ? 

What are they ? 

How da you know them ? 
--^Hlow many cases have nouns ? 

When is a noun in the nominative case ? 

What is a verb ? 

What belong to verbs ? 

Have they genders and cases ? 
^How do you know the person and number of verb*? 

Are verbs of the singular and plural number spelled alik^? 

What rule do you give when you parse a verb ? 

What is the use or necessity of this rule ? 

What nouns are used only in the singular form ? 

What are used only in the plural form ? 

What are the same in both numbers ? 

How is the plural number of nouns generally formed ? 

When the noun singular end»Jn x^ ch soft, ihy ss^ ors, how 
is the plural formed ? 

But if the singular ends in ck bard, how is the plural formed ? 

How do nouns ending in o form their plural ? 

How those ending in f, otfe ? what exceptions ? 

Hpw those my ? what exception ? 
'*^hat is the general rule respecting the names of things 
weighed and measured ? 

Is there any exception to this ? 

What nouns change a into e, and oo into ee, to form the 

plural ? 

What is the plural of brother 9 ^ * 

Of what number avepm»«, riches^ dlrMy ethics^ opticsy.Scc. ? 

Of what number is net^s ? 

How is the noun means used ? 

How are hiatus^ apparatus^ serie^^ species^ used ? Why ? 



CONVERSATION XV. 



OF NOUNS AND VERBS. CASES OF NOUNS. 

Tuttrr. I find by the correctness with which you have an- 
swered the questions relating to our last conversation, that 
you will find no difficulty in understanding what I sktU gay 
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in this. You were yesterday informed* that nouns have three 
cases, the Nominative, Possessive, and Objective ; out I ex- 
plained only the t^ominaiive, which denotes an actor. 1 1 shall 
now give you the Possessive and Objective cases. 

.When the noun is in the Possessi^ce Case, it denotes the 
possessor of |ome thing, and is spelled differently from the 
nominative case : as, Boy's hat.|~The boy is the possessor of 
the hat, which is shown by an apostrophe and an s, after the 
word boy. When a noun of the plural number ends in s, we 
only add an apostrophe to it to put it in the possessive case : 
as, Boy's hats. — If the plural number is formed otherwise than 
b)' adding s to the sin^lar, the possessive case plural is formed 
by the apostrophe and the s also, just as we form the posses- 
sive case singular: as, — Man's house.^Men's bouse. — Wo- 
man's bonnet. — Women's bonnets. In these examples, man^s 
and womari's are in the possessive case, singular number, and 
the nouns men's and womenhj are in the possessive case,jp/uro^ 
number. 

Caroline, I understand the Nominative and Possessive 
cases ; please to explain the Objective. 

Tutor. jThe Objective case denotes the object of an action, 
and is sfielled just as the nominative is.f The following ex- 
amples illustrate the three cases of nouns. 

EXAMPLES. 

Verb. 

beats the 

kicks' the 

struck that 

lost those 
Take notice, that the last noun &oys', is in the plural number^ 
which h formed by adding s to the singular ; therefore, to de- 
note the possessive case, an apostrophe only is added, without 
another s. 

You have now had nouns in their three cases 5 and you 
see that case means the different situation or relation of nouns 
in sentences. Every noun must be ehher in the Nominative, 
Possessive, or Objective Case. ^ 

When we put a noun in the three cases without making a 
sentence, but merely to show the termination of the noun in 
the difierent cases, we call it declining a noun. Termina- 
tion means ending. The Possessive case you have seen has a 
tenontQatioo, or ending, different from that of the Nominative, 
or Objective case* 





Nom. Case. 


The 


boy 


The 


horse 


The 


man 


The 


servslnt 



Poss. Case. 


Obj. Case. 


man's 


horse. 


man's 


boy. 


man's 


man. 


boys' 


ball. 
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The nouDs^ Man aDd Mother^ are thus declined : 

SUig* num. Sing, num, 

Nom. Man Nom, Mother 

Pos$. Man^s Posa. Mother's 

Oh;\ Man Ob;. Mother 

Plu. num. Plu. num. 

Nom. Men Nom. Mothers 

Poss. Men's Poas. Mothers' 

OhJ. Men Oh;. Mothers 

When nouns in the singular number end in ss^.*we sometimes 
write the Possessive case with an apostrophe only, withont 
another s ; as goodness^ sake, righieoutsneas^ sake ; because 
It would cause too much of a hissing sound to say goodnesses 
^akey&c. But the apostrophic s, is not always omitted in 
words ending in double s. We write the word witness, when 
in the Possessive case, thus : Witnesses testhnony. When 
the word ends in ence, the i should be omitted : as, for con- 
science' sake ; but, observe, the apostrophe is us^. 

George. Yes, for conscience's sake, would not only be dis- 
agreeable to the ear, but somewhat dil^cult to be pronounced 
with distinctness. But although we have nouns in all their 
cases, we know only how to parse them in the Nominative. 

Tutor. I will give you two rules whiufa will inform you hem 
to parse the Possessive and Objective cases. 

. RULE II. 

- When iwo^ or more nouns come together, signifying -diffe^ 
rent things, the former implying possession must be in the 
possessive case, and governed by the latter\ 

Sometimes the latter noun which governs the Possessive 
case is understood: as, this is John's hat, but that is Peter's. 
The noun hat is understood after Peter's, and it govems Peter's 
in the Possessive case. 

RULE in. 

Transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

Caroline. We do not know what a transitive verb is. 

Tutor. A transitive verb, is one ^at expresses an action 
done to some object, and governs that object in the objective 
case. 

George. What does the word transitive mean ? 

Tutor. It me&ns passing — or having the power of passing 
from one thing to another. When applied to a verb, it means 
that the verb expresses an action which the Nominative case 
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does to some object : as, men build boasts — horses eat hay — 
fire consumes wood. In these sentences, build, eat, consumes, 
are transitwe verbS) and govern houses, hay, and wood, in the 
objective case, according to the rule, Transitive verbs govern 
thevltfective case. 

Caroline. You say, that transitive verbs govern the ob- 
jective case. * I do not exactly understand the word govern, 
when used in grammar. 

Tutor. You cannot now understand an explanation of 
grammatical government so well as you will be able to, after 
I shall have given you more instruction; but since you have 
asked the question, I will give you such explanation as you 
can comprehend. Government^ as it respects nouns, is the ifi- 
fiatnce thai one word has over another, in causing it to be in 
any puriic^ar cqse, rather than in another. When we say, 
Peter^s hat^ Peter is the possessor, and hat is the thing pos- 
sessed by- Peter. The relation between the Possessor and 
thing possessed j used to be expressed by es or is added to the 
former noun : as, Petered hat 5 but now, by leaving out the e, 
or i, and writing the s with an apostrophe ' to show that the e 
or i is wantir^. Now, then, when a thing or person is pos- 
sessed by another thing or person, this relation may be ex- 
pressed by this sign % or as I have before told you, when 
the noun ends in ««,. it is sometimes expressed by this sign ' 
only, without the & It is therelbre plain that tlie latter noun 
or thing possessed, is what makes it necessary to add this sign 
'5, or this ' to the former noun or possessor ; — and this is what 
is n^ant by government. The JcUter noun, then, governs the 
former in the possessive case, when the latter noun denotes 
the thing possessed, and the former one, the possessor. 

So a transitive verb governs the Objective case of the noun, 
that denotes the object of an action 5 it does not govern the 
Possessive or the Nominative case. When I mean to sav, 
that Peter is the object which I strike, I cannot say, I strike 
Peter's; I must say, I strike Peter; because the transitive 
verb does not govern the Possessive, but the Objective case. 

Caroline. I suppose if a transitive verb expresses an ac- 
tion done to some object, an intransitive verb must expfiess 
an action which is not done to any object. 

Tutor, You are right. Intransitivie verbs express actions 
confined to the actors. Give me an example of an intransi- 
tive verb. 

Caroline. George runs. Runs is an intransitive verb, be- 
cause George's action is confined to himself, and does not af- 
fect any object. 
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Tutor. Very well^ explained. Now, Grcorge, give me an 
example of a transitive verb. 

George. Caroline broke the glass. Broke is a tramilive 
verb, because it expresses an action done by the Nominative 
case Caroline, to the object glas9. Broke governs gtaas in 
the Objective case, according to Rule III, Transitive verbs 
govern, &c. 

Caroline. Give us, if you please, a few sucli sentences as 
we are prepared to parse, that we may practise upon them. 

Tutor. I will. 

Horses draw men^s carriages. * . , 

I will parse this sentence for you, and then you can your- 
selves parse the others which J shall give you. If you find it 
djflicult, reflect upon what has been told you J and you will at 
length succeed. Horses is a noun of the third person, plural 
number, masculine gender, in the nominative case to the verb 
draw. Draw is a transitive verb of the third person, plural 
number, and agrees wiih its nominative«case Horses, accord- 
ing to Rule I, which says. The verb must agree, &c. Men^s 
is a noun of the third person, plural number, masculine gen- 
der, in the Possessive case, and is governed by the following 
noun cama^e«, agreeably to Rule II. Repeat the ruW. Car- 
riages is a noun of the third persoh^ plural number, of neuter 
gender, in the Objective case, and is governed by the transi- 
tive verb drmo, according to Rule III. Repeat the rule. 

Parse the following sentences, in the same manner, only 
take care to caH the verb intransitive^ when there is no object 
acted upon. ..U0tC 

c/ J-' i^ER^SES IN PARSING. 

Foxe^ kill people's g^ese. Women wash children's clothes. 
Women walk. Mothers make daughters' frocks. — Daughters 
increase mothers'pleasures — John whips Peter's dog — Peter's 
dog bites John's nnger— -George's wife's sister loves Emma^s 
brother — In this last sentence Oeorg^s is governed by toife^s, 
and wifers by sister. 

David p/a^$ — Boyspla^ — Take notice in these, as well as 
In the other sentences, that the singular verb ends in s, but in 
writing the plural verb the $ is omitted. Now practise upon 
such sentences, in di/Terent parts of the Conversation. 

I will now give you a kw additional 

REMARKS ON NOUNS. 

.Substantives or nouns, are either common or proper, 
/proper nouns or substantives, are the names appropriated 
td individuals : as, George, London, Thames. 
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Common nouns or substantives, stand for kinds containing 
many sorts, or for sorts containing many individuals under 
them : as, animal, man, tree, &xM 

f When proper names have an article annexed to them, they 
are used as common nouns : as, ** He is the Cicero of his age^ 
lie is reading the lives o(tke Twelve Cceears.^' e: 7 

Common nouns may also be used to signify individuals, by 
the addition of articles or pronouns : as, ^^ The boy is studious*; 
^at girl is discreet."^ 

r Some su^s^ntives).\naturally neuter, are, by a figure of 
speech, converted into the masculine or feminine gender : as, 
when we say ^qf the sun, he is setting; and of a ship, «^ sails 
well. I 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, we commonly give the 
masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for the at- 
tributes of imparting or communicating, and which are by na« 
ture strong and efficacious. -^ Those, again, are made feminine, 
which are conspicuous fqr the attributes of containing, or 
bringing forth, or which are peculiarly beautiful or amiable. 
Upon these principles, the sun is said to be masculine ; and 
the moon, being the recepti(cle of the sun's light, to be femi- 
nine. The earth is generally feminine. A ship, a country, 
a cUy,&c. are likewise made feminine, being receivers or con- 
tainers. Time is always masculine, on account of its mighty 
efficacy. Virtue is feminine from its beauty, and its being the 
object of love. Fortune and the church, are generally put in 
the feminine gender. — There appears to be a rational founda- 
tion for these figurative distinctions, tbougli they have not been 
adopted in all countries. Many of the substances, which, in 
one language, have masculine names, have, in others, names 
that are feminine. 

Greek and Latin, and many of the modem tongues, have 
nouns, some masculine, some feminine, which denote substan- 
ces in which sex never had existence. Nay, some languages 
are so particularly defective in this respect, as to class every 
object, inanimate as well as animate, under either the mascu- 
line or the feminine gender, as they have tio neuter gender for 
tliose which are of neither sex. This is the case with the He- 
brew, French, Italian, and Spanish. But the English, strictly 
following the order of natore, puis every noun which denotes 

* Nonns may also be divided into the foUowing classes : Collective 
nouns, or novn» of midtitude : as, the people, the parliament, the ar- 
my : Abstract uoilns, or the names of qaaVtties abstracted from their 
substantives : as, knowIe<|g6, goodness : Verbal or 2farticipial nouitl : 
a«, begioning, reading, writing. 
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a male animal, and no other, in the masculine gender; every 
name of a female animal^ the feminine ; and every animal 
vhose sex is not obvious, be known, asweli as every inani- 
mate object whatever, in the neuter gender. And this give) 
Lour language a superior advantage to most others, in the po- 
etic^jl^nd rhetorical style : for when nouns naturally neuter 
are converted into masculine and feminine, the personifica*- 
tion is more distinctly, and more forcibly marked. 

The English language has three metm^ds of distinguishin|L 
e sex. viz. ^ 



the sex, viz. 



Male^ 

Bachelor 

Boar 

Boy 

Brother 

Buck 

Bull 

Bullock or 

•Steer 

Cock 

King 

Lad 

Lord 

Man 

Master 

Milter 

Nephew 

Ram 



1. By different words: as^ 



Femaie. 

Maid 

Sow 

Girl 

Sister 

Doe 

Cow 

Heifer 

Hen 
Queen 
Lass 
Lady 
Woman 
Mbtresa 
Spawner 
Niece 
Ewe 



Male. 

Dog 

Drake 

Earl 

Father 

Friar 

Gander 

Hart 

Horse 

Husband 

Singer 

Sloven 

Son 

Stag 

Uncle 

Wizard 



Fhmak, t 

Bitch 

Duck 

Countess 

Mother 

Nun 

Goose 

Roe 

Mare 

Wife 

Songstress or 

Singer 

Slut 

Daughter 

Hind 

Aunt 

Witch 



2. By a difference of termination : a>s 

Male* Femak, 

Abbot Abbess 

Actor Actress 

Administrator Administratrix 
Adulterer Adiikress 

Ambassador Ambassadress 



Arbiter 

Baron 

Bridegroom 

Benefactor 

Caterer 

Chanter 

Conductor 



Arbitress 
Baroness 
Bride 
Benefactress 

Cateress 

Chantress 

Conductress 



Male. 

Jew 

Landgrave 

Lion 

Marquis 

Mayor 

Patrol^ . 

Peer 

Poet 

Priest 

Prince 

Prior 

Prophet 



Femah. 

Jewess 

Landgravine 

Lioness. 

Marchioness 

Mayoress 

Patroness 

Peeress 

Poetess 

Priestess 

Princess 

Prioress 

Prophetess 
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Count 


Coifntess 


Protector 


Deacon 


Deaconess 


Shepherd 


Duke 


Dutchess 


Songster 


Elector 


Ekctress 


Sorcerer 


Emperor 


Empress 


f^iiitan 


Enchanter 


Enchantress 


UUtfcCkU 


Executor 


Executrix 


Tiger 


Governor 


Governess 


Trailor 


Heir 


Heiress 


Tutor 


'Hero 


~ Heroine 


Viscount 


Hunter « 


* Huntress 


Votary 


Host 


if ostesft. 


Widower 
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Protectress 

Shepherdess 

Songstress 

Sorceress 

Sultaness 

Sultana 

Tigress ^ 

Traitress 

Tutress ' 

Vbcountess 

Vf^taress 

Widow 



3. By a nouny jpronaan^ or adjective^ being prefixed to tk^ 

substantive: aSy 



A cock-sparrow 
A man-servant 
A he*goat 
A he-bear 
A male child . 
Male descendants 



A hen»sparrow 
A maid-servant 
A she-goat 
A she-bear 
A female child 
Female descendants. 



It sometimes happens^ thai the same noun is either mttcu- 
line or feminine. The words parent, child, cousin, friend^ 
neighbour^ servant, and several others, are used indifferently 
for males or females. These words cannot properly be said 
to denote a distinct species of gender, as some writers dn Eng- 
lish grammar have asserted, who denominate them the com" 
man gender. There is no such gender belonging to the lan- 
guage. The business of parsing can be effectually performed, 
without having recourse to a common gender. Thus, we may 
say; Parents is a noun of the masculine and feminine gender ; 
Parent, if doubtful, is of the masculine or feminine gender ; 
Parent, if the gender is known by the construction, is of the 
gender so ascertained. 

. Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of exfuression. We have only a suffi- 
cient number of them to make us feel our want : for when we 
say of a wmaan, she is-a philosopher, an astronomer, a buil- 
der, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the termination, 
which we cannot avoid ; but we can say, that she is a botanist, 
a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, a companion, be- 
cause these terminations have not annexed to them the notion 
of sex* A 
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If you have paid attention to what I have said, yoa will be 
able to answer the following questions before I give you any 
new information. 1 will write them for you, that you may 
find out the answers, whieh I shall expect you to give, when 
we meet again. 

QUESTIONS. 

'\^4kt isa noun? 

How many persons have nouns ? 

How many numbers ? 

How many genders ? 

How many cases ? "' "* 

H6w do you distinguish the three €«Bes ? ^ 

What rule do you give when you parse the possessive case ? 

When you parse an objective ease what rule ? 

What is a verb? ' 

What distinction have I given respecting a verb? 

What is the difference between a transitive and an intran- 
sitive verb ? 

Are verbs, in the singular number, written as they are in 
the plural ? 

What is the distinction between a common and a proper 
noun ? 

Of what persons are all nouns ? 

How are nouns, naturally neuter, made of masculine or 
feminine gender ? 

Can proper nouns be converted into common nouns? How ? 



CONVEBSATION V. 



OF ARTICLES, 

Tutm\ In tlie two preceding Conversations, I endeavour- 
ed to explain to you the two principal parts of speech in the 
language, viz. the Noun and the Verb, 

Jin article is a word prefixed to novit^, to limit their sig' 
7iification. 

In the English language, there are but two articles, a and 
the : a becomes on, when the following word begins with a 
vowel, or a silent h : as, mn acom^ anfiour. Here you see 
that acorn begins with a vowel ^ and h in hour is silent; there- 
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fare tmh used; for the first letter sounded in kour'm the 
vowel o. 

Qeorge. Must we always use a before a word begimiiDg 
with h that is sounded ? 

Tutor. No: there is one exception. j4n must be used 
when the f0it»w{ng word begins with an h that is not silent, if 
the accent is on the seemtd syllable |[ as, an heroic action, art 
Itislorical account. But when the h is sounded, and the ac- 
cent is natx)nthe 8€«ond syllable, a is only to be used : as^ a 
. hand^ a hu^and^ a heathen, ♦ • * * • ' 

CaroUne* You said we must use an^ and not a, before a 
word beginning' with a rowel ; is there no exception to that ? 

Tutor. Yes : there are two. Ati must not be used before 
the vowel ir, when it is sounded long, but a : as, a union^ a 
tmiverniyj a useful book^ &c. A must be used also before the 
word one: as, many a one — because in pronouncing one^ we 
siiMind it as if it were written with a to. 

• A or an is calledi^he indefinite article; because it is used 
to point out one single thing of a kind in an indefinite niannerj^ 
as, GiVH^e a book-^Brtng me an apple ; not meaning any 
particular book, or any particular apple. The is called the 
.flefinrte article; because it points out what particular thing or 
things are meanp as. Give me the book-^Bring me the ap- 
ples ; meaning some particular book, or apples. A noun 
used without an article to limit it, is generally taken in the 
widest sense : as, Man is mortaL You readily see that this 
does not mean the same, as a man is mortal. The former 
phrase means, the creature, man, that is, all mankind ; the 
latter restricts the meaning to an individual. The rule we 
give, then, when we parse an article, is 

RULE IV. 

An ^rlide refers to a noun^ expressed or understood^ to 
limit its signification* 

George,, Do both the articles limit the nouns they refer to ? 

Jhitor. Yes ; but in dififerent ways, A or an requires the 
foUo^^ftnounnot be in the- singular number, and therefore 
limitl>it |s to its number. 

^0fl^^d^e, Does a or an always require the following noun 
t»^e singular ? 

Tutor, Not always 5 for when the words few, great ma' 
n^y dozen, hundred, thousand, come between the article and 
noun, the noun is plural : as, a few men,, a great many men, 
a dozen men, a hundred houses, a thousand houses. 

George, I could not properly say, a houses ; but if I use 

d2 
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fem^ or any of the wcHrds ycm meii^ionecl, I perceive tiiat the 
noun must be plural : as, a few houses^ &c. But the defimte 
article, 1 see, may be used with nomis of either number : I 
can say lAe Aoti«e, or the hauseSf with equal propriety y how 
then does the definine article limh its noun ? 

Tutor. By referring to some partic«4ar thing or things, 
knoum ; while a or ^n. refers to things unknown, md of course 
to no particular thing. 

QfiroUne. When I say, You saw a honw, which my fa- 
ther sold, does not a reter to % particular horse, which is 
llnown ? . 

Tutor. You have put a very proper questton, Caroline ; 
and I am glad to observe you examine closely the principles I 
present to you. If you reflect on your question, however, yati 
will find, that it is not the article^ wbi«h ascertains the horse, 
spoken of to be a particular one, that is known ; but it is that 
part of the sentence that follows ihe w<M'd horse. This will 
appear by stopping at the word horse: ^, You saw a horse^ 
-2»-What horse is referred ^o ? 

George. None, in particular. I now perceive, that the 
indefinite article has not the power of pointing out a thing pre* 
cisely ; but that other words render^he thing definite, which''% 
the ar<2c/e alone could not make so. . >^ 

Caroline. 1 believe, that we now entirely comprehend the 
different uses of the articles. 

QUESTIONS. 

How many articles are there in the English language ? 
■What are they called ? 
For what purpose are they used ? 
. How does the indefinite article limit the noun ? 
How does the definite article limit it ? 
When must a become an? 
In what instances must a be used before a vowel ? 
When must an be used before an h that is not silent ? 
When must a be followed by a plurd noun ? 
What rule do you give when you parse the articla^ ^ 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. H;H^ 
The men saw wood. A boy runs. A girl writes. The 
husband governs the family. An owl hoots. The owls hoot. 
An ostrich runs. A bird flies. The ladies teach the chil- 
dren. The merchant sells the goods. The farmers sell pro- 
duce. 
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To show you n^ore pdtticcileirly tbek use uid importaiice, 
J give yoo the fbUowiRg 

REMARKS ON THE ARTICLES. 

The peculiar use and impm^taiice of the articles will be seen 
inr the followiiig examples : '< The son of a king--4be son ai 
t)io»ktng-^a son of the king." Each of these three phrases 
has an enlireiy difierent' meaning, through the different appli- 
cation of the articles a and the. 

<^ Thou art a man }^ is a vety general and harmless posi- 
tion ; but,^< Thou art tile man,'' (as Nathan said to David,) 
is an assertion capable of striking terror and remorse into the 
bettrt. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the different 
virtues^ vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts, metab, herbs, 
See, : as, << pradence is commendable ; ^Isehood is odious*^ 
anger ought to be avoided ;" &c. It is not prefixed to a pro- 
l^rname: as, ^^ Alexander," (because that of itself denotes 
a determinate individual or particular tbtng,) except for the 
sake of disfinguishing a particular family : as, ^^ He is a How- 
ard, or of the family of t^e Howards : or by way of emi- 
nence ;- as, '^ Every man is not a Newti>n ;" ^^ He has the 
courage of ois Aehiiles :" or when some noun is understood : 
^^ He sailed down the (river) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia." 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the article 
rekitesy it is placed betweeii the article and the noun : as, ** a 
good man," ^ an agreeabh woman," '* the 6es/ friend." On 
some occasions, however, the adjective precedes a or an : as, 
^^ Buch a shame," ^ as gveat a man as Alexander," ^ too care* 
less an author." 

The indefinite article is sometimes pkced between the ad- 
jective mani/f and a singular noun : as, 

** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
<^The dark unfeithoYn'd caves of oce^n bear: 
<< Full meny^fime^r i» born to blush unseen, 
*^ And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 
In these lines, the phrases, many agem^ and many afloto^r, 
refer to many gems^ and manyfiowersy separately, not collec- 
tively CQOsidered. 

^The definite article the is frequently apf^ied to adverbs in 
the comparative and superlative degree ^ and its effect is, to 
mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more 
precisely : as, << The more I examine it, the better I like it. I 
like this the least of any." 

^'That which is nearly connected with us^ orSvith which, 
from its vicinity, we have been long acquainted, becomes emK 
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ncnt.or dislingiushal^le in our eyes, even ihotigh, in itsdr^^nd 
compared with othef tilings of the sam^l^ind^it is of no par* 
ticular iinportaai^^;i A person wbo residesi Tieai^a very little 
town^ sppaks of it by the name\of theiown* . Every clergy- 
man- within his own paeish^ is called ike ministep^ on lhe,parr 
son ; and \(^ in a village, tln^i^' is but one barber, or one $«p^ii^ 
hift neighbotnss think they 4istingukli him sufiictenily, by ,calU 
ing him the smith, or the barber, A tree, a rock, a, hill, a. ri<« 
ver, a meadow, may be spoken of in thq .same manner^, with 
the same emphasis. He is not returned (torn the hill: he is 
bathing in thejiven : I saw him on the top of the rock*- shall 
we walk in the meadow? A branch is blown down from ^ihe 
tree. In these examples the definite arttde is used; ba^ause 
the thing spoken of, beingiatheneighbourhoodyis wellknowiiy 
and a matter of some consequisiice to the pe«^ who are ao 
quainted with it." 

That we may perceive, still mdre dmrly^ the nature and sig*. 
niHcancy of tb« articles, let. us put one (or the other,«0d. inarl^ 
the effect. When it is said,.that ^' the ancestors of the present 
royal family were kings in England three htmdred years be- 
fore the Conqueror," the sense is cieai:; as every body knows, 
that the person h^e spoken of,, by the n%me oithe Conqueror ^ 
is William duke of Normandy, who subdued England about 
seven hundred and ^(iy years agOk fot if we say, thiit ^' the an- 
cestors of the present foyal Family were king*: ia England 
three hundred years before 4i. conqueror," we «peak nonsense. 
— Again, when it is said , that ^^ health is a vuost desirablertbing," 
there is no man who will notacquiesce in the posUion: which 
only means, that health is one of those things that are: to be 
very much desk^d. But ii!.we take the olber article, and say, 
^< Health is the tuost desirable thing," we change the poaittoa 
from truth to falsehood: /or this would imply- that nothmg is 
so desirable as health; which ia wry wide of the. truth:; virtue, 
and a good con»EienGe, being of infinttsly greater value« 

You can now answer the fcdlowtn^ 

QUESTIONS. 

Is an article ever used with an adverb ? ^ . 

For what purpose I ■ 

Which article b so used ? 

Is the indefemte article ever used with a plural noua ? 
Is an article ever used with, a proper noon ? 
What is the effect when so used ? 

Is the article ever separtfted from the aonn by intervening 
words? 
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CONVERSATION VI- 



OF ADJECTIVES- 

Tutor, i An Ad^iective is a word added to a tioun to ex- 
press some quaHty or circnmBtance of the per$en or thingy of 
which the noim is the name : as, a good apple4-A sweet apple 
-^*« smatt apple. I wish you to foe careful td make the dis- 
tinction here between the word that denotes tlie thing, and the 
word that denotes the mere quality or circumstance of the 
thing. I have known many pupils to mistal^e tfee adjective 
for the ttouft, even after studying grammar a kmg time. A 
little reflection on the nature of these two parts of speech, will 
prevent mistalces of this sort. When I say, that I wear a new 
hat, you may readily perceive &e diiierence between the word 
denoting the things and the word denoting the quaUiy of it, or 
showing what sort of thing it is. In order to make your- 
selves familiar with the Adjec^lv^, write a few noun»y and 
then prefix as many at^ctive^ to them as you can* Thus, 
you may write the nouns, trees, rooms, tables, street, &c. and 
then prefix such adjectives to them^ as wfU make sense : as, 
dry, tM, green, shady, trees, &c. — a warm, high, low, hand" 
some,wtU'fum^hedf room — a short, wide, narrow, dirty, or 
cleanly, table or street. . Each of tliese adjectives expresses 
some quaUiy of the things, oi which the nouns are the names. 
You must pra^ise in this way fre^uently^ till yoti completely 
coaipreheod'thenature of an Adjeetive. 

George. { Adjectives^ then, being words to express quaU- 
ties, and n&i things, cannot, I iktek, have, person, number, 
gender, and tase,^ / 

Tutor, You are right. / la om* language, Adjectives liave 
no person, number, gender, or caso^and tl^ only variation, 
which they admit, is that of the degrees of comparison.]^ 

^There are commonly reckoned three d^rees of coiTipari- 
sol) ; The FosiTfvK, the Comparative, and the Supsbla- 

TIVB. 

The Positive State expresses the quality of an object, with- 
out iDcrease or diminution : as, good boys, wise boys, greai 
boys. 
*. The Comparative Degree increases or lessens the Positive 
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in signification : as, wiser boys— ^reaf fir boys — Jess wise boys 

—or boys less wise. The Adjective may be placed a/if er the 

noun, as well as before it, as ip the last exanipki * 

f The Superl4tiVe D^ee increases or lessens the Positive to 

the highest or lowest degree ; as,' greatest, wisest, hast wise 

boys, or men, or people. *J 
The simple word, or P<4itive, becomes the Comparative, by 

adding r or er ; and the Superlative, byiadding st or est to the 

end of it: as, 

Pos*^ Com. Super* ■' 

wise> wiser, wise»<» ^ . 

great, greater, greatest; 

The wo^ds foore and mast^ less agd least, }mvt the same 

effect : as^ 

Pot. ; Co«i. Super* 

wise, - ^ more wise, : . jMost wise, 
wise, less wise, least wise« 

You must perceive that aa Adjective is a very simple part 

speech ; and when you parse it, yoti will merely tell of what 

degree of comparison it is, and to what noun it belongs f and 

then give this rule : ' 

RULE V, 

Every ctdjeetive hehngs to some noun, expr^ssed-or under* 
stood. ,'■ 

Caroline. I suppose we are now prepared to parse senteax 
ces, composed of Nouns, Verbs, Articles, and Adjectives. 

Tutor. Yes. I will first parse one for jroa, andlhen give 
you several more, which you nwst practice upon. 
. The little girls write a long letter. 

Theh the definite Aiticle,. and. refers to the noun girls. 
Repeat Rule lY. Little is an Adjective of the Positive state, 
and belongs to the jfioun girk. Rq^eat Rtile V. Girls h a 
noun of the third person, plural number, of the f^siinine gen-* 
der, and nominative case to the verb write. Write h a trail* 
sitive verb, of the third person, plural number,' and agt-ees 
with its, Nominative case, girls. Repeat Rule L ^ is tbe 
indefiblte Article, and refers to the noon letter. Repeat Rule 
IV. \Long is an Adjective, of the positive state, and belongs 
to the noun letter. Repeat Rule V. Letter is a noun of 
the third person, singular number, of neuter gender, and in the 
objective case, governc d by the trsmsitive verb wrile*. Repeat 

Rule in: 

Parse this sentence several limes ; andivhen you can do it 
accurately, practise upon the following;, in the same manner. 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The great ships carry large bord«ns ; thesfflallef ships bear 
less burdens. Generous persoas relieve the poor, old ineo. 
Wealthy ladies help imiigeiit iemales. The little children cry. 
The dd birds fly. Wise mothers teach little girls. The 
man's discourse caused much excitement. The girl's friends 
abuse the children's parents. The parents' servants brush 
the boys' new clothes^ 

yl\NoT£. An adjective J uaei mihfmt a mhsUmiivey having 
the dejinite^rticle before it, has the forte emd meaning of a 
substantiv^f the plural jintnber^ and must be pareed thus : 
The ri<^ help the poor^/ y 

Rich is an adjective used substanttvdy^ third person plural, 
in the nominative case to the verb. help. 

Poor is an adjective used aubstanttvel Wof the third person, 
])lural numberTand in the objective csise, governed by the 
transitive verb k^lp. Repeat Rule III. 

Private virtues adorn a man. 

The grey horses prance. • 

Note. Oney two^ ihree^^care eaUed numeral adjectives. 

The two armies conquered the enemies. , 

Thirty men killed twenty wolves. 

Note. The words, fir sty seeondy thisrdy &c. are called nu» 
' meral adjectives of order, 

The third man killed the fourth wolf. 

QUESTIONS. 
What IS an Adjective ? 

* Do adjectives vary, as nouns do, on aocouni of number, gen- 
der, ot case ? 

Do they ever vary ? . 
#What variation have they ? : 
How many degrees of con^parison have they ? 
.How is the Comparative formed ? 
How the Superlative ? 

>Is the noun, to which ibe adjective belongs, always ex- 
pressed ? 

What rule do you give, when you parse adjectives ? 
< Is an adjective ever used In the nature of a noun ? 

Of what number Is the adjective when used substantively r 

« 

Now I will give you some 

REMARKS ON ADJECTIVES. 
Grammarians have generally enumerated three degrees of 
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comparison ; but th^ first of them has been thought by some 
writers, to be improperly termed a degree of comparison ; as 
it seems to t>e nothing more than the simple form of the ad- 
jective, and not to imply either comparison or degree. This 
opinion may be well founded, aniess the adjective be suppo>- 
sed to imply comparison or d^ree, Jby containing a secret or 
general reference to other things : as, when we say, ^^ he is a 
tall man," ^^ this b a fair day,'' we make some reference ip 
the ordinary size of men, and to different weather. ^<a 

(the termination ish^ may be acco«rnted in son^a sort a de» 
gree of comparison, by which the signification is^ ^diminished 
below the positive-: as, blacky blacktsK^or tending to blaek- 
iiess; 9(di^ aaltM^ or having a little ta^te of salt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a small 
degree or excess of a quality : as, *< she b rather profuse in 
her expenses." 

Monosyllables, for the tnost part, are compared by er and 
est; and dissyllables by^more and mo«/Vt as, mild, milder, 
mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. ^' Dissyllables end- 
ing in y, as, happy, lovely ; and in le after a mute, as, able, 
ample ; or accented on the last syllable, as, discreet, polite ; 
easily admit of er and eat; as, happier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; 
politer, politest. Words of more than two syllables hardly 
ever admit of those terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the ad- 
verb most to the end of them : as, nethermost, uttermost or 
utmost ; undermost, uppermost, foremost^ 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words of 
very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is apt to 
get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this respect : as^ 
^< good, better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; little, less, least({ 
much or many, more, most j near, nearer, nearest or next ; 
late, later, latest or last ; old, older or elder, oldest or eldest ;" 
and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the definite at- 
tide before it, becomes a substantive in sense and meaning, 
and is written as a substantive : as, <^ Providence rewards the 
goodf and punishes the bad.^^ 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume the nature 
of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel, corn fi^ld, meadow 
grounil, &G. 

Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : cardinal, 
as one| two, three, &c. : ordinal, as first, second, third, ^c. 
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REMARKS ON THE SUBJECT OF COMPARISON. 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentiyely, we 
shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in nimiber, or 
at least indefinite. The foUowing instances will illnstrate this- 
position. — A muuataiB is larger than a mite; — by how many 
degrees ? How much bigger is the earth than a grain of sand? 
By how many degrees was Socrates wiser than Alcibiades; 
or by how many is snow whiter than this paper ? it is plain, 
that to these, and many other questions of a similar nature, no 
definitfnnswefs can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured^ the 
degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot is just 
twelve times as long as an inch; and an hour is sixty times 
the length of a minute* ^ But in regard to qucditiesj and to 
those quantities which cannot be measured exactly, it is im- 
possible to say bow many degrees may be comprehended in 
the comparative excess. 

But, though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in fact, 
they cannot be so in language : it is not possible to accommo- 
date our speech to such numberless gradations; nor. would it 
be convenient, if l^guage were to express many of them. In 
regard to uomeasured quantities and qualities, the degrees of 
more and less, (besides those marked above,) may be expressed 
intelligibly, at leasi, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, or 
words of like import: as, "Virtue is greatly preferable to 
riches ;''." Socrates was much wiser than Alcibiades ;*'" Snow 
is a great deal whiter than thj^ paper ;'' " The tide is comi' 
derably higher to-day than it was yesterday;^' " Epaminondas 
was by far the most accomplished of the Thebans ;" " The 
evening star is a very splendid object, but the sun is incompa" 
rably more splendid 5" *< The Deity is infinitely greater than 
the greatest of his creatures." The inacturacy of these, and 
the like expressions, is not a material inconvenience ; and, if 
it were, it is unavoidable: for human speech can only express 
human thought ; and where thought is necessarily inaccurate, 
language must be so too. 

When the word very, exceedingly, or any other of similar 
import, is put before the positive, it is called by some writers 
the superlative of eminence, to distinguish it from the other 
superlative, which has been already mentioned, and is called 
the superlative of comparison. Thus, very eloquent, is tei^med 
the superlative of eminence; most elo^nt, the superlative of 
comparison. In the superlative of eminence, something oi 
comparison is, however, remotely or indirectly intimated ^ for 

E 
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we cannot reasonably call a man very eloquent, without com-'- 
paring his eloquence with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express the 
same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. Thus, the 
sentence, ^' Of all acquirements, virtue is the most vcUuable/^ 
conveys the same sentiment as the following ; " Virtue is more 
valuable than every other acquirement." 

When we properly use the comparative degree, the objects 
compared are set in direct opposition, and the one is not con- 
sidered as a part of the other, or as comprehended under it. 
If I say, " Cicero was more eloquent than the Ramans," I 
speak absurdly ; because it is well known, that of the class of 
men expressed by the word Romans^ Cicero was one. But 
when I assert that " Cicero was more eloquent than all the other 
Romans, or any other Roman ;^^ I do not speak absurdly : for, 
though the persons spoken of were all of the same class or 
city, Cicero is here set in contradbtinction to the rest of hi9 
countrymen, and is not considered as one of the persons witlt 
whom he Is compared. — Moreover, if the Psalmist had said, 
" I am the wisest of my teachers," the phrase would have been 
improper, because it would imply that he was one of bis 
teachers. But when he says, ^^ I am wiser than my teachers," 
he does not consider himself as one of them, but places him- 
self in contradistinction to them. So also, in the expression, 
^* Eve was the fairest of her daughters," the same species of 
impropriety is manifest; since the phrase supposes, that Eve 
was one of her own daughters.— »Again, in the sentence, " So« 
lomon was the wisest of men.'^Solomon is compared with a 
kind of beings, of whom be himself was one, and therefore the 
superlative is used. But the expression, '' Solomon "^as of all 
men the wiser," is not sense : because the use of the compara* 
tive would imply, that Solomon was set in opposition to man- 
kind; which is so far from being the case, that he is expressly 
considered as one of the species. 

As tbere are some qualities which admit of comparison, so 
there are others which admit of none. Such, for example, are 
those which denote that quality of bodies arising from tlteir 
figure : as, when we say, ^^ A circular table ; a quadrangular 
court ; a conical piece of metal," &c. The reason is, that a 
millioa of things participating the same figure, participate it 
> equally, if they do at all. To say, therefore, that while A 
and B are both quadrangular, A is more or less quadrangular 
tl^n B, is absurd. The same holds true in all attributives de- 
noting definite quaUtiegy of whatever nature. Thus the taoo- 
foat rule C caonoi be more a two-foot nde, than any other of 
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the same length. For there can be no comparison whhout 
intension or remission^ and as there can be no intension or re« 
misBion in things ahoays defiiUte^ these attribates xan admit 
of no comparison. By the same method of reasoning, we dis- 
cover the cause why no substantive is susceptible of these 
degrees of comparison* A ntoiwrftgin cannot be said more to 
be, or to exists than a molehill xra the more or less must be 
sought for in their qualities. ^ 

QUESTIONS. 

How are adjectives of one syllable compared ? 

How do you compare those oit^o syllables ? 

How do you compare dissyllables, ending in.y, in le after a 
mute, and those accented on the last syllable ? 

Do adjectives of mare than two syllables admit of the ter- 
minations, er and est f 

What adjectives are compared irregularly ? 

What words form the superlative by adding most to the 
end of them. 

What is the efiect of the termination ish ? 

Do adjectives ever beccHse nouns ? 

Do nouns ever become adjectives ? 

How are numeral adjectives divided ? 

Which arc ordinal ? 

Which are cardinal ? 

What sort of adjectives cannot be compared ? 



CONVERSATION VII. 



OF PARTICIPLES. 

George* We now understand the Nouns, Verbs, Articles, 
and Adjectives very weft, and we can parse them iHthout diffi- 
culty. 

Caroline. We have found great advants^ in studying the 
questions, which you have written after each Conversation ; 
for in order to answer alt these questions, we are obliged to 
recollect all your explanationilt| and then we find it easy to 
parse the examples. 

Ihtor, I shall now explain to you the part of speech, call- 
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ed Pariieiple ; and then Introduce it into your txereises in 
parsing. | A participle Is a word which is derived from a verb, 
and participates of the nature*of a ver6, and also of an ctdjeo* 
tive*^ It participates |)f the nature of a verib^ because it ex- 
presses action as the verb does; anci^partakes of the nature 
of an adjecti;tf€^ecmxa/e i^^quentl;p^dong8 to some noun, 
and is used as an adjectiHWlliere are three kinds of parti- 
ciples ; present y penned ^ ^i compound perfect participles* 

lA present participle, vwhich is the only one I shall now ex- 
plain to you, denotes an action, continuing, or still going on, 
and ends in t;f^: as, I see a boy heaUng a dog.-— I see the 
dog running, walking, fighting, eating, drinking, &c. These 
are present participles, derived from the verbs heat, run, walk, 
fight, eat, drink, &c. The rule you will g'rve when you parse 
this participle is, 

RULE VL 

A present participle refers. to some noun or pronoun, of 
which it caresses the action or beitigJ 

George. I suppose, then, according to the role, that the first 
participle, which you mentioned, beating, refers to the noun 
boy — and running, walking, eating, Mnking, fighting, all 
refer to the noun dog. 

Tutor. You are right. 

Caroline, You say that a participle refers to tfce noun, &c. ; 
but you said that the trer5 agrees with its nominaiive, which is 
the word denoting the actor ; and why cannot a participle 
agree in the same manner ? 

Tutor. I shall be able to explain this to you better, a fe\fr 
days hence, than f can now. But I will try to make you com- 
prehend the reason. — When I say, the boy heats the dog — 
you perceive that the verb ends in s, and is of the third person, 
singular, to agree with its nominative hoy. If I make the 
nominative of the plural number^ and say, the hoys, I must 
write the verb without ihe s : thus, the boys 6ea^,&c. because 
heat is the plural verb, and heats is singular; and the verb, 
YOU know, must agree with its nominaiive in number and 
person. 

The participle never varies its termination ; it is spelled in 
the same manner, whether the word denoting the actor, be sin- 
gular or plural, as you may see by the following examples i I 
see the hoys running, or the 6oviunning. 

Caroline. I imderstand th»he participle does not agreo 
with a noun, but simply refers^to it^and I know it must, of 
necessity, refer to some word that denotes the actor, because the 
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participle expresses an action as the verb does, and there cao be 
no ac^2€m» without an actor} and^ as the real action is always 
connected wkh the person or thing that does it; so the words 
denoting the oc^or and action^ must have some sort of relatkm 
to each other. 

Tutor, Yott begin to und^land, I perceive, the relation 
that words have to one anoth<^ 

George, You said that th?^«firticiple partakes of the na- 
ture of an adjef^we^ and sometimes belongs to a noun like an 
adjective; wUl you give us some examples? 

Tutor* Yes : I see a rtmning stream, and flying clouds. 
Here you jsee thiit the participles, rtmning andfyingf are used 
as adjectives* And when participles are so used, you may 
call them adjectives. Some grammarians call them participial 
adjectives. But I have another relation to explain, respect- 
ii^ th«e participle. When I say, The master sees the great 
hof iecKhing tkp littk cAi2(/,~- -what case do you think the noun 
child i^ in ? * 

George. Child is the object of the action, expressed by 
theparticipk t«ac&n^, therefore I should take it to be in the 
objective case, but we have no rul§ yet, which tells us that an 
objective case is governed by a paVticiple, 

Tutor. You are right ; and, as you understand the prin- 
ciple and the relation of the words, you might make a rule 
yourself. I will, however, gi# you one. 

. RULE VII. 

^Farticiplesof*T%Ks%wis% verbs govern the objective case, 
» Now parse all the words in the sentence I gave you a few 
minutes since-*- Tiiexna^/er, &c, — and then parse the follow- 
ing examples, containing the five parts of speech whh which 
you are acx|uainted ; vi^. Nouns, Verbs, Artides* Adjectives, 
and Participles. 

, EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
The hunters shoot the deer running. 
. The flying elonds obscure the sun. 

The rattling hail pelt& the windows. , * 

The labouring men cultivate tbe earth, f 
The child sees the hawk killing the chickens. 
Tbe servant watches the horse eating oats* 

QUESTIONS? 

What is a Pailiciple ? 

b2 
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Why is i# called Bartieipk ? 
How cjoes it differ from (be verl» ? i^ 

How many participles are tkere ? ^; y , 

What are they called? '^ 

Which have I explained ? 

What rule do you give ^J^you parse the participle ? 
What rule, when yob pa ^^ phe objective case which is gp^ 
veroed by it ? \ ^ 

I will now give you i^kw more particular 

REMARKS ON PARTICIPLES. 
• There are three participles | the Present |6r Active, the Feir- 
fect or Passive, ai\d the Compound Perfect^^ as, << bvti^, lov^ 
ed, having loved. '^. 

Agreeably to tfai^ general practice of grammarians, I have 
represented the present participle, as active ^ and the past, as 
passive : but they are not uniformly so /the present is some- 
times passive ; and the past is freqtrently active. \ Thus, 
/^ The youth waa coiuuming by a slow malady ;'^ "/The In- 
N dian was burning by the cruelty of h'ls enemies ;" <^ The num- 
ber is augmeniing daily ;"^ Plutarch's Lives are rfprinting ;^^ 
appear to be instances of the present participle's being used 
passively. " He has instructed me ;" " I have gratefully re^ 
paid h\s kindness ;" are exainoles of the past participle's be- 
ing applied in an active sense jf It may also be observed, that 
the present participle is som^mes associated with the past 
and future tenses of the verb ; and the past participle connect- 
ed with the present and future tenses. — The most unexcep- 
tionable distinction which grammarians make between the 
participles, is, that the one points to the continuation o^lhe^ac- 
tiouj^passion, or state, denoted by the verb ; and the other, to 
the completion of it. Thus, the present participle signifies ^ 
imperfect action, or action b^^an and not ended : as, '^ I omi ' 
writing a letter." The past participle signifies action perftct*^^ 
ed, or finished : as, «< I have toritten a letter j'V" The letter is 
writtenJ^^ 

y^he participle is distinguished from the adjective, by the 
lormer's expressing the idea of time, and the latler's denoting 
only a quality.f The phrases « loving to give as well as to 
receive," « mcMirkg in haste," *< heated with liquor," contain 
participles giving the idea of time; burtheepitheli contained in 

* When this participle is joined to the verb lo h€tve, it is called per- 
fict ; when it is joined to the verb to be, or understood with it, it is de- 
nonuiiated pasrive. 
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tbe expfes8J©to8, ** a hnsmg child," " a mtmng spectacle," « a 
heated imagmfttlon," mark simply the qualities referred to, 
without any regard to time ; and may properly be called par:- 
ticipial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time; but they 
also signify actions, and govern the eases of nouns and pro- 
nojins, in the same manner as verbs do. 
yrarticiples sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
^nd are used as such : as in the following instances : '< The 
beginning ;^' *^ a good understanding f^ " excellent writing j^ 
" The chancellor's being attached to the king secured nis 
crown ;" " The general's having failed in this enterprise oc- 
casioned bis disgrace ;" << John's having been writing a long 
time had wearied him." 

That the words in italicmf the thre^^atter examples, per- 
form the office of substantives, and may be considered as such, 
will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of them has exactly 
the same meaning and construction as, ^< Tbe chancellor's at- 
tachment to the king secured the crown ;" and that the other 
examples will bear a similar construction. The words, being 
aitachedy govern the word chancellor's in the possessive case, 
in the one instance^ as clearly as aiiachment govcirns it in that 
case, in 4ie other : and it is only substantives, or words and 
phrases which operate as substantives, that govern the geni- 
tive or possessive case* 

The followmg sentence is not precisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or construction, though, except the pos- 
sessive case, the words are the same : *' The chancellor, be- 
ing attached to the king, secured his crown." In the former, 
the vor^SyMngistiiached, form tbenommative case to the verb, 
and are stated as the cause of the etect; in the latter, they 
are not the nominative case, and make only a circumstance to 
ehancellor^ yfhieh is the proper nominative. It may not be 
improper to add another foriQ of this sentence, by which the 
learner may better understand the peculiar nature and form of 
«ach of these rood^ of expression : ^ The chancellor being at- 
tached to the king, his crown was secured." This consti- 
tutes what is properly called, tbe Cass Absolute ; or, the 
NotfiHATiySf Absoi»uts«. 

QUESTIONS. 
I|i what respect is a participle like a verb f 
^ow does it differ from a verb ? 

Sow is it Hke an adjective ? 
ow does it difier from it ? 
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Is the participle ending in tn^ always u«ed in an active sense r 
Is the perfect or pamve participle always used in a passive 
sense ? 

When is Mt« participle properly called pasiwe^ and wheii 
perfect? 

Is a participle ever used as a noun ? 

Can you give examples with the present^ pamve^n^nd com- 
jpoimd perfect participle so used ? \ 

V 



CONVERSATION VIIL 



OF ADVERBS. 

CaroUne, The Adverb, I believe, is the next part of speech 
in order ; so I suppose we are to have that in this Conversa- 
tion, t 

Tutor, Yes ; pan Adverb is a word wbich has its gram- 
matical connections always with a Fer6, Participk, Adjec- 
tive, or another Adverb \ so that you are now prepared to 
receive the explanations concerning this part ai speech, and 
understand its relations in a sentence. It has no connex- 
ion with a noun, or any other part of speech, except the four 
which I have just mentioned, i It is called adverb^ because it 
is more frequently added to the verb than to any other part 
«f speech ; and when added to a verb, or a pariic^le, it i»ually 
expresses the .f £»te, the manner, or the pface^ in which an ac- 
tion is done \\ as, the boy walks ^hudjf, leigurefyy qmekfyj 
hastily y or badly , &c. : or with a participle : as, I see the 
boy vfdlking slowly, leisurely, quickly, Sec, ; these adverbs 
i^ualify the participle ; and you see that all these express the 
manner in which the actions are done^ that are denoted by 
the verb or participle. 

There are many sorts of adverbs. 

A d verbs of time present are such as these : Now, tx>*d»y^Sec 

Of time past: Already, heretofore, before, lately, yester« 
day, hitherto, long since, long ago, Ssc, 

Of time to dome: To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, bence* 
forth, by and by, &c. 

Of time indefinite : Oft, often, oft*times, then, when, ever^ 
never, again^ &c. 
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Of place : There, where, elsewhere, anywhere, nowhere, 
hkher, whither, thither, whence, hence, thence, upwards, 
downwards, forwards, backwards, whithersoever, 8sc. 

When an adverb is joined to an adjective or adverb, it gen- 
erally expresses a degree of the adjective or adverb ^for some 
adverbs have degrees of compariscm like adjectives /as, the 
adverbs, soon, often,, mnch, well ; and these are compared 
thus : 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

soon, sooner^ soonest, 

often, oftener,^ oftenest 

much, more, most. 

^ well, better, best. 

f Adverbs ending jn ly, are compared by more and most i 
f positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

wisely, more wisely, most wisely, 

ably, more ably, most ably. 

And adverbs express the degrees of Adjectives : as, 
Positive. Comparative, Superlative. 

wise, ' more wise, most wise, 

wise, less wise, least wise, 

prudent, more prudent, most prud^nt^ 

When such phrases as the following ; noite at all^ a great 
deal^ many times, a few days ago ; are joined to verbs, par- 
ticiples, or adjectives, you wUl call them adverbial phrases, 

George, I suppose we can now parse sentences containing 
SIX parts of speech : Nouns, Verbs, Articles, Adjectives, Par- 
ticiples, and Adverbs. 

Tutor. Yes : and you must be careful to remember how' 
each is parsed. 

In parsing a iVbttn, tell its person, number, g«nder, and case. 
In parsing a Verb, tell whether it is transitive or intransi- 
tive ; also tell Hs person, number, and with what nominative 
it agrees, and give Rule I. 

In parsing an Article, tell what kind, and what it refers to, 
and give Rule IV. 

In parsing an Adjective, tell the degree of comparison, and 
what noun it belongs to, and give Rule V. 

In parsing a Participle, tell what it refers to, and give Rule 
VI. 

In parsing an Adverb, tell of what kind it is, whether of 
time, place, or quality, &c. and what particular word it quali- 
fies, and give 
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RULE VIIL 

^ Adverbs qualify verbs, pariicijileS} adjectives, and other 
adverbs. 

By observing these directions, you can parse these senten- 
ces^ which I have written for you to practise upon. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Good boys study well. Very industrious children study a 
great deal. Very idle girls learn none at all. 

Note. You perceive in these sentences, that the word uc- 
ry does not belong to the nouns children and boys ; for the 
sense is not very children — very boys, but it belongs to the ad- 
jectives industrious and idle, and it is therefore an adverb, and 
qualifies an adjective. | A word is always an adverb when it 
qualifies a verb, an adjective, a participle, or another adverb, 
as I have before explained to you. , 

Now parse the following examples : 

Old houses soon fali^^The new ship sails fast — Good peo- 
ple love young cliildren learning well — Large cities contain 
many poor inhabitants — Persons seeing litrle girls, learning 
grammar thoroughly, feel much pleasure— Behaving careless* 
iy, boys do mischief—- Running swiftly, horses break carriages 
— Servants driving horses very carelessly^ often break peo- 
ple's limbs. 

The definite article is fregumUy prefixed to adverbs of the 
comparative and superlative degrees, to mark the degree 
more strongly: as, 

The more the wind blows, the faster tlie ship sails — The 
more the boy studies the lesson, the better the boy understands 
the lesson. 

REMARKS ON ADVERBS. 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to express 
compendiously in one word, what must otherwise have re- 
quired two or more : as, "He acted wisely,? for, he acted 
with wisdom ; " prudently,'* for, with prudence 5 " He did 
k here," for, he did it in this place; " exceedingly,*' for, to a 
great degree 5 " often and seldwB," for many, and for a few 
times 5 " very," for, in an eminent degree, &c.-*r Phrases which 
do the office of adverbs, may properly be termed adverbial 
phrases. « They labour none at all; They work a great 
deal.^^ — Here the phrases in italics, may be called adverbial 
phrases, because they qualify the verbs. 

There are many words in the English language, that are 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs: as, 
"More men than women were there ;" or, " I am more diligent 
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than he.^' In the former sentence, more » evidently an ad- 
jective, and in the latter an adverb, There are others that 
are sometimes used as substantives, and sometimes as adverbs : 
as, V To day's ksson is longer than yesterday's :" here /o-cfay 
and yesterday are substantives, because they are words that 
make sense of themselves, and admit besides of a possessive 
case; but in the phrase, ^ He came home yesterday, and sets 
out again to-day," they are adverbs of time ; because they an- 
swer to the question t^Aen.^ The adverb mucA is used as all 
three : as, ** Where much is given^ much is required ;" " Much 
money has been expended ;'' <^ It is much better to go than to 
stay." In the iirst of these sentences, muck is a substantive ; 
in the second, it is au adjective ; and in the third, an adverb. 
In short, nothing but the sense, can determine what they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to certain 
classes, the chief of which arc those owSumber, Order, Place, 
Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, Affirmation, Ne- 
gation, Interrogation, and Compari$on.\ - ? 

1, 0(numb&' : as, " Once, twice, ihrice," &c. 
\ 2. Qf order: as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, fifthly, 
lastly, fmally," &c. 

is, OC place: as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere^ any where, - 
somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, thither, upwards, 
downwards, forwards, backwards, whence, hence, thence, 
whithersoever, &c. 

4.'0( time, ^ 

Of time preseni : as, ^^ Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time past: as, " Ahready, before, lately, yesterday,* 
tofor% hitherto, long since, long ago," &c. 

Of time to come: as, "To-morrow, not yet, he^ 
hence^Drth,^ henceforward, by and by, instantly /pr^ifl^ly,h<. 
mediately, straightways," Sx. 

Of time indefitdte: as, « Oft, often, ofl-times, oftentimes, 
sometunes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, al- 
ways, when, then, ever, never, again,^' &c. 

5. Of quantity: as, << Much, little, su^ciently, how much, 
enough, abundai>tly," &c. 

6.^0f manner or quaUiy: as, " Wisely, foolishly, justly, 
unjustly, quickly, slowly," &c. Adverbs of quality are the 
most numerous kind 5 and they are generally formed by ad- 
ding the term'mation ly to an adjective or participle, or chan- 
f^ing k into ly : asy " Bad, badly 5 cheerful, cheerfully ; able, 
^ably ; admirable, admirably." 

7. Of doidit : as, " Perhaps, peradventuref possibly, pcr- 
;bance." 
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8. Of affirmalion : as, " Verily, traly, undoubtedly, doubt- 
less, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," &c, 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not at 
all, in no wise,'.' &c. 

10. Of interrogation: as, "How, why, wherefore, whi- 
ther," &c. 

11. Of comparison : as, " More, most, better, best, worse, 
worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike,"/&c. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the preposi- 
tions with the adverbs, of place, here, there, and where : as, 
" Hereof, thereof, whereof ; hereunto, thereto, whereto ; here- 
by, thereby, whereby ; herewith, therewith, wherewith* ; here- 
in, tbereui, wherein ; therefore, (i. e. there-for,) wherefore, (i. 
e. where-for,) hereupon, or hereon, thereupon, or thereon, 
whereupon, or whereon, &c. Except therefore^ these are 
seldom used. 

In some instances, the preposition sufiWrs no change, but 
becomes an adverb merely by its application : as, when we 
say, " he rides about ;" " he was near falling 5" " but do not 
after lay the blame on me." 

^ There are also some adverbs, which are composed of nouns, 

and the letter a used instead of a/, on^ &c. : as, r< Aside, 

p» atliirst, afoot, asleep, aboard, ashore, abed, aground,' afiosif^" 

5:c. r 
ConmS^^ words, when and where, and all others of the same na- 
ffiore s9k such as, whence, whither, whenever, wherever, &c. may 
The Hbp^^^y called adverbial conjunction^ because, they par- 
more thet^ the nature both of adverbs and conjunction^^ oiScon- 
the les^ft^f ^^ ^^^y conjoin smtences ; of adverbs, Ai they de- 

u^^^he^Ki^ributes either of time or of place, 
j/" It may bip particularly observed, with respect to the word 
therefore, that it is an adverb, when, without joining senten- 
ces, it only gives the sense of, for that reason. When it gives 
that sense, and also connects, it is a conjunction : " He is good, 
therefore he is happy." The same observation may be ex- 
tended to the words consequently, accordingly, and the like. 
When these are subjoined to and, or joined to if, since, &c. 
they are adverbs, the .connexion being made without their 
help : when they appear single, and unsupported by ai>y. other 
connective, they may be called conjunctions. ; 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity 
there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided with 
tenses, to show that circumstance. The answer is, thungh 
tense» may be sufficient to denote the greater distinctions ot 



\ 
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tiiney yet, to denote them all by the tenses would be a perplex- 
ity without end. What a variety of forms must be given to 
the verb, to denote yesterday^ to-day^ to-morrowy formerly, 
lately, just noWy nowy Hmmedkatefyy presently y eoony l^ereaf' 
tevy &c. It was this consideration that made the adverbs of 
time necessary, over and above the tenses. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is an adverb ? 

To what does an adverb belong ? 

To what does an adjective belong ? 

When a word qualifies a verb, participle, an adjective, or 
adverb, what part of speech is it ? 

Are adverbs compared ? 

How are adverbs ending in ly compared ? 

What is the rule when you parse an adverb ? 

Dees an article ever refer to an adverb ? 

For what purpose does the article refer to it ? 

Ipor what purpose do adverbs seem to have been originally 
eoht rived ? 

What is an adverbial phrase ? 
.. What words are sometimes used as adverbs, sometimes as 
adjectives, and somethnes as nouns ? Can you give examples ? 

When are the words^ to-day, yesierdayy and to-morraiVy 
noans, and when adverbs ? 

now many classes of adverbs are there ? 

What are thev ? 

What are the adverbs of number ? 

What are the adverbs of order ? 

What' are the adverbs of place? 

What are the adverbs of time present ? 

What are the adverbs of titaepast 9 

What are the adverbs of time to come ? 

What are the adverbs of time indefinite ? 

What are the adverbs of quantity ? 

What are the adverbs of quality or mmmer ? 

What are the adverbs of doubt ? 

What are the adverbs of affirmation ? 

What are the adverbs of negatimt? 

What ere the adverbs of interrogation? 

What are the adverbs of comparison ? 

What adverbs are composed of nouns, and the letter a? 

Wfiat words are called adverbial conjunctions ? 

Why may they be so called ? 

F 
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When are the words, i^rff/ore, consefueniiffj and accord" 
inglyy adverbial conjucttons, and when adverbs ? 



CONVERSATION IX. 



/ 



OF PRONOUNS. 

«F THE PERSONAL AND ADJECTIVE FBONOUNS. 

Tutor. I shall this morning make yoii acquainted with the 
Pronoun. 

George. What is meant by pro? — A noun we know is a 
nuine. 

Tutor. Pro mewnstfor, or instead of. 

Caroline. Now I thiiJc 1 understand what a pronoun*is« 
It means instead of a. douo, or it is a word used instead of a 
noun. 

Tutor. It is a word used instead of a noon to prevent ^ 
too frequent repetition of the same word. Thus if we faaijMb 
pronouns in the language, I should say; < Caroline is a gb6d 
girl, because Caroline studies Caroline's lessons well, and Ca* 
roline will soon understand CaroUne's grammar.' But "we 
have pronouns which are used to prevent this disagreeable re- 
petition. 

George, And therefore, instead of repeating the word Co- 
rolincy so many times' as you did just now, I sliould say, — 
< Caroline is a good girl, because sht studies her lessons well, 
and she will soon understand her grammar.' — It is plainly to 
be seen, that sl^e and her are pronouns^ used instead of the 
noun Caroline. 

Caroline. And if the same could be said of George, I 
should say, ^ He studies his lessons wdl,' &c. 

Tutor. Yes : and you must readily perceive that gender 
belongs to pronouns ; for when you speak of George, you say 
he and his; but when yoti speak of Caroline, you say ehe and 
her ; but when you speak of a thing that is neither masculine 
Dor feminine, it is used : as, ^^ I hold a book ; it belongs to 
you, and you must use it carefully." Now you see, that pro- 
nouns must be <^ the same gender, as the niouns are for which 
rhey stand. 

George. I should think, thfit they must agree in number 



/ Person First. 


Nom. 


I. 


F098, 


Afine. 


Obj. 


Me. 




We. 


P088. 


Ours. 


Obj. 


Us. 
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cause the verbs whispergf plays, mnthy are all of the third per- 
son singular y and their naminatives are third persoo plural; 
so they do not agree with their nominatives. They should 
be whisper J play ^ say. 

Tutor. Yery well. I jAall now give the personal pro- 
nouns In their different eases. The personal pronouns are de- 
clined in the following manner : 

Singular Number. 
2d. Sd Mas. 3d Fern.* Zd Neu. 
/Nom. I. Thou. He. She. It. 

Thtne. His. Hers. Its. 

Thee. Him. Her, It. 

Plural Number. 
Ye or you. They. They. They. 

Yours. Theirs. Theirs. Theirs. 
You. Them. Them. Them* 

Adjective Pronouns are a kind of pronouns that belong 
to nouns like adjectives ; and are, on that account, called pro- 
nouns adjeciioey or adjective pronouns. They are therefore 
of a mixed nutore, participating of the properties both of pro- 
nouns and adjectives. They may be divided into four sorts. 
.Those which imply possession are called possessive adjective 
pronouns^ vis. 

My, thy, &i€f her, our, your, their, own. 
Those that denote the persons or things that make up a 
camber, each taken separately and singly, are called distribu* 
live adjectine pronouns, viz. 

Each, every, either. 
These you will perceive must be used with nouns of the ^ai- 
gular number only. 

George. I see dearly it would be improper to say, every 
boxes — each houses^-^ther persons, &c. I should say, every 
box — each house — either person. But what are the other two 
kinds of adjective pronouns ? 

Tutor. The demonstrative and indefinite. The demon- 
strative are those which precisely point out the subject to 
which they relate : they are, 

This and that, and their plurals, these and those, and tlie 
words /ori»«r and loiter. Tlie last two are declinable. 

The indefinite are those which express their subjects ifl an 
ladefinlte or general manner. Of this kind are the foHowing ; 
Some, one, any, other, all, such, &e« 
Geoxf^, let me hear you repeat the adjective pronoms. 
j(jeorge. The adjective pronouns are, 
Possessit^ My, thy, his, her, ou^, your, tbeif, i»w»* 

p2 
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/ Distrilnttive, Each, every, either. * 
f Demonstrative. This and that, these and those, former 
and latter, i f 

} Jndefifdte. Some, one, any, other, all, such, &c.^ 

Tutor, You have repeated them accurately. Several of 
these words are sometimes used apart from any nouns : or in 
other words, they do not always belong to a noun like an adr 
jective. 

Caroline. * When they are not used with a noun like an 
adjective, either expressed or understood, then I suppose they 
are not to be called adjective pronouns, hvx pronouns only. 

Tutor. You are right ; for the meaning of the word adjec- 
tive is added — therefore when a word is not added to a noun 
It is not an adjective. For example, when Ms and her are not 
added to a noun, they are personal pronouns, and by declining 
he and she you will find what case they are in. So, each, 
every y and either^ when used without a noun, are distributive 
pronouns^ So also, with the demonstrqiives. You will call 
them dmovistrative pronouns, when they are not prefixed to 
any notins necessarily expressed or understood. Aad somej 
one, any J other, a//,^and such, you will call indefinite pronourfs, ' 
when they are not prefixed to nouns expressed or understood- | 

George, Will you give us some examples of these woids, * 
when used bs pronouns merely, and some examples in which ^ 
they are used os adjective pronouns ? * * i 

Tutor, 1 shall in a few minutes, give you a parsing lesson 
to practise upon ; and I will then give you such examples as 
will illustrate the use of these words as pronouns merely, and 
alsp as adjective pronouns. The words one and other, and 
former and latter, are declinable. 

^One is declined in the following manner : 



Singular, 


Plural, 


Nom, One. 


Ones. 


Poss, One's. 


Ones'. 


Obj, One. 


Ones. 


ind other b declined thus : 




Singular, 


Plur€d. 


Nom, Other. 


Others. 


Poss, Other's. 


Others'. 


06;. Other. 


Others. 



0?ie tind other when declinable, or used apart from any 

iidUn, yuu will call indefinite pronouns, as well as the others 

[v mentioned with them. The word another is composed of the 

indefinite article and the word other ; and it may be declined 

and used as a pronoun merely, like other, or as an adjective 
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pronoun. The word none is composed of not and one; and 
It seems originally to have signified only a single person <or 
thing; but there is good authority for using it in both numbers. 
None J then, is an indefinite pronoun y either of the singular or 
plural number, as the sense may require. 

When none is used as an acfjective pronoun, it follows the 
noun to which it belongs : as, '< Terms of peace were none 
vouchsafed." Self is added to possessive adjective pronouns : 
as, myself, yourselves ; and sometimes to personal pronouns : 
as, himself, themselves, &c. and these, you will call compound 
personal pronouns ; and myself and yourself y &c., the same, 
in the singular number. Himself and themselves are now used 
in the nominative case, instead of hisselfsmd theirselves. I 
will now give you a number of questions, and when you can 
answer them alt, you will be prepared to parse the sentences 
which I shall give you to practise upon. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is a pronoun ? 

How many personal pronouns are there ? 
. Itbw many persons have pronouns ? 

How many cases have they ? 

What is the first person ? 

How do you decline it ? 

What is the personal pronoun of the second person ? 

How is it declined ? 

How do you decline the personal pronoun of the third per- 
son, masculine gender ? 

How tlie third person of feminine gender ? 

How the third person of neuter gender ? 

When you decline the pronoun of the second person, you 
find that you is used in the nominative case, as well as in the 
objective. When you see the word you, written in a sentence^ 
then, how will you know whether it is a nominative or an ob- 
jective case ? 

How will you know when the pronoun iV, is a nominative or 
an objective case? 

When yod say a word is of the first, second, or third person^ 
what do you understand by the word person ? 

What are ^Jective pronouns ? 

How many kinds are there? 

What are the possessive ? 
. What are the distributive ? 

What are the demonstrative f 

What are the iDdefinite ? 
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Which of the possee^ve are declinable ? 

Are these two called adjective pronouns wbeii they are de- 
clinable and have cases ? 

What are they called ? 

Which of the indefioite are declinable f 

Decline one. 

Decline o/Aer. 

Ave any of the distributive or demonstrative declinable ? 

Declineybriwer and latter. 

When are all these considered as adjective pronouns, and 
when as pronouns merely ? 

What do you understand by the vf ox A adjective? 

What rule have you for pronouns ? 

What is the personal termination of the verb of the second 
person singular? or in other Trords, how does the verb of the 
second person singular end ? ' 

What is the personal termination of the verb of the third 
person singular ? 

' Now parse the following sentences, in which ^you nvill find 
tjie personal and adjective pronouns, combined with those 
parts of speech which you had before; and when parsing the 
adjective pronoun, you will give : 

RULE X. 

Every adjective /woaown belongs to somenoun^ or pronoun^ 
expressed or understood, 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
I see that man teaching hts child. Your father loves his 
children very mui!:h. My friends visit me very often. People 
many times complain unreasonably. I run. Thou runnesl. 
He runs. He runneth. We run. You run. Thev run. 
Thou teachest me. I teach thee. He teaches us. She loves 
him. He pities her. Her they instruct. Them we command. 
You they feed. Them you carry. Every man helps a little. 
Some persons labour, others labour not ; the* former increase, 
the latter decrease. Those horses draw the new coach very 
easily. Each pupil daily recites his own lesson twice. You 
have not any other books. 

Note. j4 pronoun in the possessive case, l^e a nomif i$ 
governed by the following noun expressed or understood. 
One loves one's &At Our neighboim invite tfamr frieadfv 

* The article w^jen to a juronoutt «s weU as i» a sioan^ 
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Her boys play a great deal. Her son loves her. Thy daugh- 
ter pleases her teacher. Your dog hurts mine. My servant 
assists yours. 

Note. J^ectives, and adjective pronounSy belong to pro-' 
twuns as tveU as to nouns. 
/The old bird feeds the young ones. 
Every one learns his task well. 
Great boys teach the small ones. 

I Will now close this Conversation with aifew additional 

REMARKS. 

Mine and tkine^ instead of my and </«y, were formerly used 
before a substantive^ or adjective, beginning with a vowel, or 
a silent h : as, ^^ Blot out all mine iniquities." 

The following sentences exemplify the possessive adjective 
pronouns. — ^' My lesson is finished ; Thy books are defaced ; 
He loves his studies ; She performs her duty ; We own our 
faults ^ Your situation is distressing ; I admire their virtues.^ 

The following are examples of the possessive cases of the 
personal pronouns. ^< This desk is mine ; the other is thine f 
These trinkets are his ; those are hers ; This house is ours^ 
and that is yours ; Theirs is very commodious." 

EcLch relates to two or more persons or things, and signifies 
either of the two, or every one of any number taken separately* 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one of them all, taken separately. This pronoun was for- 
merly used apart from its noun ; but it is now constantly annex- 
ed to it, except in legal proceedings : as, in the phrase, ^ all 
and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things t$d&en separately, 
and signifies, the one or the other. To say, '^ either of the 
three," is therefore improper. It should be, '<any of the 
three." 

Neither imports ^^not either ;^^ that is, not one nor the 
other t as, " Neither of my friends was there." If more than 
two are alluded to, it should be, ^< None of my friends was 
there." 

This refers 4 the nearest person or thing, and that to the 
most distant : << This man is more intelligent than tkat.^ This 
indicates the latter, or last mentioned ; that the former, or first 
mentioned : as, ^^ Both wealth and poverty are temptations , 
thatf tends to excite pride, thiSy discontent." 

One has a possessive case, Which it forms in the same man- 
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ner as substantives : as, one, one^s. This word has a gen- 
eral signification, meaning people at large ; and sotnetiines 
also a peculiar reference to the person who is speaking : as, 
" One ought to pity the distresses of mankind." " One is apt 
to love one's self." This word is often used, by good writers, 
in the plural number: as, <<The gre^ ones of the world;" 
^' The boy wounded the old bird, and stole the young ones ;" 
*^ My wife and the little ones are in good health." 

Others is only used when apart from the noun to which it 
refers, whether expressed or understood : as, " When you 
have perused thes* papers, I will send you the others,*' When 
this pronoun is joined to nouns, either singular or plural, it 
has no variation : as, " the other man," " the other men." 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the indefi- 
nite pronouns. " Some of you are wise and good ;" " A few 
of them were idle, the takers industrious 5" " Neither is there 
any that is unexceptioqable ;" " One ought to koow oue^s own 
mind;" " They were all present;" ^^ Such is the state of 
roan, that he is never at rest ;" ^^ Some are happy, oiliers are 
miserable." 

The word anoikerls composed of the indefinite article pre- 
fixed to the word other. 

None is used in both numbers : as, '^ None is so deaf as hQ 
that will not hear :" " None of those are equal to these." It 
seems originally to have signified, accorcJHog to Its dertmtion, 
not one, and therefore to have had no plural ; but there is 
good authority for the use of it in the plural number : as, " None 
that go unto her return again." Prov. ii. 19. "Terms of 
peace were none vouchsard." Milton. " None of them are 
varied to express the gender." " None of them have different 
endings for the numbers." Lowth's Introduction* ^^Noneal 
their productions are extant." Blaib. 



CONVERSATION X. 



OF RELATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE 

PRONOUNS. 

^fi our last Conversation I told you, that there were four 
kinds of pronouns, viz. personal, adjective, relative, and inter- 
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rogative pronouns, "^he first two I have explained to you ; 
the last two I will endeavour to make you acquainted with 
this morning. 

f Relative pronouns are such as, tn general, relate to some 
preceding noun or pronoun. The preceding noun or pronoun, 
is called the antecedent, f Antecedent means going before. 
The noun or pronoun, therefore, that goes before the relative, 
which the relative stands for or relates to, is its antecedent ; 
and the relative must be made to agree with its kntecedent in 
person, number, and gender ; because the relative is a pro- 
noun used to save l^e repetition of its antecedent. The rela- 
tive pronouns are, whoy which^ and that. Thus, instead of 
saying, " The boy learns well, the boy studies ;" we say/* The 
hoy learns welt, who studies.'^ Who^ in this sentence, is a 
relative pronoun, third person, singular number, masculine 
gender, agreeing with its antecedent noun boy^ and in the no* 
niinative case to studies. 
And when you parse a relative, always give this rule. 

RULE XL 
f Relative pronouns agree with their antecedent in person^ 
number^ and gender,^ 

I have said that who^ wMchy cmd thaty are relatives*/ That 
is a relative, only when it has the sense of who, or which; that 
is, when you can use who or which in its placei; Thus when 
I say, " Here is a box that I bouglit,'* it is the same sense, as 
if I were to say, " Here is a box which I bought." " The man 
that eamey^^ &c. is the same sense, as ^* the man who came.^' 

George, But I remember the word that^ vma among the 
demon^rative adjective pronouns. How shall I know when 
it is a demofstrcUive, and when it is a relative pronoun ? 

Tutor, iWhen that is a demonstrative, it points out some- 
thing precisely, and it cannot be changed into who or which, 
as it can when it is a relative. 9 For example, " Give me that 
box!'— ^" See that box." In these phrases that is a demonstra* 
tive, aiid you perceive that you cannot supply its place by who 
or which, as you can in these. "The boy that studies will 
Improve." — ^^ The wood that I bought is good." 

Caroline, Are the relatives declined as the personal pro- 
nouns are ? 

Tutor, The relative ufho is thus declined '/Singular, Nom- 
ioati ve Who, Possessive Whose, Objective Whom. The pht-^ 
rai is the same,^/This relative does not vary on account of 
its person, number, or gender* 
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George. How then shall we know its person^ number, and 
gender? 

Tutor, By its antecedent. 

Caroline, I could have answered that question, for J re- 
member the tenth rule, " Relative pronouns agree with their V^ 
antecedents in person, number , and gender.^' But is it proper 
to say, The m^ter which teaches me, teaches George ? 

Tutor, No^'when the antecedent denotes persons, or intel- 
ligent beings, you must use who, whose, and whom; therefore 
you should say, the master who teaches, &c. But when the 
antecedent denotes animals or things, yott must use which or 
that, i ] 

George, Are which SLud that declinable? 

3lK<or. J^Nof these relatives are indeclinable. They are 
used in the nominative, and objective cases, and are spelled in §, 
the same manner in both ; but they have no possessive case, 

Caroline. Is that never used as a relative, when the ante- 
cedent denotes persons, or intelligent beings ?• 

Tutor, Yes, in several instances : as first, when wito has 
been used in the same member of the sentence, to prevent the 
too frequent recurrence of the same word, we use that. Se- 
condly, when persons make but part of the antecedent : as, 
"The ma» and the horses that were drowned, have been 
found.'^ In this sentence, neither who nor which would be 
proper. Thirdly, when we ask a question with who : as, 
" Who that is honest would behave thus ??' Fourthly, thai is 
more elegantly used as a relative than who or which after 
adjectives of the superlative degr^ee : as, ** Moses was the 
meekest man that ever lived." " Solomon was the wisest man 
that we read of." " This is the best pen that I ever had.'^ 
Fifthly, that is used after the adjective same in preference to 
who or which: as, "He is the same man that%^ you saw." 
The word as, when it folifows iUch, is used as a relative^ in 
preference to who, which, or thft : as,y " I like such people 
as are agreeable." " I am pissed with such pupils as im- 
prove," &c. 

George, What are the interrogative pronouns ? 

Tutor, I Who, which, and what, when used in asking ques- 
tions, are interrogative pronouns. ) Who and which, when 
they relate to antecedents, are relatives ; when used in asking 
questions, interrogatives. Who is declined in the same man- 
ner when an interrogative, as it is when a relative. What 
is indeclinable. This word, should not be used as a relative. 
" The book what you gave me," &c. is bad English, It 
shotrld bey" The book which, or that, you gave roe," &c. 
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f Which and what are sometimes joined to nouns like adjec- 
tives, and then they become interrogative adjective pronouns : 
as, " What man is that ?" «<' Which pen will you have ?" 

CaroUne. We know now, that who, which, and that, ar^ 
k^ called rekUive pronouns, because they relate to some antece- 
dent, and that adjei^ive pronouns are so called, because they 
belong to some noun, like an adjective ', and that interrogtt' 
five pronouns are so. called, because they are used in asking 
questions ; for a question means an interrogation ; but we do 
not know why personal pronouns are so called . 

TtHor, They are so called because they denote what per- 
son they are of, by their spelling. They do not depend on 
amy other word for Xhear person. Thus, if I write the word 1, or 
thou, or he, or she, or it, without any connexion with another 
word, you know what person each of them is ; but if I write 
the word who, or which, or that, you cannot tell what person 
it is. But if I write Zie as an antecedent before the relative, 
then we know thej5er«owof the relative, as well as its number 
and gender ; because the relative depends on the antecedent , 
for its person, number, ^n^ gender^ and agrees with it accord- 
ing to the tenth rule. Thus when I say, " I who — Thou who 
* — He who — We who — You who — They who" — in all these 
instances, you perceive that who does not vary, and you can 
know its person, &c. only hy its antecedents, I, thou, he, &c. 
But it is not so with respect to its antecedents, I, thou, he, &:c. 
which are personal pronouns. They have person of them* 
selves, and denote their person by their spelling. 

Caroline, I think we now understand whv the different 
kinds of pronouns are distinguished by particular names or 
terms. These distinctions of the pronouns show us, in some 
degree, their different natures and connexions. 

Tutor. I shall now ask you a number of questions wliicli I 
presume you 4:an answer. 

•^QUESTIONS. 
" What are relative pronouns ? 

How do you decline who ? 

Are which and <Aa^ declinable ? 

When must who be used ? 

I what instances is that more elegantly applied to pcrsoii^ 
iha.ntffho.f 

In what instances must that be used as a relative, where 
neither toho nor c^Atc^ would be proper ? 

Wh^n must a» be used as a relative ? . 
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How do you know the person^ number, and gender of a rjc-r 
lative pronoun ? 

How do you know when that is a relative, and when a dcr 
monstrative ? 

Which and thett being indeclinable, foow will you know their 
case ? See the rule below. 

What are the interrogative pronouns ? 

When which and what are added to nouns, what are they ? 

I will now give you some exercises which you are prepared 
to parse. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Who does that work ? — Who recites this lesson ? — Whom 
3ee I ? — Whom seest thou liow ? — Whom sees he ? — Whom 
see ye sometimes — Whom lovest thou most ? — What dost 
thou to-day ? — What person seest thou teaching that boy ? — 
Which girl instruct they ? — ^I Save an excellent house. — ^Thou 
hast a handsome little sister. — He has an honest friend. — He 
hath two new knives. — We have B90st worthy friends. — -You 
have a most agreeable temper. — They have an easy task. — 
What has he ? — ^What book has he ? — Which road takest 
thou ? — What child teaches he ? — Us they teach. — Them wc 
ccach. — Her I instruct. — Thee he often praises. 

RULE XH. 
JFIien no nominative comes betioeen the relative mid the verb, 
the relative is the nominative to the verb ^ but when a nam- 
inative does come betrceen the relcUive and the verb, the rela- 
tive must be in the possessive casCy and governed by the fol- 
lowing nouny or in the objective, and governed by the follow^ 
ing verb, or Bome participle , or preposition^ in its owmmmbcr 
of the sentence. -^ 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
The man who teaches you, pleases your father. — The per- 
son whom I teach, loves his friends. — The woman whose 
house they hire, owns many houses. — Thee, whom thy friends 
admire, we also love. — Them, whom thou pleasest, sonre 
others displease. — Wliom ye ignorantly worship, him declare 
I. — Him, whom you see, I love still. — The house'whi;*^ he 
occupies, our neighbour owns. — ^The elegant booksj. which the 
little boys read, the old man sells. — I, whom you oall, hear 
your voice.— Thou, who makest my shoes, sellcst many ttiorr^ 
1 have good bodks, you ha'^e bet(er, he has the best. 
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CONVERSATION XI. 



OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Tutor, We commence this morning with the preposition, 
'which is a part of speech very easily understood/'Prepositions 
serve to connect words with one another, and to show the re- 
lations between them. ) Prepositions, being words used to ex- 
press connexions, have no person, number, gender, nor case. 
They agree with nothing ;/but they goveVn nouns and pro- 
nouns that follow them in tne objective case. / 
y The principal prepositions are the following : 



of 


in 


out of 


into 


to 


over 


for 


under 


by 


through 


with 


about 


within 


amidst 


without 


below 


aronnd 


between 



near 



up 

down 

before 

behind 

off- 



over agamst 

across 

except 

athwart 

towards 

beside 

aceording to 

throughout 



betwixt 

heneath 

from 

beyond 

at 

instead of 

notwithstanding on 

concerning upon 

touching amongst 

There are others which need not be mentioned, because b^ 
examining and parsing these, you will easily understand the 
nature and character of this part of speech, and be able to dis^ 
tinguish It from others whenever you see it. 

George. You say that prepositions govern the objective 
case. They do not express any action done to an object, as 
a verb or participle does. 

Tutor. That is true^ The objective case that is governed 
by a preposition, is not the object of an action, but the object 
merely of a relation. They require the noun or pronoun fol- 
lowing, to be in the ohjective case, and not tlie nominative or 
possessive case. This you will perceive by putting pronouns 
after the prepositions which I have written. You will see that 
the pronouns must be me, thee, Am, Aer, ««, them^ and not J, 
tfiouj /le, she, they. To say, Of J, to Mow, with they, 8ft, you 
immediately perceive to be contrary to usage, and that it is 
nonsense. 
. When nouns are placed after prepositions, then, they must 
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be in the same case that a pronoun would, if placed where the 
noun is, for nouns and pronouns have the same construction. 
When you parse an objective case, governed by a prepojsf* 
tion, you will give this rule : 

.. , RULE XriL V 

/ Prepositions govern the objective case.*> 

Caroline. I do not perceive very clearly how preposition!^ 
connect words together; nor do I well understand how they 
show the relation between them. 

Tutor. I will illustrate the nature and office of a preposi- 
tion by a few examples. , 

The boy writes— *a pen. The man walks the river .^ 

My horse is— *— the stable. You live 'St, Paul's. The 

man fell the water. The Theatre is situated -the Faxk* 

In each of these expressions, you perceive either a total 
want of connexion, or such a connexion as produces either 
falsehood or nonsense. Fill up each vacancy in its order by 
the following prepositions, withy to^ardsy in, op20siie to or 
over against y into, opposite to, and you will see that the con-' 
nexion will be perfect, and the sense complete* 

George. I now see the necessity and use of prepositions 
ag connectives, butl^diouldlike toiiear one word, if you please, 
on the subject ot relation* 

Tutor. When I say this box lies on the table, you may 
perceive that on shows the existing relation between the box 
and the table, or the relative position each has in respect to 
the other. And so when I say, I throw the box under the 
table — up the chimney — through the window — douai stairs — 
into the fire, &c. the several prepositions show the diflferent re- 
lations between the box and the other things mentioned. Pre^ 
positions, then, being words that show the relation between 
persons, places, and things^, necessarily show the relation also, 
between ihewordsy that denote the persons, places, and things. 

Caroline. I think the office of the preposition, is quite dis- 
tinct from that of any other part of speech, we have been 
made acquainted with ; and that we now clearly comprehend 
its use, and know how to parse it. 

Tutor. I think you do ; but 1 shall here make a few re- 
marks concerning the verbs, which you were not before pre- 

♦^ The adverb Hke, and the adjectives worth and Uke^ when tlney be- 
long; to preceding nouns or pronouns^ govern the objective case : as, 
She dances UH kirn ; she is liks, hint ; she is worth him and till hB 
famihj. 
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pared to {comprehend. There are three sorts of verbs, viz. the 
active, the passive, aod the neut^ verbs. The passive and 
neuter verbs, I shall reserve for some future Conversation. 
The one which I have explained to you, and which you have 
been parsing, is called the active verb, because it expresses an 
action, that is performed by its nominative ; and the nomina- 
tive case to such a verb, may therefore be defined to be the 
actor, as it is the word that denotes the person or thing that 
acts. This active verb is either transitive, or intransitive. 
Tn a former Conversation, I explained the distinction between 
transitive and intransitive verbs. But I can now, perhaps, 
make you see the distinction more clearly./ The transitive 
Verb does not always in reality, express an action done to the 
object, expressed by the objective case which it governs. This 
3'ou will perceive in the use of the verbs, resemble, understand, 
believe „and many others : as, " James resembles him^^ — " You 
understand her^^ — ^^ We believe you.^^ The transitive verb, 
however, has a direct reference to the object, and does not 
permit a preposition to be placed between it and its object. 
But the object which follows an intransitive verb, must be 
governed by a preposition, either expressed or understood, 
and the idiom of pur language generally requires the preposi- 
tion to be expressed ; as you may remember from the exam- 
ples I gave to show you, that prepositions connect words. 
Thus whatil say, " I walk the toindow/^ you perceive that 
some preposition must be placed before the word window : as, 
" I walk to, or 6y, or towards, the window." But the transi- 
tive verb requires no preposition to follow : as, ^' I strike the 
window" — '^ I break the window," &c. I will now give you a 
(aw more examples ; first of transitive verbs, and next odntran^ 
sitive v«rbs. t^ 

Men build ships. We love thee. 

He instructs me. They carry her. 

She teaches him. Men build houses. 

Intransitive Verbs. 

He looks me. They play her. 

She dances him. Men labour houses. 

The n^an goes Boston. We complain \\\e^ ^ 

Supply such prepositions, in these sentences, as will .^nafte 
sense. Reflect upon these examples, until you have a clear 
notion of the tmnsitivije and intransitive verbs. 
/ Verbs are frequently compounded of verbs and preposi- 
tions : as^ to uphold — to invest — toot^erloo^: and this com- 
position gives a new sense to the verb : as, to understand — to 
wiMrsiW — to forgive. But the preposition is more frequent*- 

g2 
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)y placed after the verb, and separately from it, like an ad- 
verb : in this situation it does not less affect the sense of the 
verb, and give it a new meaning, and may b6 considered a 
part of the verb, as it is, when placed before It/ When you 
parse such verbs, you may call them compound verbs,/ And 
remember if the preposition gives a new meaning to your 
verb, which it would not have without it, it becomes a part of 
the verb, whether placed before, or after it. Thus, to cast, 
means to throw / but in the phrase to cast vp an account— 
to cast up, means to compute. So, to fall on, to bear out, to 
give o»er, &c. have very different meanings, from what they 
would, if the prepositions or adverbs after thenj, were noC 
used. — 

^ QUESTIONS, f" 

What is a preposition ? ( ( 

What case does it govern ? ^ 

Is it ever compounded with a verb ? 

What kind of verbs are these called ? 

Explain the diff*erence between a transitive and intransitive 
verb. 

AVhat parts of speech govern the objective case ? 

I shall now give you a parsing lesson to practise upon. ^ 
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EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

An honest advocate pleads the cause of his client with niuci* 
zeal. Good children tell no lies : they speak the trutJi ; ihey 
love their parents 5 they respect their superiors. Envy nou- 
rishes many bad passions. Behave ye kindly to your friends : 
treat them with candour. Love not idleness, it destroys many. 
Persons who have ingenuous minds, suspect not others of dis- 
ingenuousness. The man whom my frienxk supports, treats 
him ill. The army which encamps on the banlcs of the river, 
marches thence to-day. The pen, with which I write, makes 
too large a mark. My neighbour's little girls, going to school, 
the other day,* lost their books. My wt>rkmen ploughing the 
ground, broke the plough. She is like him. She writes likc^ 
him. She is worth him and all his connexions. 

I will close the Conversation with some further ^ 

REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation^ segu) 

* Nouns of time, place jS^ud distance^ arc gen^raljj^ govfilrofcd by a 
preposition understood. 
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to tiave denoted relatioas of place ; but they are now used 
figuratively to express other relations. For example, as they 
who are above have, in several respects, the advantage of such 
as are below^ prepositions expressing high and low places, are 
used for superiority and inferiority in general : as, " He is 
above disguise ;" " we serve under a good master ;" " he rules 
i}ver a willing people ^" *^ we should do nothing beneath our 
character.'^ 

The importance of the prepositions will be further perceived 
by the explanation of a few of them. 

O/* denotes possession or belonging, an effect or consequence 
and other relations connected with these : as, " The house of 
my friend;" that is> " the house belonging to my friend;" " He 
died q/*a fever;" that is, " in consequence of a fever." 
' To or ttntoy is opposed to from: as, '^ He rode from Salis- 
bury to Winchester." 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or circum- 
stance, &c. : as, " He loves her/br (that is, on account of) her 
amiable qualities." 

By is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, i&c. : as, " He was killed by a fall ;" that is, " a fall 
Was the cause of his being killed;" '* This house was built by 
him ;" that is, " he was the builder of it." « 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &:c. : as. 
" We will go with you ;" " They are on good terms with each 
other." — With also alludes to the instrument or means : as, 
" He was cut with a knife." 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being oi' 
acting, &c. : as, " He was born in (that is, during) the year 
1720 ;" " He dwells in the city :" " She lives in affluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : as, 
" He retired into the country ;" " Copper is converted into 
brass." 

Within^ relates to something Comprehended in any place Oi 
time : as, <^ They are within the house :" " He began andiin* 
ished his work within the limited time." 

The signification of without is opposite to that oi within : as, 
^^ She stands without the gate :" But it is more frequently 
opposite to mth i as, " You may go without me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will be 
readily understood, without a particular detail of thehi. I 
shall therefore conclude this head with observing, that there is 
a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of the prepositions 
by and with / which Is observable in sentences like the fol-' 
l<)Wiiig; " He walks toith a jtaff by moonlight 5" « He wafe 
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taken hy stratagem, and killed mth a sword/^ Put the one 
preposition for the other, and say, ^^ he walks hy a staff voith 
moonlight ;" '^ he was taken mth stratagem, and killed hy a 
sword ;" and it will appear, that they differ in signification 
more than one, at first view, would be apt to imiigine. , 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect of 
conjunctions : as, " After jheir prisons were thrown open," 
&c. " Before I die ;" " They made haste to be prepared 
against their friends arrived :" but if the noun timef which is 
understood, be added, they will lose their conjunctive form : 
as, " After [the time when] their prisons,'' &c. 

The prepositions after j before^ above^ beneath^ and several 
others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may be so con- 
sidered : as, " They had their toward soon after f* " He died 
not long before ^^^ *' He dwells above ;^' but if the nouns time 
and place be added, they will lose their adverbial form : as, 
*^ He died not long before that time^^ &c. 

Prepositions as well as some other species of words, have 
a variety of significations. It will both gratify and instruct 
you to examine some nf the various meanings which are at- 
tached to the preposition Fan. You will find, that each of 
the phrases denoting these meanings, may, with propriety, be 
substituted for the preposition. 

I. It signifies, because of: as, " Let me sing praises for 

his mercies and blessings." 
?. With regard tOy with respect to : as, " For me, no 

other happiness 1 own." 
o. In the character of : as, " Let her go for an ungrateful 



woman." 



4. By means of ; by interposition of: as, " If it were not 
for Divine Providence, the world would be a scene of 
confusion." 

i3. For the sake of: as, " He died /or those who knew him 
not." 

6. Conducive to : as, " It is for the general good." 

7. With intention of going (o a certain pla^t : as, " We 

sailed from Peru /or China." 

8. In expectation of: as, " He waited long for the return 

of his friend." 

9. Instead of: as, " We tg^ke a falling meteor /or a star." 
iO. In search of: as, ^^ He went far back /or arg^uuenO." 
il. I» favour of: as, *^ Ox^ party was /or the kipg,-the 

-ptUer/or the people^ 
12, Becoming: as, *^ It were mote fir his honour to suhaiit 
on this occasion." 
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13, NottoithBtanding : as, " For any thing we know to the 
contrary, the design may be accomplished.'' 

14.' To preserve: as, "I cannot /or my life comply with 
the proposal.'' 

15. In proportion to : as, *^ He is not very tall, yet for his 

years he is tail." 

16. Per the purpose of: as, " It was constructed for bail- 

ing in rough weather." 

17. To be : as, " No one ever took him /or a very prudent 

man." 

18. In illustration of: as, " Thus much, /or the first point 

under consideration." 

19. In exchange for : as, " They received gold for their 

glass beads." 

20. During : as, *^ He was elected to the office for his life."' 

21. In recompense of: as, *' For his great and numerous 

services, they voted him a statue." 

22. After O, it denotes an expression of desire : as, " O/or 

better times :" " O/or a place of rest and peace." 

Before the conclusion of this Conversation, I shall present 
you with a list of Prepositions, which are derived from the 
Latin and Greek Languages, and which enter into the coiApo- 
aition of a great number of our words. If their signification 
should be carefully studied, you will be the better qualified to 
understand, with accuracy, the meaning of a numerous class of 
words, in which they form a material part. 

The Latin prepositions used in the composition of English 
words, are the following : a, a&s, ad^ antCy &c. 

A, AB, ABs — signify /row or away : as, to avert ^ to turn from 5 

to abstract^ to draw away. ^ 

AD — signifies io or at : as, to adhere^ to stick to ; to admire^ 

to wonder at. 
ANTE — ^means before : as, antecedent ^ going before ; to ante- 

' datCy to date before. 
ciRcuM — ^means round about : as, to circumnavigate, to sail 

round. 
CON, COM, CO, COL — signify together : as, to conjoin, to join 

together ; to compress, to press together ^ to cooperate, 

to work together ; to collapse, to fall together. 
CONTRA — (tgainst: as, to contradict, to speak against. 
DE — signifies from, down: as to ^iepar^, to retire from 5 to 

deject, to cast down. 
Di — asunder: as, dUacerate, to tear asunder, 
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Dis — reverses the meaning of the word to which it is prefixed : 
as, to disagree^ to dispossess. 

E, EX — out : as, to ejects to throw out; to exclude^ to shut out. 

EXTRA — beyond: as, extrciordinary, beyond the ordinaiy 
course. 

IN — ^beforean adjective, like t/n, signifies privation : as, inde- 
' centf not decent ; before a verb it has its simple mean- 
ing : as, to infuse f to pour in ; to infixy to fix in. 

iijTER — between : as, to intervene^ to come between ; to inter- 
pose^ to put between. 

iNTRo-T-zil<o, inwards : as, to introduce^ to lead into ; to intrO' 
vertf to turn inwards. 

OB — denotes opposition : as, to o^'^c/, to oppose : to obstruct^ 
to block up ; obstacle j something standing in opposition. 

PER — through : as, to peraimbulate, to walk through ; toper- 
f orate f to bore through. 

POST — after :' as, post meridian^ afternoon 5 Postscriptf writ- 
ten after, that is, after the letter. 

PRiE — before : as, to pre^xistp to exist before ; to prefix^ to 
fix before. 

v^o^^forth ox forwards : as, to protend^ to stretch forth ; to 
project, to shoot forwards. 

rRJSTER — past or beyond: as, preterperfectf pastperfect; 
preternatural^ beyond the course of nature. 

RE — again or back: as, r^rtW, to print agmn : to retrace, 
to trace back. 

RETRO— 6acAwar«fe ; retrospective, looking backwards j re^ 
trogradcy going backwards. 

SE — aside, apart: as, to seduce, to draw aside; to secrete, 
to put aside. 

SUB— wwrfer; as, ^6^erranean, lying under the earth ; to sub* 
scribe, to subsign, to write under. 

suBTER — under : as, subterfiuous, flowing under. 

SUPER — a5ore, or over : as, superscribe, to write above ; to 
supervise, to overlook. 

TRANS — over, beyond,from one place to another : as, to trans- 
port, to carry over ; to transgress, to pass beyond ; to 
transplant, to remove from one soil to another. 
The Greek prepositions and particles used in the composi- 
tion of English words, are the following : a, amphi, anti, hy^ 

per, &c. 

A — signifies priVjation : as, anfmymous, without lAme. 

AMPHi — both, or the two : as, amphibious, partakifig of belli, 
or of two natures. 
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ANTi'-^o^omse .* as, aiUimonaTckiaij against goverament by 
a single person ; caxtiminuiterial^ against the ministry. 

hvper*— o&er and above : as, hypercrUicaly over, or too cri- 
tical. ■• 

HYPO — under, implying concealment or disguise : as^ hifpo- 
crke, one dissembling bis real character. 

META — denotes change or transmutation : as, Xonutamorpkose. 
to change the shape. 

SEEi — round c^bout : as, periphrasis, cireumkeuticm. 

SYN, SYM — together', as, synod, a meeting, or coming togp 
ther ; syj^pathy, fellow-feelings feeling together. 



CONVERSATION XH. 



OF CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS. 

Tutor. I will now give you the last two parts of speech, 
viz. the Ponjunction and Interjection. 

^1 A. Conjunction is a part of speech chieily used to connect 
sentences % so as, out of two or more sentences, to make but 
one. It sometimes connects only words./ Comunciions are 
divided into two sorts, the Copulative and the Disjunct! vk. 

The conjunction copulative serves to connect, or continue 
a sentence, by expr^sing a condition, a supposition, a cause. 
&c.: as, " He mid his sister study." " I will go, (f he wil! 
permit me." *^ The man is happy, heem»Me be is good." 

The conjunction disjunctive serves not only to connect and 
continue the sentence, but also to express opposition of mean* 
ing in different d^rees : as, " He or his sister studies." " I 
would go, hvJt he will not permit me," " Though she is rich; 
yet sbe is not amiable." 

George. I see clearly a diiTerence between the copulative 
and the disjunctive conjunction ; for when I say, Peter and 
John study, the expression implies, that they both study. But. 
when I say, Peter or Jdin studies, the expression shows, that 
only one studies — and therefore I use the verb studie?, in th& 
third person singular, not study, in the plural. ^» 

Tutor. Very well. I will now mention the principal con- 
junctions, and you must make them familiar to you ; but you 
most study the cftafactep of tTie tvfo sorts of conjunctions, sc> 
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Ihat you may know to ivhicb class any que belongs, wherever 
you may see it. The nature and office of each part of speech 
must be carefully studied — not particular words; for the 
same word may, in different senses, be used as several parts 
of speech. Of this I shall, by-and-by, give you examples. 

The principal conjunctions are the following : 
.'The Copulative. And,- if, that, then, both, since, for, be« 
^ cause, therefore, wherefore, besides, further.^ 

,^ The Di^unetive. But, or, nor, either, neither, as, than', 
)est, unless, yet, notwithstanding, though, whether, except, as 
well as. / 

Caroline* The conjunctions are so different from the 
other parts of speech, that I think we should have known 
them, even if you had not written them. 

Tutor. I shall now say something to you about simple 
and compound sentences, that you may more clearly perceive 
the use and importance of conjunctions. 
/ A simple sentence contains only one , nominative, and one 
verb that agrees with that nominative.,^/ There may be other 
^ords in it ; indeed a simple sentence may contain several 
parts of speech, and be- longer than many compound senten- 
ces ; yet, if it contains but one nominative, and one verb, 
which agrees with that nominative, it is but a simple sen- 
tence. Thus, " Grass groujs^^ is a simple sentence f and, 
" Excellent grass grows in great abundance ^ in all the nor- 
tJietm regions of our country, particularly in the New^Eng-- 
land States,^^ is but a simple sentence, for it contains but one 
nominative, grass, and one verb, grows. 
^^ A compound of any thing, you know, is made up of simples \ 
so a compound sentence is compounded of two or more simple 
ones, connected together by conjunctions, expressed or under- 
stood. Thus, '5 Grass grows, and water runs^^ is a com* 
]»ound sentence.* I will now give you several simple members ^ 
which you will perceive have no relation to each other, till 
conjunctions are used to connect them. 

He is older — lam. She can improve— she pleases. He 
has talents — opportunities to cultivate them — friends desirous 
— he should maike a figure in life. 

Here you see the want of conjunctions. Fill up the blanks 
by the following conjunctions in their order, than, if, and, and, 
thai, and you will better understand the importance of this 
part of^eech. 

George. This illustrates the trse of the conjunction very 
clearly. When these conjunctions can be placed belvfeen the 
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simple members^ they connect them, and make one compound 
sentence. 

Tutor. Some conjunctions can be used to connect sentences 
onh/. That is^ after one complete sentence is finished, the 
next may be commenced with one of these conjunctions, to 
show that it has some connexion with the former 5 or to express 
something io addition to what has been said. /The conjunc- 
tions, besides^ further^ agaiuy &c. are of tins sort^ These are' 
never used to join the simf^e members of a compound sen- 
tence. 

/ Ify t/ian, kHyth&ughf unless J ye<, noiwithatandingy $ecat»e, 
and the compound conjunctions, so thai, and as toeU as, are 
used only to connect simple members of a compound sentence^ * 
And some may be used either to connect sentences, or simple 
members of con pound sentences : such are, and, but, for ^ 
therefore, &c. Some nmy be used also to connect words. 

/these are, and, or, nor, as, 8^01/ And when conjunctions 
connect nouns and pronouns, the following rule must be ob- 
served. 

RULE XIV. 

/'Nouns and pronouns, connected by conjunctions, must he in 
the same case, / 

George, Ave the words which are used as conjunctions, 
ever us^d ai^ other parts of speech ? 

Tutor, /Yes, it frequently happens that the same word is 
used as tii^o or three different parts of speech in one sentence. 
/Thus, " He laboured for a dollar a day, /or he could get no 
more.'T In this.sentence, you perceive that the first /or is a 
preposition, and governs dollar in the objective case, and that 
the second is a conjimction, connecting the two members of 
the compound sentence. 

For is a conjunction, whenever it has the meaning of be- 
cause. So the word after may be used as a conjunction, or 
a preposition, or an adverb : as, " I went after him aft&r I 
had seen his friend, and, not long after, 1 found him." But I 
can place the noun time after the last after, and then it will 
become a preposition : a8,"notlonga/?erMa</»#ke,"&c. The 
word before may also be used as a preposition, or a conjunc- 
tion, or^n adveib. 

When before shows the relation between some two words, 

and governs an object, it is a preposition 5 — when it e^nnects 

two members of a sentence, a conjunction ; and, when it has a 

reference to time merely, it is an adverb. The same remark 

' ""^applies to Hnce and after. 

H 
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Whenever the words «tnce, afier^ before^ when, wkiiet, 
iffhile^ whenever, and wherever, are used to connect simple 
jfnembers of sentences, they may be called adverbial c&njuno 
ikms; because, although they connect as conjunctions, they 
have a reference to time or plate as adverbs. 

Caroline. I think we now understand the conjunction. 
Will you explain the intersection, wlikh is the last of the ten 
^ parts of speech; and we shall then be able to parse sentences, 
containing^ all the parts of speech. * 

Tutor./ Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence to escpress the sudden passions or emotions 
of the speaker. The interjections o( earnestness and grief,, 
are Oh ! ah ! alas f f&c. There are many other mterjections 
expressive of wonder, pity, contempt, disgust, admiration, and 
salutation. Sometimes a whole phrase is usod as an interjec- 
tion, and we call such interjecUonal phrases : as, out upon 
him ! — ixmay with him / — Mis, what wonder ^ ! 8^c^/ In pars- 
ing an interjection, you merely .tell what part of sjSeech it is. 
I shall now ask you some questions, and then give you a pars- 
ing lesson, containing all the parts of speech. 

QUESTIONS. 

«^hat are conjunctions f 
How many kinds are there f 
^ What are the principal copulative conjunctions d 
• . -^W^hat are the disjunctive ? 
..,„,^Tj^4gpWhat conjunctions connect sentences only f) - 

'What conjunctions may connect either sentences or mem- 
bers of sentences ? 
-- ."^hich are they that may also connect single words ? 

When nouns and pronouns are connected by conjunctions, 
what rule must be observed ? 

^re the words used as conjunctions, ever employed as other 
parts of speech ? 
Give examples. 
*What is a simple sentence ? 

What is a compound sentence ? 
^^AVhat is ail interjection ? 
< when is the word that a relative pronoun i* 
^^hen a demonstrative adjective pronoun P 
iWhen a demonstrative pronoun merely ? 
«JUid when a conjunction ? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The boy improves very fast, because he applies well to his 
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studies. Your son behaves so well that he pleases every per- 
SOB that sees htai. The sbow, falliag from the houses, hurt 
that child very much. You employ all your time in study 
afid exercise ; that strengthens the miod^ and this the body. 

Note. The prepositions to aadfor are frequently under* 
stood ; but they govern the objective case then, as well aa 
when expressed, as you will perceive by the following senten- 
ces, which you must parse. * 

He gives a book to me. He gives tne a book. We lend 
them assistance. You give me many presents. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain^ it gives the per- 
sons, who labour under it, by Uie prej^udice, it affords every 
'worthy person in their favour. 

Note. In this last sentence, you will observe, that the re<* 
lative which is understood twice : the ^rat after paiuy and is 
governed by gives, the second after prejudice^ and is govern- 
ed by affords^ according to the latter part of Rule XH. 

The friends whom you treat politely, often call at you» 
house ; and they sometime^ visit me,, a&d my brothers and 
sisters. I often see good people bestowing charity on the 
poor. The rich, giving employment to the needy, afford, to 
the latter, the means of SBpport| and keep them from ildleness 
and dis8i|mtion. 

I will now give you a few general 

REMARKS ON CONJUNCTIONS. 

The same word is occasionally used both as a conjunction 
and as an adverb ; and sometimes, as a preposition. ^^ I rest, 
then^ upon this argument :" then is here a conjunction : in the 
folio iving phrase, it is dn adverb : << He arrived /Aen, and not 
before.'' " I submitted ; for it was vain to resist :'' in this 
sentence,ybr is a conjunction ; in the next it is a preposition : 
" He contended /or victcwy only.*' In the first of the follow- 
ing sentences, «ince is a conjunction ; in the second it is ii 
preposition ; and in tiie third, an adverb : ^ Since we must 
part, let us do it pe&ceably ^" <^ I have not seen him since 
that time ;" '< Our friendship commenced long ^nce." 

Relative pronouns, as well as conjunctions, serve to connect 
sentences : as, ^^ Blessed is the man who feareth. the Lord, and 
ke0peth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather closer, 
than that by mere codj unctions. The latter may form two or 
more sentences into one i but, by the farmer, seveial senten- 
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ces may be incorporated into one and the same clause of a 
sentenci^. | Thus, " thou seest a man, and he is called Peter," 
is a sentence consisting of two distinct clauses, united by the 
copulative and: hut ^ the man tchom thou seest is called Pe*. 
ter/^ is a sentence of one clause, and not less comprehensive 
thaii the other, ji 

Conjunctions very often unite sentences, when they appear 
^to unite only words ; as in the following instances: "Duty 
and interest forbid vicious indulgences '/^ " Wisdom or folly 
governs us." Each of these forms of expression contains two 
sentences, namely 5 " Duty forbids vicious indulgences; inte- 
rest forbids vicious indulgences;'' "Wisdom governs us, or. 
folly governs us.'' 

Though the conjunction is commonly* nsed to connect sen- 
tences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely connects 
words, not sentences : as, " The king and queen are an ami- 
able pair;" where the affirmation cannot refer to each; it be- 
ing absurd to say, that the king or the queen only, is an ami- 
able pair. So in the instances, "two and two ar^ four;" 
^' the fifth and sixth volumes will complete the set of books*" 
Prepositions also, as before observed, connect words ; but they 
do it to show the relation which the connected words have to 
each other : conjunctions when tbey unite words only, are de^ 
signed to show the relations which those words, so united, have 
to other parts of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phrases ap- 
propriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never employ- 
ed in joining the members of a sentence ; so there are several 
conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, which are never 
employed in the former ; and some that are equally adapted 
to both those purposes : ais, again, further, besides, 8fc, of the 
first kind; than, lest, unless, that, so that, ^c. of tlie second; 
and but, and, for, therefore, ^c. of the last. 

Conjunctions are those parts of language, which, by joining 
sentences in various ways, mark the connexion, and various 
dependences, of human thought. A nd therefore, if our thoughts 
be really connected and mutually dependent, it is most likely, 
(as every man in speaking and writing wishes to do justice to 
his ideas,) that conjunctions will be employed, to make that 
connexion, and those dependences obvious to ourselves, and 
to others. And where there is, in any discourse, a remarka- 
ble deficiency of connecting particles, it may be presumed, 
^ either that there is a want of connexion, or that sufficient 
pains have not been taken to explain it. 

Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunctioos* 
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The former make speech more concise; the latter make it 
more explicit. Relatives comprehend the meaning of a pro- 
noun and conjunction copulative; conjunctions^ while they 
couple sentences, may ako expresi opposhion, inference, and 
many other relations and dependences. 

Till men'hegan to think in a train, and to carry their reason- 
ings to a considerable length, it is not probable that they would 
make use of conjunctions, or of any other connectives* Ig- 
norant people, and children, generally speak in short and se- 
parate sentences. The same thing is true of barbarous na- 
tions : and hence uncultivated languages are not well supplied 
with connecting particles. The Greeks were the greatest rea- 
soners that ever appeared in the world ; and their language, 
accordingly, abound^more than any other in connectives. 

Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of writ- 
ing. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is required, 
and every appearance of formality avoided, many of them 
would. have a bad effect. Iti passionate language too, it may 
b$ proper to omit them : because it is the nature of violent 
passion, to speak rather in disjointed sentences, than in the 
way of inference and argument. Books of aphorisms, like 
the Proverbs of Solomon, have (ew connectives, because they 
^instruct, not by reasoning, but in detached observations. And 
narrative will sometimes appear very graceful, when the cir- 
cumstances ore plainly told, with scarcely any other conjunc- 
tion than the simple copulative and : which is frequently the 
ease in the historical parts of Scripture. — When narration is 
full o( images or events, the omission of connectives may, by 
crowding the principal words upon one another, give a sort of 
picture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the vivacity of 
description. But when facts are to be traced down througb> 
their consequences, or upwards to their causes; when the 
complicated designs of mankind are to be laid open, or con- 
jectures offered concerning them ; when the historian argues 
either for the elucidation of truth, or in order to state the pleas 
and principles of contending parties; there will be occasion 
for every species of connective, as much as in philosophy it- 
self. In fact, it is in argument, investigation, and science, 
that this part of speech is peculiarly and indispensably neces* 
sary. 

h2 
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CONVERSATION XIII. 



Tutor, I have now noticed all the different parta of speech, 
and I have shown you some of the relations in sentences ; and 
have also furnished you with information stiflicient to enable 
you to parse them in those relations. But there are several 
other relations, which you do not yet understand. 

George, If those which remain, are not more difficult 
than those we have had, I think we shall easily comprehend 
them. 

Tutor. Be patient, and make yourself completely acquaint- 
ed with whatever I tell yoU; as we advance, and all di|^culties 
will give way before y^^u. ^ . ' ' * 

When I spoke of the conjunction in the last Conversation,' 
I told you that some connect single words. When thjB copu- 
lative conjunction and, connects two or more actors, you may 
perceive that the verb, which is used to declare the action, ex- 
presses the action of both or allxhe actors, and is therefore a , 
plural verb : ^g, the boy and his sister study — not studies. 
The man anef horse toalk — noiioalks ; because the verbs sft^ify 
and walk in each example, express the action of both the no- 
minatives, and it must therefore be plural. But, if I say, the 
boy or his sister, I must use the verb studies^ in the singular 
number. The man or horse walks, 

Caroline, I see the difference very clearly^ for when the 
disjunctive conjunction or^ is used, the expression does not 
mean that both nominatives act together, but that only one 
acts : it means, that the boy studies, or his sister studies; but 
that they do not both study. And in the other sentence, the 
meaning is, that eithier the man walks, or the horse walks, but 
not both. 

George, And it is quite plain, that when the verb ex- 
presses a single action of an individual person or thing, it must 
be of the singulai' number, as well as the noun, when that de- 
notes a single person or thing. But when the copulative con- 
junction is used, the sense is quite different, the verb then ex- 
presses the action of all the actors. 

Tutor. Very well. I perceive that you begin to under- 
stand something of your subject. I will give you a rule con- 
cerning this matter. 
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. RULE XV. 

/ Nouns and pronouns of the singtAar number ^ connected hy 
AND, expressed or understood, must have verbs, nounsy and 
pronouns in the plural number to agree loith them'jl^ut con^ 
nected by any other conjunction^ they must have verbs, noun^, 
and pronouns in Me singular number (oagree wUh them^ 

Caroline. Will you please ta illustrate this rule by a few 
examples, showing us why the nouns and pronouns must be 
pluraiy when other nouns or pronouns are connected by and, 
and why they must be singular, when such other nouns or 
pronouns are connected by any other conjunction. 

Tutor, I will* George and William, who obey their fa- 
th^ are dutiful sons. I» this sentence, the relative who is 
third person, piurai, because its two antecedents, George and 
William, are connected by mirf; therefore, the verb obey, 
must be plural, to agree with who; and the adjective pro- 
noun their, is plural for the same reason that wJio is ; are is 
- plurai, to agree with its two nominatives George and Wtl- 
liam ; and sons is plural, because it means both George and 
William. ^ 

But let us use or. George or William who obeys his father 
. is a dutiful son. Here you perceive, that the verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns must be singular. 

George. These examples sufficiently illustrate the rule, 
and I now perfectly comprehend it. 

Tutor. 1 will now. give an exception to the first part of 
this rule. When a distributive adjective pronoun belongs to 
each of the nominatives, the verbs/ nouns, and pronouns must 
be in ihe^si^igular numberi^ as, every man, and every boy, 
exerts himsey^. i Sometimes an adjective pronoun is used with 
the first noun, and is understood with those that follow I: as, 
every leaf, and twig, and drop of water, teems with life. 

George. I see the propriety of this exception to the general 
rule, because, although several things are referred to, yet each 
is taken separately, and the verb agrees with each nominative 
separately. The sense is, that. Every leaf teems, every twig 
teems, every drop of water teems, &c. 

Tutor. That is right. And when you parse such senten- 
ces, supply a verb for each nominative, as you have now. 

I will now give you another rxile. 

RULE^XVI. 

Nouns and pronouns in apposition, must be in the same case. 

Caroline. What is meant by apposition ? 

Tutor. Apposition^ in grammar, means the addition of 
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another name for the same person or thing : as, '^ Watts, tlie 
merchant, sells goods.''} 

In this sentence, Watts is the name of the man, and mer- 
chant is another name for the same person ; therefore mer^ 
chant is in apposition to Watts, or ahother noun in addition 
to Watts, and must be in the same case. Somt'times several 
nouns or pronouns are used in addition to the first, and thea 
they are all in apposition to the lirst. 

The propriety of the two nouns' being in the same case you 
must readily perceive ; because, if Walls sells goods, the mer- 
chant sells goods^-for both nouns mean the same person, and^ 
therefore, both are in the nominative case to the verb sells. 

Again, " I saw Phelpa the tailor.^' Now it is plain that, 
when I saw Phelps, I saw the tailor ; for Phelps was the tai- 
lor ; therefore the noun tailor is in the objective case, and is 
in apposition to Phelps, and is governed by the transitive verb 
saw, according to Rule XVI. 

George. This rule will be easily remembered, because the 
reason of it is plain. 

Tutor. li 1^ bo : and you will fiad it of use to you in your 
writing and conversation, as it will guard you against such 
errors as the following :— <* Love your Maker, lie that made 
you.'^ '* You should honour your parents, they that nourish 
and protect you." " Give the book to my brother, he whom! 
you saw here to-day." 

In the first of these sentences he is wrong; it must.be chan- - 
ged into Aiwi, in opposition to Maker. , 

In the second example the^ must be changed into them, in 
apposition to parents, and governed by honour. In the third 
example he must be changed into him, in apposition to brother, 
and governed by the preposition to, 

Caroline. I think we shall find no difficulty in remem- 
bering the application of this rule ; but I hope you will give 
us some examples of its application in ournext parsing lesson, 
for I find that it is parsing, that illustrates the proper connex- 
ions of the words, and makes us remember them. 

Tutor. I will now ask you a few questions, and then I will 
give you some exercises in parsing. 

QUESTIONS. 

When nouns and pronouns of the singular number, are con- 
nected by and, of what number must verbs^ nouns, and pr(^ 
iM)uns be to agree with them ? 

Is there any exception to tbin ? 

Wbatisiti' 
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What is the rule when noulns aad bionouBS of the singular 
number are disjunctively connected ?«#: tk^^ 

How do you parse nouns and pronoansm apposition? 

What is meant by apposition ? "J 

How do you parse nouns and pron^ns, coming together, 
and signifying different things ? See Rule H: 

When is an adjective used substantively ? 

Of whft%numb«r U it when so used ? 

How many cases have nouns and pronouns ? 

What are they ? 

How do you distinguish them ? 

In which case does the noun vary ? 

How does it vary ? 

How many persons have noui^s'^ 

How many have pronouns ? 

Decline the three persons of the personal pronouns ? 

How many kinds of adjective pronouns are there? 

What are they ? Repeat them. 

Which of them are declinable ? 

Decline the relative who. 

Are which and that declinable ? 

How many parts of speech may that be used for ? 

When Is it a relative ? • . 

,• When is it a demonstrative adje<giva pf^ndun ? 

When 18 it a demonstrative prf n8un*ftierely ? 
. When is it a conjunc1!k)n ? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The generous never recount their deeds of charity ; nor the 
brave, their feats of valour:^ That man whom you see, bes- 
tows more benefits on the pbor^than any other whom I know. 
My neighbour has two sons, William and John. Phelps, the 
tailor, works for me. You honour your parents, them w-hb 
protect and educate you. John Stiles, the attorney, pleads my 
cause against Tom Nokes, who pleads for my adversary, the 
broker. A contented mind and a good conscience make a 
man happy in all conditions. Prudence and perseverance 
overcome all obstacles. What thin partitions sense from 
thought divide ! The sun that roils over our heads^ the food 
that we receive, and the rest that we enjoy, daily admonish 
us of a superior and superintending power. Idleness and 
* ignorance produce many vices. Either his pride or his folly 
disgusts us. Every twig, every leaf, and every drop of water, 
teems with life. None more impatiently suffer injuries, than 
they tha^ most frequently commit them. 
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NoTB. When nouiS9 and pronouns of different persons are 
connected by and, the verbs must agree in person, witli the 
second^ in preference to the thirdyix^ with the^r*/ in prefer- 
ence to either. 

EXAMPLES. 

He and thou study well— He and thousand I labottr much. 

In the first sentence Hudy is in the second person plural. 
It is plural agreeably to Rule XV, because its two »<>"»««• 
tives are connected \>y imd^ and the second person agreeably 
to this note. In the second sentence, labour is of thej^rs^ 
person, plural, according to the same rule and note. 



CONVERSATION XIV. 



Tutor, I shall commence this Conversation, by explaiur- 
ing to you what is called the nominative case independent* 
All the nouns and pronouns which you have yet parsed in tlie 
nominative case, have had a verb, you know, to agree with 
them; therefore in parsing such, you have said they were in 
the nominative case to the verb. But a noun, or pronoun, may 
be so used, that it can have no verb to agree with it, and still 
be in the nominative case. This frequently happens, when 
we make a direct address to a person or thing : as, <^ George, 
I wish you would «tudy more." " Cafblinej, will you give me 
your book ?" ^ 

In these sentences,, you perceive that the two nouns, George 
and Caroline, have no verb to agree with, them ; therefore 
they cannot be nominatives to any verbs; and you also 
perceive that they are not in the possessive or objective case; 
but they must be in one of the three cases. The rule then, 
for such a construction, is, , . 

RULE XVII. 

IFken a direct address is made, tJte noun, or pronoun^ 
having no word to govern it, or agree with it, is in the nond' 
native case independent. . 

George* The nominative case independent, thenj^most aU 
ways be of the second person ; because the rule says, — When 
a direct address \s made, &c^— and when we make a dh-ect 
address^ the person or thing we speak to, is of the second 
person. 
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Ikitar. Right. The nominative Independent, is always in 
tlie second person ; but you must observe, that a nomimnive 
of the second person is not always independent : it n inde^ 
pendent only, when it bas no word to govern, or to agree with 
it. And what is meant by its being independeniy is, that it is 
independent of any verb. AU your other nominatives have 
Iiad verbs to agree with ibem, atid therefore they were not in- 
dependent. 

CaroUne. Wi^ you give us a few examples to parse- under 
this rule? 

Tutor. Yes ; you may parre these : 
*^ George, Caroline studies better than you." 
^^ Caroline, you understand tW^ rule quite wel!.'^ 
" Boy, I love you for your good ixjinduct." 

I shall give you more examples under th^srule, in the next 
exercise for parsing. There are now remaining four or five 
rules more, which you must understand, before you can parse 
aU the different constructions of English language 5 but I shall 
defer the explanation of these, till I shafl have given you the 
Moods and Tenses of the verbs. 

EXERCISES TN PARSING.* 

You, and T,and my eousin, meet here daily. 

I saw you yesterday writing a letter. 

You see me now teaching you. 

Caroline hears George reciting his lesson. 

•Some persons behave well, others HI. 

Two and three make five. 

One and one make two. 

Two persons perform more work than one. 

One likes not ill treatment. 

Boys, you do your work very well. 

Those who labour with diligence succeed in businessr ; but 
the idle and vicious come to poverty. 

Note. The word what frequently has the sense of that 
whichy and those whichj and then it must be parsed as a com- 
pound pronoun, including both the antecedent and the relative. 
In this construction, that is a demonstrative pronoun. I will 
illustrate this by a few 

EXAMPLES. 
I Wktwhat you dislike. Thai is^ I Vikt tkat^ which you 
disiike. 
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What i^eases me, displea^s you. WktU we have, we pcize 
not to the worth, while we enjoy it. 

You will find, that the prepositions to and /or are fre- 
quently understood : as in these 

EXAMPLES. 

He gave me a book. He bought me a present. That is, 
He bought for me a prt^sent. lie gave ^ me a book. Her 
father bought her a present, which ^r gave her friend. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain it gives the per* 
sons who labour under it, bv the prejudice it aSotds every 
worthy person in their favou^. 

•■■■■■■■•■■a ^)« 

Having explained w you all the different parts of speech, 
and nearly all their diierent grammatical relations, I wiU, be- 
fore I proceed further, give you some 

REMAKKS ON DERIVATION. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways, \h. ' ^ 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjective^, and" 
sometinies from adverbs. ' 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. » 

» 

1 . Substantives are deriyed from verbs : as, from >i loi 

love," comes ** lover;" from " to visit, visiter ;" from ^^^i 
survive, surviver ;" &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is di^- 
cult to determine, whether the verb was deduced from the 
noun, or the noun from the verb, mz. " Love, to love**; hate, 
to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to walk ; ride, 
to ride ; act, to act ;" &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs: as, from the substantive salt comes, 
" to salt ;" from the adjective wormy " to warm ;" and from 
the adverb forward^ "to forward*" Sometimes they are ' 
formed by lengthening the vowel, or softening the consonant : 
as, from " grass, to graze ;" sometimes by adding en : as^ 
from ^' length, to lengthen ;" especially to adjectives : as, from 
" short, to shorten ;" <*' bright, to br^len." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the follow- 
ing^ manner : Adjectives denoting plenty, are derived from 
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sQb9tBnti¥€S by adding y ; as, from << Health) healthy ; wealth, 
wealthy 5 might, mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing is 
made, are derived from substantives by adding en : as, from 
" Oak, oaken } wood, wooden ; wool, woollen," &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance, are dertved from substan- 
tives by adding/u/ : as, from <^ Joy, joyful; sin, sinful; fruit, 
fruitful," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of dimi- 
nution, are derived ^*om substantives, by adding some : as, 
^ from ^^ Light, lightsome $ trouble, troublesome ; toil, toil- 
so|ne," &c. 

Adjectives denoting want, are derived from substantives, 
ty adding less: as, from "Worth, worthless;" from "care, 
^ cs^i^less ; joy, joyless," &c. 

. * Adjectives dehoting likeness, are derived from substantives^ 
by adding ly : as, from " Man, manly 5 eartli, earthly 5 court, 
** courtly," &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or from 
substantives, by adding ish to them ; which termination, when 
added to adjectives, imports diminution, or lessening the 
quality: as, " White, whitish ;" i. e. somewhat white. When 
added to substantives, it signifies similitude, or tendency to a 
character : as, " Child, childish ; thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are* formed from substantives or verbs, by 
adding the termination able ; and those adjectives signify ca- 
pacity: as, " Answer, answerable; to change, changeable." 

'4, Substantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes by 

r adding the termination ness: as, " White, whiteness ; swift, 

swiftness :." sohietimes by.adding tk or t, and making a small 

' change in some of the letters : ^, " Long, length ; high, 

height." 

'5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by add- 
ing Itf, or changing ie into fy ; and denote the saD(ie quality as 
the adjectives from which they are derived : as, from ^^ b<^," 
comes " basely ;" from " slow, slowly 5" from " able, ably." 

There are so many other ways of deriving words from one 
another, that it would be extremely difficult, and nearly im- 
possible, to enumerate them. The primitive words of any 
language are very few; the derivatives form mnch die greater 
number. A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived from other substantives, by 
adding the terminations hood oxhead^slap^try^mtky rick^ 
donnj tan, merUj and age. 

Substantives ending in hood^ or headf are such as signify 
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character or qualities : as, ^^ Manhood, Jwighthood, false- 
hood/' &c. 

Substantives ending in ship, are these that signify oiBce, 
employment, state, or condition : as, ^' Lordship, stewardship, 
partnership," &c. Some substantives in skip, are derived 
from adjectives : as, '' Hard, hardship," &c. 

Substantives which end in ery, signify action or habit : as, 
** Slavery, foolery, prudery," &c. Some substantives of this 
sort come from adjectives : as, '^ Brave, bravery," Ssc 

Substantives ending in tcicA:, rick, and domy denote do- 
minion, jurisdiction, or condition : as,^^ Bailiwick, bishopnck, 
kingdom, dukedom, freedom," &c. 

Substantives which end in ian^ are those that signify pro- 
fession : as, ^^ Physician, musician," &c. Those that end ill 
ment and age, come generally from the French, and common- 
ly signify the act or habit : as, ^^ Commandment, usage." 

Some substantives ending in ardy are derived from verbs or 
adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, '^ Drunk, drunk-? 
ard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but these 
are not many. They are formed by adding the terminations 
kin, ling, ing, oek, el, and the like : as, ^' Lamb, lambkin ; 
goose, gosling ; duck, duckling; hill, hillock; cock, cocker- 
el," &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
words to the Greek, Latin, French, and other languages, must 
be omitted. The best English dictionaries will, however, fur- 
nish some information on this head. The learned Home 
Tooke, in his '^ Diversions of Purley," has given an ingenious 
account of the derivation and meaning of many of the ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, and prepositions : and as you will doubt- 
less be amused, by tracing to their Saxon origin some of these 
words, I shall present, you with a list or specimen of them ; 
which I presume willbe sufficient to excite your curiosity, and 
induce you to examine the subject more extensively. 

ABOUT — is derived from a, on, and 6ot«f, signifying boundary : 

On the boundary or confines. 
AMONG or AMONGST — comes from the passive participle ge^ 

manced, which is from gemengan, to mix. 
AND— is from the imperative cm-a3, which is from the verb, 

a»afi-a<f, signifying to accumulate, to add to : as, '^ Two 

and two are lour ;" th^t is, '^ Two add two are liwr." 
stTNDER—- comes from the participle ofundred of the verb 

awndrian, to separate : and this verb Is from Scmd, sand. 
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ATHWART — h derived from the passive participle aihwewied 
of the verb athweorian^ to wrest. 

BEYOND— comes from be-geond: geonrl, or gonedy is the pas- 
sive participle of the verb gangen, to gOf to pass : Be 
passed^ t>e gone. 

BUT — from the imperative botj of (he verb botatiy (p boot, to 
superadd, to supply : as, << The number three is not an 
even number, hut an odd ; that is, not an even number^ 
superaddy (it is) an odd number." 

BUT — ^from the imperative, be-utariy of the verb beon-utany to 
be out. It is used by way of exception : as, ** She re* 
gards nobody, but him ;" that is, ** nobody be out him.*^ 

IP — comes from gif, the imperative of the verb gifan, to give : 

as, " If you live honestly; you will live happily 5'' that 

is, " give you live honestly." 

■9JLEST — ^from the participle, ksedy of the verb tetany to dismiss. 

, f HO UGH — from ^f^gt the imperative of the verb thafigany to 

f allow : as, ^' Though she is handsome, she is not vain :" 

that is, '^ AUoWy granty she is handsome." 

UNLESS— xomes from onlesy the imperative of the verb onlesurif 
to dismiss or remove : as^ '< Troy will be taken unless 
the palladium be preserved $" that is, ^< Remove thepai* 
ladium bepresertfed, Troy will be taken." 

WITH — ^the imperative of withany to join : as, ^< A house with a 
party-wall ;" that is, " A houseyofn a party-wall." 

WITHOUT— -comes from wyrth-utany the imperative of the verb 
tDyrthavi'UtanyXo be out : as, ^< A house without a roof;" 
that is, ^ A house he out a roof." 

VET — ^is derived from get^ the imperative of the verb gettm, 
to get : as, " Yet a little while ;" that is, " Get a little 
time," 

THUOUGH— comes from Gothic and Teutonic words, which 
signify door, gate, passage : as, ^^ They marched through 
a wilderness;" that is, ^^They marched the passage a 
wilderness." 

FHOft — is from Saxon and Grothic words, signifying, cause, mo- 
tive : as, " He died for his religion ;" that is, ^ He died, 
the cause his religion." 

PROM — is derived fromyrum, which signifies beginning, ori- 
gin, source, &c. ; as, ^^ The lamp hangs from the ceil- 
ing ;" that, is, <' Ceiling the place of beginning to hang." 

TO— -comes from Saxon and Gothic words, which signify ac- 
tion, effect, termination, to act, &c.: as, ^'Figs come 
from Turkey to England :" that is, *^ Figs €om&*-^e^'it- 
ning Turkey — Tenmiaiion England. 
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It is highly probable that the system of the acute granama- 
rian, froiri whose work these Saxon derivations are borrowed, 
is founded on truth; and that adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions, are corruptions or i^breviations of olher parts of 
speech. But as many of them are derived from obsolete words 
in our own language, or from words in kindred languages, the 
radical meanang of which is, therefore, either obscure, or gene* 
rally unknown ; as the system of this very able etymologist Is 
not univM^ally admitted ; and as, by long prescription, what- 
ever may have been their origin, the words in question appear 
to have acquired a title to the rank of distinct species ; it seems 
proper to consider them, as such, in an elementary treatise on 
grammar: especially as this plan coincides with that, by which 
other languages must be taught ; and will render the study of 
them less intricate. It is of small moment, by what name and 
classification we distinguish these words, provided their mean-^ 
ing and use are well understood. A philosophical considercb!; ^ 
tion of the subject, may, with great propriety, be entered upga 
by the grammatical student, when his knowledge and judg- 
ment becon^e more improved* 



CONVERSATION XV. 



OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF VERBS. 

Tutor. I win now commence the explanation of the moods 
and tenses of verbs. To verbs belong person, number, mood 
and tense. 

^ Mood or Mode, is a particular form of the verb, showing 
the manner in which the action is represented^ j It consists in 
the change which the verb undergoes, to signify various inten- 
tions of the mind,and various modifications and circumstances 
of action. Thus, the expressions, I walk — If I walk^- 1 may 
or can vfolk — To walk — Walk thou — are all different moods 
or modes of expressing the same action. 

George. 1 perceive a difference between these five forms 
of expression. I waik^ expresses positively what I do. If I 
iffolk, does not declare positively, but it expresses doubt. J 
may or can walk, does not declare that I do walk ; nor does 
it express a douht, but it shows, that I am at liberty to walk, 
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or that I aA able lo walk. Afid the teurth expresskm, ta 
wMf is different from the other three: this simply expresses 
an action without a Jioroinattve. And the fifth, walk thou, is 
different from aU others; it simply commands a second person 
to do the action. 

Tutors Very well; your dbtincttons are quite correct. 

CaroKne, Are there no morp ^an five forms, or moods ? 

Tuior, -No/flnglish verbs have but five moods. | 

George, What are the names of these different moods ? 

Tutor,/ Inpicative, Subjbngtivb, Potential, iNrisi* 
TJVB, and Impsrativb.1 • , / k 

I witt DOW expiaio tmAmMcetweiMooai^o you ; and you 
will perceive, that nearly aU the verbs that you have hitherto 
parsed, have been in this mood. 

When a verb makes e cfirect affirmative, or asks a question, 
it is in the Inihcativs Moon : as, << He walks, he walked/ 
iie will walk :" or, << Does he walk ? Did he walk? Will he 
wa|k?» 

/This mood i^ called Indicative^ because, generally, thia- 
form of the verb simply indicatesj or declares the action.'^ 

I shaN^ in the next Conversation, explain to you the olher 
moods, and show you how they differ from the indicative. 
With tk$9f therefore, you must make yourselvps very familiar, 
that you may the more clearly see how the others differ from 
this, and from one another. 

/Tensb means time, or the distinction of time. Every ac« 
tion must be done in some time, either in pasty present y or fu" 
ture time. You perceive, then, there are three grand divisions 
of time, viz. Pasty Present y and FutureA 

When I say, I walky walk is a verb in the indicative mood, 
present tense or time; but when I say, I walked — J have 
walked — I had walked—the verbs are in the indicative mood, 
pttst^ieme ; and the expressions, J shall or will walky or I 
shauhave walkedy put the verb in the future tense, because 
these exfwesstons indicate actions to be done hereafter, in 
some future time. 

You will observe, that the three expressions in past time, are 
all different, viz. walked — have walked — had walked — so that 
there are three distinct tenses, or distinctions, of the past time. 
/These are called Imperfect, Perfect, wnd Pluperfect,' 

And now observe those that indicate future time, and you 
will perceive ItM distinctions c^ the future time, viz. shall or will 
tso/A^-^and, shall have walked. These are called First Fw- 
tore, and Second Future tenses. 

/'The iNniGATi v£ MooP| then, has mx tenses, or distinctions 
' x2 
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of time, vief Prmentp Imperfect, Perfect^ PbiperfBCii and 
First and Second Future,/ 

The SuajUNCTivE has also the same six tenses. 

The PoTHNTiAii has four, viz. the Present^ the Imperfectf 
the Perfect^ and Pluperfect, 
•^ The Infinitive has l»o, the Present and Perfect,^* 

The Imperative has one, the Present. 

I will directly explain to you, bow all the tenses of the in- 
dicative mood are formed and distinguished : but before I do 
that, I must inform you, that verbs are either regular^ or tV- 
regular^ and explain to you the differenee between those which 
are called regular ^ and those called irregukar. 
^ -^ The verbs which form their imperfect tense, and perfect 
/ or passive participles, by adding either d^ or edy to the present 
tense, are regular ; and those which form their imperfect 
tense, and perfect or passive participles otherwise, are irregvk' 
lar. Take the regular verb low, for example : as,/' 

Present Tense. Imperfect, ^'^f^^^^'' 

I love, I loved, loved. 

Here you perceive that the imperfect tense, and the p'erfect 
participle, are formed by adding d to the present tense, love^ 
but when the present tense does not end in e, ed must be add- 
ed to form the imperfect tense and perfect participle of regular 
verbs: as, 

Presefit Tense. Imperfect. ^^'^^J^p^''^ 

I walk', I walked, ^ walked. 

I labour, I laboured, laboured. 

But observe how the following form their imperfect tf nse^ 
and perfect participle : 

Present. Imperfect. ^'^^p'^ulipuT'''' 
I write, I wrote, written. 

I beat, I beat, beaten. 

I teach, Itaaght, , taught. 

These are irregidar verbs. 

When I first explained the Participle to you, in a former 
Conversation, I told you there were three participles, viz. the 
present, the perfect, and the compound perfect. The present^ 
w active participle^ I explained then: you now have the jier- 
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ftct ; and the cGmpownd perfect Is formed by placing havings 
. before \\i^ perfect participle. 
^ The three participles, then, of the verb hve^ labour^ t^ach^ 

are. 



Present. 


Perfect, 


Compound Perfect 


Xioving, 


loved, 


having loved. 


Teaching, 


taught. 


having taught. 


Labouring, 


laboored, 


having laboured. 



^: You will perceive, that the imperfect tense, and perfect par- 

ticiple, of all re^tt/oy verbs, and of many irregular verbs, arc 
speHed alike. 

[ ** George, I have observed, that the verbs hve and teachj 

msJce hved and taught ^ in the imperfect and participle ; hved 
fflid taught^ then, are someUmes verbs in the imperfect tense, 
and sometimes perfect or passive participles* How shall we 
know, when these wotds are verbt^ and when participles f 

Wut{?r.fW^ou observe the conjugation of the verbs, you 
will perceive, that the imperfect tense of the verb has a nom- 
inative, but the participle has none : as, 

Present, Imperfect, s Perfect Participle, 

I teach, I taught, taught. 

I write, I wrote, written. 

Wbenever you have a verb to parse^ the first thing you 
must do, is, to find whether it is regular or irregular^ by con- 
jugating it in the Present and the imperfect teases, and nam- 
ing the perfect participle : as, 

Present, ^ Imperfect. Perfect Participle. 
/ I speak, I spoke, spoken. 

Preaeni, Imperfect. Perfect Participle, 

Heave, I left, left. 

Here you perceive, that the imperfect t^nse, ^nd the parti- 
ciple of the verb /eezve, are spelled alike, but the verb has a 
nomincUive — the participle hks 'n<5t. *' 
/The conjugation of a verb, is the regular combination and 
arranjEfementof its several numbers, persons, moods, and tenses. 
Or it is coupling the verb with its nominative of the different 
numbers and persons, and making it agree with that nonuna- 
tive^ through all the moods and tenses. | 
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I will now^ present to you the conjagation of the regular 
verb walkj in the indicative mood. 



Indicative Mood. 




Present Tense. 


Imperfect Tense. 


Perfect or 


Singular, 


Singular, 


pass, pof' 


I walk, 


I walked. 


iidlkle. r 


Thou walkest, 


Thou walkedst, 




He, she, or it walketb 


He, she, or it walked. 


^walked. 


or walks. 






FluraL 


Plural 


■ 


We walk, 


We walked, 




Ye or you walk, 


Ye or you walked, 


■ ■ 


They walk. 


They walked. 


1 



To form the Perfect Tense, pre&s have to the perfect parti- 
ciple : as, . / ', , 



\ 



Perfect Tense. / ^ ^ 

Singular, Plural, f * 

I have walked, We have walked,'^ 

Thou hast walked, Ye or you have walk^d^ 

He, she, or it, hath or has They have walked. \ 
walked. 



To form the Pluperfect Tense, prefix had to tbs perfect 
participle: as, 

Pi*uferpbct Tense. 
Singular, Phtrai. 

I had walked. We had walked, 

Thou hadst walked, Ye or you had walked, 

He, she, or it had walked. They had walked. 

To form the First Future Tense, prefix shall or will to the 
present tense : asj 

First Future Tense. 
Singular, Phtrai, 

I shall or will walk, We shall or will walk ^ 

Thou shah or wilt walk, Ye or you shall or will walk. 

He shall or will walk. They shall or will waBc. 

To form the Second Future Tense, prefix skoBhave or mU 
Aave to the perfect participle : as. 



^ 
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Second FcrrusE Tense. 
"• Singular. Plural. 

I shall have walked, We shall have walked, 

Thou wilt have walked, Ye or you will have walked, 

He will have walked. They will have walked. 

/Now observe the Present and Imperfect Tenses.*— These 
are denoted by the simple verbs : I walk, thou walkest, &c. 
in the present tense; and I walked, thou walkedsi, in the im- 
perfect. These, therefore, are called simple tenses. ' But the 
four other tenses, you perceive, are formed by the help of 
other words, called auxiliary verbs, or helping" verbs. You 
must also remember, that when Imve, or had, is used as an 
auxiliary verb, it mast be used with the participle, and not 
with the imperfect tense of the verb. 

,'XM\ the tenses which are formed by auxiliary verbs are caH" 
eOfCompo)6i7Ui tenses. I 

• I will now give jou a list, which contains nearly all the ir- 
regular verbs in our language ; the others are, of course, regU' 
for, and are to be conjugated like uoalk. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction : as, " feed, fed 5 
leave, lefi :^' others, by the ^ termination en : as, ** fall, fell, 
fallen :" others, by the termination ght : as, " buy, bought 5 
ieach, taught," &c. 

Now you can conjugate these verbs, except am, in ihe In- 
dicative Mood, through all the six tenses, with the personal 
pronouns in the different persons and numbers, as walk was 
conjugated: as, 



Present Tense. 


Imperfect Tease. 


Pcrf. or Pass. Part. 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Am 


- was 


been 


Arise 


arose 


* arisen 


Awake 


awoke, r. 


awaked 


Bear, to bring forth bare 


born 


Bear, to carry 


bore 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beaten, beat 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Bena 


bent 


bent 


Bereave 


bereft, k. 


bereft 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 
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Present. 




Imperfect. 


• 

Perf. or Pa««. Pwi. i 


Bid 




bid, bade 


bidden, bid ' 


Bind 




bound 


bound 


Bite 




bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 




bled 


bled 


Blow 




blew 


blown 


Break 




broke 


broken 


Breed 




bred 


bred 


Bring 




brought 


bsought 


Baild 




built 


built 


Burst 




biirst 


burst 


Btiy 




bought 


bought 


Cast 




cast 


cast 


Catch 




caught, JR. 


caught, R. 


Chide 




chid 


chidden, chid 


Choose 




chose 


chosen 


Cleave^to stick or 


> eeguLar. 




adhere 




<4 


Cleave, to 


split 


clove, or cleft 


cleft, cldveo >* 


Cling 


9 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 




clothed 


clad, R. 


Come 




came 


come 


Cost 




cost 


cost 


Crow 




crew, R. 


crowed 


Creep 




crept 


crept 


Cut 




cut ^ 


cut 


Dare, to veniute 


. durst 


dared 


Dare, e. to cheUknge 




Deal 




dealt,]!. 


dealt, R. 


Dig 




dug, R. 


dug, R. 


Do 




did 


done 


Draw 




drew 


drawn >• 


Drive 




drove 


driven 


Drink 




drank 


drunk 


Dwell 




dwelt, R. 


dwelt, R. 


Eat 




eat, or ate 


eaten / 


Fall' 




fell 


fallen ^ 


Feed 




fed 


fed ' 


Feel 




felt 


feU 


Fight 




fought 


fought 


Find 




found 


found 


Flee 




fled 


fled ^ 1 


Fling 




flung 


flung * 


Fly 




flew 


flown 


Forget 




forgot 


forgotten, forgot 
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Preset, 


Imperfect. 


Forsake 


forsook 


Freeze 


froze 


Get 


got 


Gild ^ 


g*'H,B. 


Gird 


girt, a. 


Give 


gave 


Go 


went 


Grave 


graved 


Grind 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


Have 


had 


Hang 


hung, B. 


Hear 


heard 


Hewr 


hewed 


Hide 


hid 


Hit 


hit 


Hold 


held 




hurt 


kept 


Kint. - 


knit, R. 


iKlnow 


knew 


Lade 


laded 


My , 


laid 


,Leadr;;r 


led 


Leave''. 


left 


Lend " 


lent 


Let 


let 


Lie, to Ue down 


lay 


Load 


loaded 


Lose 


lost 


Make 


made 


Meet 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


Pay 


paid 


Put 


put 


Read 


read 



Ferf. or Bass. Part. 

forsaken* 

frozen 

gott 

gilt, R. 

girt, R. 

given 

gone 

graven, r. 

ground 

grown 

had 

hung, R. 

heard 

hewn, R. 

hid, hidden 

hit 

held 

hurt 

kept 

knit, R. 

known 

iaden 

laid 

led 

left 

lent 

let 

lain 

laden, r. 

lost 

made 

met 

mown, R. 

paid 

put 

read 



* Walker observes, that Milton has availed himself of the license of 
f'fn% art, (an art as apt to corrupt ^ammar, as it is to raise and adorn 
-language,) to use the preterit of this verb for the participle : 

« Tb' immortal mind that YidXti forsook 
Her mansion." 

t Gotten is nearlj obsolete. Its compoimd fitrgotten is still in good 

tlSC. 
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Present. 

Rend 

Rid 

Ride 

Ring 

Rise 

Rive 

Run 

Saw 

Say 

See 

Seek 

Sell 

Send 

Set 

Shake 

Shape 

Shave 

Shear 

Shed 

Shine 

Show 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Shrink 

Shred 

Shut 

Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 

Sling 

Slink 

Slit 

Smite 

Sow 

Speak 

Speed 

Spend 

Spill 

Spin 
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Imperfect. 


Perf.orPas6»PaM. " ' 


rent 


rent 


rid 


rid 


rode 


rode, ridden* 


rung, rang 


rung 


rose 


risen 


rived 


riven 


ran 


run 


sawed 


sawn, R. 


said 


said 


saw 


seen " 


sought 
sold 


Sought 

sold ^ 


sent 


sent 


set 


set 


shook 


shaken 


shaped . » 
shaved 


shaped, shapen 
shaven, r. 


sheared 


shorn - i' '^<: ' 


shed , 


shed U - 


shone, E. ' 


shone, R.; ;: # j; ' 


showed 


shown ' *^ 


■shod 


shod 


shot 


shot - H 


shrunk 


shrunk ,> ' 


shred 


shred ^Tj^-^'* 
shut * 


shut 


sung, sang 
sunk, sank 


sung 
sunk 


sat 


sat 


slew 


slain 


slept 
slid 


slept 
slidden 


slung 
slunk 


slung 
slunk 


slit,R. 


slit, or slitted 


smote 


smitten 


sowed 


sown,R. 


spoke 
sped 


spoken 
sped 


spent 
spilt, K. 


spent 

spOt, R. ^ 


spun 


spun . 



** Bidden is nearly obsolete. 
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1* 


Present 


Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pass. Part. 


Spit 


spit, spat 


spit, spitten* 


Split 


split 


split 


Spread 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprung, sprang 


sprung 


Stand 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting •:"* 


stung 


stung 


Stink 


stunk 


stunk 


Stride 


strode or stride 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck or strickea 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Strow or strew 


strowed or strewed 


S strow, strowisd) 
\ strewed 


r 

Swear 


s wolfed* * 


sworn 


Sweat -■■ 


swet,R. 


swet,K. 


" Swell ^ 


swelled 


swollen, E, 


Switfi/ 


• swum, swaiu 


swum 


S^ing 


swung 


swung 


Take 


took 


taken 


Tiacji * > 


taught 


taught 


Tf^ii^.,: * 


lore 


torn 


Teir:^ •'.. 


told 


told 


Thipl^'-V 


thought 


thought 


Thriw 


throve, b. 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen, &« 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound 


wound 


Work 


wrought 


wrought or worked 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written 



In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found to h^' 
conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and those which 
admit of the regular form are marked with an e. There U a 

** SpUten is nearly obsolete. 
K. 
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preference to be given to some of these, which custom and 
judgment must determine. Those preterits and participles, 
which are first mentioned in the list, seem to be the most eli- 
gible. I have not inserted such verbs as are irregular only in 
familiar writing or discourse, and which are improperly ter- 
minated by f, instead of ed: as learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These 
should be avoided in every sort of composition. It is, how- 
ever, proper to observe, that -some contractions of ed into t^ 
are unexceptionable; and others, the only established forms 
of expression : as crept, dwelt, gilt, &c. : and lost, felt, slept, 
&c. These allowable and necessary contractions must there- 
fore be carefully distinguished from those that are exception- 
able. The words which are obsolete have also been omitted, 
that you might not be induced to mistake thei^ for words in 
present use. Such are, wreathen, drunken, holpen, molten, 
gotten, holdenf bounden, &c. : and swang, wrang, slank, 
strawed, gat, brake, tare, ware, 4||^^ 

I will now question fCKx^ to see if you remember \i^at I have 
been saying. Jt * 

QUEmONS. 

What is the conjugation of a verb ? 

What is the mood of a verb ? 

How many moods iire there? 

What are they callV ? < \ 

'Which have I explained? 

Why is this called indicative 9 . . 

What is the meaning of tet^se ? t j 

How many tenses has the indicative mood ? 

What are they called ? 

Which of these are past tenses ? 

Which are called simple tenses ? 

Which are called compound? 

Why are they called so ? 

Which tenses are formed on the |ierfec# participle : 

Which tense is formed on the present ? 

How is the imperfect formed? 

'How is the perfect formed ? 

How the phiperfect ? 

How the first future ? 

How the second future? 

Wtiat is the diJTerence between a regular .atid an irregulcii 
verb? 

Can you tioxv eoajugate the verb ij^eai^, in the indicative 
Bloody through all itMenses, persoaaj-CincI numbers ? 
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What is a partieiple ? 

What properties belong to verbs ? 

How many kinds of participles are there ? 

What are they ? 

Can you give me the present participles of the verbs, speak^ 
run^ gOy ride ? 

Can you give the perfect and compound perfect of these 
verbs ? 

How do you distinguish the perfect participle from the verb 
in the imperfect tense, when they are both spelled alike ? 

I will now give you a long lesson in parsing, that you may 
become very familiar with the indicative mood, and all its 
tenses, before I give you the other moods. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
In these exercises you will find the verb, in the indicative 
mood, in all its tenses, a^.ilhe present, perfect, and compound 
perfect participles. 

'' ' In parsing the verb now^ first tell whether it is regular or 

'^ici-egalar; secoTu/fy, whether transitive or intransitive ; third- 

" jfjf^ the raood and tense ; fourthly^ its person and number, 

and what it agrees with for its nominative; and then give the 

ble.y 

I Team my lesson well.— Thou leamest thy lesson badly. — 
HeieaYns his lesson soon.— We learn our lesson to-day.— Ye 
or yoH learn your lesson hastily. — They learn their lesson 
easily. — Learn \ my lesson ? — ^Leamest thou thy lesson ? — 
Learns h^^ hi^ lesson ? — Learn my lesson ?— Leamest thy 
lesson ? Learns his lesson ? — Learn our lesson ? — Learn 
your ksson ? — Learn their lesson ? — I learned grammar. — 
Thou ieamedst thy lesson well. — He learned his task thor- 
oughly- — Learned we the subject sufficiently. — Learned you 
your exercises yesterday ? — Learned they their pieces per- 
fectly ? 

RULE XVIIL 

A perfect participle passive^ refers to the noun or pronoun 
nf which it expresses the state, qucdity, or condition. 

1 see a child well taught. — I saw a boy badly beaten. — 
Thou aeest me sorely afflicted. — Thou sawest a letter slovenly 
written. — Ho sees a child wilfully abused.-- -He s^w you ill 
treated. — Some •pieces of wood, curiously carved, floated 
ashore.' — We, teachji^the class, talk a great deal. — The men, 
having finished then- work, went abroad. — The boys, having 
♦earned their lesson, played. — ^The workmen, ploughing the 
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§[round, broke the plough — The men, having ploughed the 
fieldy left it. — My neighbour bought a field well ploughed. — 
John Stiles parchnsed a farm well cultivated. — He cultivates 
one well purchased. 

Who does that work ? — Who did this mischief? — Who saw 
that mischief done ? — Whom see I ? — Whom seestthou now ? 
Whom sees he ? — Whom see ye sometimes ? — Whom saw ye 
yesterday ? — Which lovest thou most ? — What dost thou to^ 
day ? — I have a book.— Thou hast a pen. — He has money. — , 
We have gold. — Ye or you have houses. — They have property^^ 
— AWhat has he ? — What book has he ? — Which book has he?, 
— Which road takest thou here ? — Whose bouse hirest thou ? 
— Whose child teaches he ? — Us they teach. — Them we teach . 
— Her I instruct. — Thee he cheats.-#-I who teach you, love 
them. — Thou who teachest me, lovest her. — He who Caches 
us, loves them.— We who teach the boys, love them, — You 
who teach the girl, love her. — Tbajywho teach the daughter^ 
love her mother. *'• .' 

I, whom you commanded, loved your father once.^-Thou/* 
whom he taught, dost well. — Him, whom you see, I love^tiU. 
— Whom thou seest, him love 1. — Them whom he whips, I 
pity. — The book which I lost you found. — The book I lost, 
you found. — The money I lost, he spent. — The house you 
built, I bought. — I saw, to-day, the horse, you sold. — I taught 
the boy you sent. — They caught the thiei, you suspected. — 
The boys the boy injures. — The boy the boys injure. — The 
boy the boys carrier . — The boys the boy carry. — Thee whom 
they betray, we love. 

I have learned my task. — Thou hast learned thy lesson. — 
He has learned his exercises. — ^He hath learned thebi. — We 
have learned very slowly. — The roan has seen his son daily .~ 
The men have seen their sons thrice. — ^The parents have clad 
their, children warmly. — I had seen him. — Thou hast seen 
them often. — I shall see you to-morrow.— Thou wilt see me 
some days hence. — He will see thee twenty times. I shall 
have seen you ten times to-morrow. — Thou wilt have seen 
her abused twice, perhaps thirce, by-and-by. He will have 
finished his work to-morrow. 

You gave a book to me. — You have given me a book.—- - 
He lent me some money. — He has lent you a book Her fa- 
ther bought her a present, which she gave her friend, — That 
man's brother and sister left him a fortune, which he soon was- 
ted. — Whom, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you, 
— Modesty makes large amends for tlie pain, it gives the per- 
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^Sotis who labour under it, by the prejudice, it affords every 
worthy person in their favour. 

I invited his brother and him to my house. — Him and his 
friend I had seen before. — Him whom the master taught, your 
brother had taught before.— ^I shall see him before you arrive. 
— He will finish his studies first, because he commenced them 
before you. — I saw her and her sister long since. — I have seen 
j^ou since I saw her. — ^1 walked before you, and your friend 
rode before me. — Some people have seen much more of the 
world than others. — ^He has seen more years than I. — Yo« 
labour more than he. — He came down stairs slowly, but be 
w€nt briskly up again. 



'> CJONVERSATION XYI. 

*•• ■ 

OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Tuim\ You now understand the indicative mood, with all 
its tenses, so well, that you will find the otiier moods and their 
tenses very easily acquired. 

Caroline, We expected to find the moods and lenses of 
the vefbs somewhat difficult to learn ; but we now begin to 
think, that they are very easily understood and remembered. 

Tutor, If you listen attentively to what I say, and refcci 
well upon it, I think you will readily comprehend every part 
of the subject. 

• I will now proceed to e?cplain the subjunctive mood. 
^ When a verb is preceded by a word, or by words, which 
espress a condition, doubt, motive, wish, or supposition, il is 
in the Subjunctive Mood : as,. 

He will injure his health, if he walk in the rain ; I will re^ 
spect him, though he chide me ; ofi coneUtion that be come,,I 
will consent to stay. 

Of^orge. I perceive, by your examples, that the third peir- 
son singular of the verb, in the subfunctive mood, present tense, 
has not the same termination, that it has in the indicntive. In 
the indicative,4he verbs, wbteh you have given, viz. walkt 
chid€^ comcy would be loalkay chides^ mmes. 

Tnror, That is true. The subjunctive mood does not va^ 

k2 
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have a few more words to say on this subject. There are 
two forms of the Present Tense of the subjunctive mood, which 
I denominate the First Form^ and the Second Form of the 
sabjunctive present : the Second Form is that which 1 have 
expl&ioed. The First Form is that in which the verb retains 
the personal termination in the second and third persons sin- 
gular, as it does in the indicative present : as, 

SlTBJUNGTIVE MoOD. 

Present Tense, 

FIRST FORM. - SECOND FORM. 

If I Study. If I study. 

If thou studiest. If thou study. 

If he studies. If he study. 
PluraL Plural* 

If we study. If we study. 

If ye or you study. If ye or you study. 

If they study. If they study. 

* 

George. The distinction of these two forms of the presf n|^ 

tense of the subjunctive, is very easily remembered, because ^hj;; 

first is like that of the indicative present, except the conjunct 

(ion must be prefixed ; and Xhe.stcond you explained before. 

Caroline. But I perceive one difficulty ; which is, that I 
do not know when I must use the first iocm^ or when I must 
use the second ; and if I know how to conjugate and parse 
verbs in these two forms of the subjunctive present, but do not 
ftnow when to use the first form, or when the second, I do not 
know enough of grammar, with respect to this mood, to make 
it of much benefit to me ; for grammar teaches uarrto speak 
and write eorrectly. 

Tutor. Very well, Caroline, that is true. I will try to in* 
form you on this point, so that you may be able to use the sub* 
junctive mood correctly. 

/ The second form of the subjunctive present, as I have giv- 
Wa if to you, always has fi future signification 5 or a reference 
to future time, as you will perceive by reflecting on the exam* 
^les which I have used to illustrate it. 

The first form has no reference t& future time. Both are 
preceded by a conjunction, expressed or understood, or by 
some words which express a condition, doubt, motive, &c. se 
Ihat, when you take the whole compound sentence together, 
in which the subjunctive present in used, and find that the ex- 
prcssion has a reference to future tinie, you must use thie se* 
condform; otherwise, the first, **See also sec. XX. 
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The truth-is, that the second form, having a reference to fu- 
ture time, always has some auxiliary verb understood before 
it ; such as may^ can, or should. Now you will perceive, 
that; if we conjugate the verb, and use one of these auxiliaries^ 
the principal verb cannot vary, in the second and third per- 
sons sini^ular : as, 

If I should go, If I can come. 

If thou shouldst gOf If thou canst come. 

If he should go, &c.' If he can come. 

V 

' M 

And when I say, " George will improve, if he study ;" the 
phrase means, that Geor^fe will improve, if be should study. 

George. I perceive that that is the meaning ; and that the 
verb must be study, and not studies ; for we cannot say, " If 
he should studies ;'' and the principal verb must be written in 
the same manner, when the auxiliary is understood, as it is, 
when expressed. The reason, therefore, why the verb, in the 
second form, does not vary, is quite plain. I think I now 
know how to (ise the two forms of the subjunctive present. 

Caroline. I think I understand too, very clearly, how to 
use. them. ^^ example, if I say, " George will recite his 
lesson better^an I, if he studies while I am talking." The 
phrase does not mean, " If he should study ,'^ but, " If he now 
studies, or if he is now studying ;" therefore, I properly use 
the Jirst form. 

Tutor, That is right ; and I think now, that you both un- 
derstand the subjunctive mood ; and when you parse a verb 
in the present tense ot*this mood, always tell whether it is in 
ihe^rst or second form. 

I will now question you'concerning the subject of this Con- 
versation. 

QUESTIONS. 

When is a verb in the subjunctive mood ? 

Why is this mood called subjunctive ? 

Is this mood ever used in simple sentences ? 

What is the difference between the Jirst and the second 
form of the subjunctive present ? 

How many tenses has this mood ? 

In what tenses of the subjunctive mood is the verb conju- 
gated, as it is in the correspondent tenses of the indicative ? 

In which is it conjugated differently ? 

In what instances must the Jii*st form of the subjuncttvr 
(H^esent be used ? 

In what must the second be used ? 
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Can you conjugate the verb speaky through all the tenses 
of the subjunctive mood^ giving both forms of the present 
tense ? 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

I shall walk in the fields to-morrow, unless it rain. If 
George studies well, he does his dgty in that respect. If that 
man thinks as he speaks, he will h^eafter (tnd himself in er- 
ror. My estate has considerably ^creased during this year, 
unless my accountant deceives me. *^f^he acquire riches, and 
make not a good use of them, they wul corrupt his Ibind. 

It is here necessary to give you another rule, to assist you 
in the proper use of the verbs, in the construction of compound 
sentences. 

RULE XIX. 

P^erbs connected by conjunctions^ must be in the same mood 
mid tense, and, when in the subjunctive mood, they must be 
in the same form. 

You remember, doubtless, the 14th rule, which says, ^^ Nouns 
and pronouns, connected by conjunctions, n^t be in the 
same cases." ^^F 

This rule, and the 19th, which I have just given you, ere 
of great importance, in the construction of compound sen- 
tences ; and you roust, therefore, pay particular attention t» 
them. 



CONVERSATION XVII. 



OF THE POTENTIAL, INFINITIVE, AND 
IMPERATIVE MOODS. 

Tutor. In this Conversation, I will give you the remain- 
ing moods, and their tenses. I shall,' first, explain to you the 
potential mood. 

This mood implies possibility, or liberty, will, or obligation : 
as, " It may rain ; he may go; lean walk; he would ride; 
they should study." 

i«^ This mood, you may remember, has four tenses, viz. the pre- 
sent, the imperfect, the perfect, and the pluperfect. . 



r^ 
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1 have told vou, that thosetenses which are formed bv auxi- 
liary verbs, are called compound tenses. The present and 
imperfect tenses, of the indicative and subjunctive moods, you 
know, are simple tenses, and the others are compound ; bui all 
the tenses of the potential mood are compound. 
i /The auxiliaries which form the tenses of the potential mood, 
are, may, can, must^ mlly skaU, might, could, would, and 
ahauid. \ 

I will, first, show .you how these auisiliaries are conjugated. 
and will, then, give you the potential mood. 



PBBSENT TENSE. 

Singular* 
I may. 
Thou mayst, 
He may, 

Plural, 
We may, 
Ye or you may, 
They may, 



Singular. 
I can, 

Thou canst. 
He can, . 

Plural. 
We can, 
Ye or you can? 
They can, 



Singular. 
1 must. 
Thou must, 
He must. 

Plural, 
We must. 
Ye or you must, 
They must. 



May. 



Can. 



Must. 



IMPERFECT TENSfE, 

Singular. 
I might. 
Tliou mightst. 
He might. 

Plural, 
We might. 
Ye or you might. 
They might. 

Singular. 
I could. 
Thou couldst. 
He could. 

Plural. 
We could. 
Ye or you could. 
They could. 

^Singular. 
-■ I must. 

Thou must. 

He must. 

Plural. 
We must. 
. Ye or you must. 
They must. 



You will here observe that must has no variation on accontu 
^^jperson, number, or tense. 
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WlLt. 



Singular. 
I will, 
Thou wilt, 
He will, 

Plurah 
We will, 
Ye or you will, 
They will. 



Sinsfular^ 
I shalf, 
Thou shalt. 
He shall, 

PluraL 
We shall. 
Ye or you shall, 
They shall, 



Shall. 



Singular. 
I would. 
Thou wouldst. 
He would. 

Plural. 
We woukl. 
Ye Of you would. 
They would. 



Singular. 
I should. 
Thou shouldst. 
He should. 

PluraL 
We should. 
Ye or you should. 
They should. 



George. I observe that you have given no perfect or pas- 
sive participle to these verbs. 

Tutor. These verbs have no participles: and they arc, 
therefore, called defective verbs. 

Caroline. You say, that all these are used in forming the 
tenses of the potential mood ; but I recollect, that shall and 
will were used as auxiliaries, in forming the first and second 
future tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods. 

Tutor. They were; and, when they denote futurity^ as in 
these expressions : " I shall see you to-morrow ; or I will 
meet you ;" meaning at some future time ; they put the verbs 
in the indicative 6rst future. So, in these phrases, ^' I shall 
have seen him ; or if I shall have seen him," &c. the verbs 
are in the indicative and subjunctive, second future. 

But, when these auxiliaries denote inclination or willingness, 
sesolution, or promise, they put the verbs in the potential 
present : as, " IVill you give me that book, George ?" that is, 
*' Are you willing to give me that book." Again, " Some 
]persons will never assist the poor ;" that is, some p^sons are 
unwilling to assist the poor. 

Onee more, " Shall I hear you recite now ?" *^ You shall 
recite bow." " He shaU obey me at all times," &g. But will 
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and sJiall are not so often used in this sense, as they are in that 

which denotes futurity. 

/ May J can, tmist, and their imperfect tenses, and the mper- 

feci tenses of will and shall, viz. would and should, are the 

auxiliaries, which are almost always used to fprm the potential 

mood, i 

^ I will now give you the irregular verb Beat, in tlie four 

tenses of the potential mood. 

Potential Mood. 

To form the present tense, prefix the present tense of any 
: of th€ auxiliaries, which I have just explained, to the verb : 

Paesent Tense. 

Singular, 
** I may or can, &c. beat, 

Thou mayst or canst, &c. beat, 
He may or can, &c. beat. 

Plural. 
We may or can, &c, beat. 
Ye or you may or can, &c. beat, 
They may or can, &c. beat, 

To form the imperfect tense, prefix the imperfect of any of 
these auxiliaries to the. verb : as, 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. 
1 might, could, would, or should, &c. beat. 
Thou mightst, &:c. beat. 
He might, &c. beat, 

Vlural. 
We might, &c. beat, 
Ye or you might, &c. 
They might, &c. beat. 

To form the perfect tense, combine the present tense of any 
of these auxiliaries with have, and prefix them both to the per- 
fect participle : as, 

Perfect Tense. 

V 

Singular. 
I may or can, &c. have b^aten> 

L 
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Thoa may St, &c. have beaten ^ 
He may, &c. have beaten» 

Plural, 
We may, &c. have beaten^ 
Ye or you may, &c. have beaten, 
They may, &c. have beaten. 

To form the pluperfect tense, combine the imperfect of any 
of these auxiliaries with kavcy and prefix them both to the per- 
fect participle : as, 

Plupekpkct Texse. 

Singular. 
I might or could, &c* have beaten, 
Thou mightst, &c. have beaten, 
He might, &c. have beaten. 

Plural. ■ 
We might, Sec. have beaten^ 
Ye or you might, &c have beaten, 
They might, &c. have beaten. 

I have now presented to yon the potential mood with its 
four tenses, and have explained the manner in which they sire 
formed. 

George, I now see that all the tenses of this mood are 
compound tenses, because they are all formed by auxiliaries. 
I think, whh a little reflection, that it wijl not be difficult to re- 
member the particular form of each. 

Tutor. The word potential, iheans powerful or existing 
in poBsibiUty. When used as a term in grammar, it denotes 
the possibility of doing an action. Although this mood does 
not always represent the power or possibility of doing an ac- 
tion, yet it frequently does, and we, therefore, call this form 
of the verb the Potential Mood. 

I will here remark to you, that, as the indicative mood is 
converted into the subjunctive, by the expression of a condi- 
tion, motive, wish, supposition, &c. being superadded to it j 
so tlie potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the 
subjunctive ; as will be seen by the following examples : <^ If 
I could deceive him, I should abhor it ;" << Though he should 
increase in wealth, he would not be charitable 5" " Even in 
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prosperity he would gain no esteem, unless he should conduct 
himself better.". 

When the verb is changed from the potential into the sub- 
junctive mood, the tense is not changed. For example : " I 
may go,^ is potential present ; " Jjf I may go," is subjunctive 
present ; and, " He would go," potential imperfect j and " If 
he would go," subjunctive imperfect, &c. 

Caroline. Now I should like to hear some explanation of 
the infinitive mood. 

Tutor/^The Inpikitive Mood is that form of the verb 
which simply expresses the action, without a nominative case : 
as, to walky to eafj to apeak, &c,^^very verb must have a 
nominative case, if It is not in the infinitive mood ; but in this 
mood, you may easily perceive that it cannot have a nomina- 
tive ; for this form of the verb, as I have shown, you is, to 
walk, to go, &cy^nd we cannot say, " I ^o go, I to walky 
be to run,^^ &c. A verb in any mood, except the infinitive^ 
is called r finite verb ; because it is finite, or limited, in res- 
pect to its number and person ; for a verb, when it has a nom- 
inative, must agree with it in number and person. Thus, 
when I say, " I run," run, you know, is of the first person 
singular to agree with // and, when I say, " They run," run 
«'is of the third i^erson plural, to agree with they. It is the 
nominative, then, you perceive, that gives number and person 
to the verb J Whcft I say, " to run," run has no nominative, 
and of course it has neither number nor person, and is, there- 
fore, not ?i finite verb, but a verb in the infinitive formj or in- 
finitive moodi 

When, in a former Conversation, I explained to you simple 
and compound sentences, I told you, that a simple sentence 
has but one nominative and one verb. You -did not, then, 
know the difierence between a finite verb, and a verb in the 
infinitive mood ; or I should have told you, that a simple sen- 
fence is one, which contains but one nominative and one fin- 
ite verb. It may contain other verbs in the infinitive mood, 
and still it will be a simple sentence. 

Caroline, I think you have said, that this mood has but 
two lenses, r, 

IWor. 4* Yes ; the present jsnid perfect. The present tense 
is formed by prefixing to, which is called the sign of tlie in- 
gnitive mood, before any verb : as, f Togo, to walk, to eat/* 
&c. The perfect is formed by prefixing to have before the 
perfect participle of any verb : as ^^ To have gone, to have 
walked, to have eaien,^^ &c. 
I But, when a verb is in the infinitive mood, and is placed 
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after make, need, see, bid, dare, feel, hear, let, in any of their 
moods or tenses, or after their participles, the to must be omit- 
ted : as, <' I make him study ; I hear her 'sing; I see him 
run ; I will let him ^o ; I dare not 9peak ;" &c. In these 
examples, you perceive, that it would be inelegant to express 
the to, and say, " 1 heard her to sing,^^ &;c.# 

George, AH this is very plain, and easily understood ; but 
how must we parse a verb in the infinitive mood ? for we can- 
not apply the first rule, as we do, when we parse verbs in 
other moods, because a verb in this mood has no nominative 
case. 

Tutor,"- You will tell whether it is regidar or irregular ; 
transitive or intransitive ; as you do of verbs in other moods ; 
then the mood and tense, and give this ^ 

RULE XX. 

• The ittjinitive mood may be governed by a verb, noun, par- 
iiciple, or an adjective. 

Government, is the influence which one word has over 
another in directing its case or mood, A verb in the infinitive 
mood, has no nominative. When a verb, noun, adjective, or 
participle, then, prevents the following verb from having a 
nominative, it prevents it from being a finite verb, and, con- 
sequently, causes it to be in the infinitive mood. 

Caroline, Will you illustrate this rule by a few examples ? 

Tutor, I will. When I say, " She sings ;" yoii know that 
site is the nominative to the verb sings. But now 1 write, 
*' I l^?^7Hc/,'' before that phrase, and you will perceive, that 
the pronoun slw, can no longer remain as the nominative to 
sings, but must be changed into her, in the objective case, be- 
cause ht is a transitive verb, and governs that case : and the 
s, which is the personal termination of the third person singu- 
lar, of the indicative mood, must>e taken ofif; then the phrase 
will stand thus :. ^' I will let her sing ;'' and sing is now in the 
infinitive mood, and governed by the verb will let, 

George, I see very clearly, that unll let, governs sing ; 
or causes sing to be in the infinitive mood ; for we cannot say, 
" I will let she sings." 

Tutor, This mood is generally governed by the preceding 
verb; but, sometimes, by a noun, adjective, or a participle ; 
and, when these govern it, they, in some way or other, pre- 
vent the verb from having a nominative. Thus, if I say, ^^ I 
1^0," " they work ;" go and work are finite verbs 5 but insert 
the verbs intend and expect ; " I intend to go," " they expect 
to work ;" now, intend and expect take J and they for their 
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own noqiJij^^es, and pot the otber verbs into the infinitive 
mood. . • 

So, wlien, I say, ^< Endeavouring to persuade them," &c. 
'* He is eager to learn" — ^^ They have a desire to improve ;" 
you see, that a nominative could not be inserted after the parti- 
ciple endeavouring y the adjective eager ^ or the noun desire; 
but, that they govern the verbs that follow them, in the infini- 
tive, mood. 

I will just remark to you, that the verbs in the in6nitive 
mood, that follow make^ need, see, bid, dare, feeiy hear, letf 
and their participles, ai*e always governed by them. 

And I will also observe, that there are a few verbs, besides 
these, which sometimes require the infinitive, that folld'^s them) 
to be used without the sign to, 

Carolifie, I hope you have now finished your remarks on 
the infinitive mood ; for I wish to hear something about the 
in:perative, which b the last of the moods. 

Tutor, The Imperative Mood may be very soon dis- 
posed of. ' /* : 
* It simply expresses a command to a second person ; arfd 
tlie person commanded, is i\s nominative Jt It is, therefore, al- 
ways of the second person '^ and, as we cannot command in 
past or future time, it is always of the present tense. — The 
nominative to a verb in this mood, is generally understood : 
as, « Go ;" that is, « Go thou," or, " Go ye."—" Come to 
me, and recite ;" that is, " Come thou, or come ye or you," &c. ' 

The verb in the imperative mood, then, is always in the pre- 
sent tense, and always of the second person, either singular or 
plural. When one person is commanded, it is of the singu- 
lar number, and agrees with tkou, expressed or understood ; 
wiien more than one are commanded, it is of the plural num- 
ber, and agrees with spe or yo«,^expressed or understood. Do 
is sometimes used as an auxiliary, in this mood, as well as in 
the indicative and subjunctiye ; as, " Do study j'^ " Do thou 
study, or do you study ;" " Dg do the work better," &c. 
'^ Do let that alone." 

When I gave you the potential mood, I made you acquaint- 
ed with some of the defective verbs. 

Defective Verbs are those which are used only in some 
of the moods and tenses, and have no participles. 

The principal of them are these : 

^ ^ ' ticiples wanting. 

May, might. ' 

l2 
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Caa, 


could. 


Will, 


would. 


Shall, 


should. 


Must, 


must. 


Ought, , 


ought. 


'j 


quoth. 




■ 'J- "• 



All these are used as auxiliaries e^ept on^ld and quoth; 
these two are never used as such*/ You will observe, that 
ought is the same in both tenses ; you will be able to deter* 
mine its tense, then, only by the following infinitive ; for it 
19' always followed by a verb in the infinitive mood^ When 
the following infinitive is in the present' tense, ought is in the 
present tense : as, " He ought to go f^ and when followed by 
the infinitive perfect, ought is in the imperfect : as," He ought 
to have gone." 

I will ask you a few questions concerning the subjects of 
this Conversation. 

*^ QU^TIONS. 

What are the auxiliaries wiiich form the potential mood ? 
How many tenses has this mood ? 
How is the present formed ? 
How is the imperfect formed ? 
How is the perfect formed ? 
How is the pfiiperfect formed? 
What is the meaning of tense ? 
When is a tense caUed compound ? 
What is a simple tense ? 

Which tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods are 
simple, and which compound ? 

How many tenses has the infinitive iSood ? 

How are they formed ? 

Ho wdoes this mood differ from the others ? 

When must to be admitted before the verb in this mood ? 

Why is it caljed infinitive? 

Why is the Hiiperati ve so called ? 

Of what person must a verb in the imper?itive mood always 

be ? 

How do you know the tense of the defective verb oiightf 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

Study, if you wish to improve. — ^Behave well, if thou lovc-t 
virtue or a good name.— Strive to imitate the virtues, which 
thou seest exhibited bv the good ; then thou wilt give evidence 
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©f thy own. — He may improve himself^if his industry should 
increase. — He ought to study more. — He ought to have stu- 
died his lesson belter. — He can go if he chooses. — ^The boy 
must not treat his superiors ill. — My neighbour may have sold 
tiis house, for aught that I know. — I told him that he might 
go yesterday, but he would not. — He might have acquired 
great weahh, if he had desired it. — The man should have re- 
turned when he found his enterprise unsuccessful. — We would 
not serve him then^ but we will hereafter. 



CONVERSATION XVIII. 



OF PASSIVE AND NEUTER VERBS. 

When, in the third Conversation, I explained the verb to 
you, I gave you this definition of it : '^ A verb is a word that 
expresses an action of some creature or thing.^^ This defi- 
nition, although it has been sufficient for our purpose, thus far, 
is, nevertheless, very incomplete, as you will soon perceive. 

Verbs are divided into three sorts, the Active^ the FassivCy 
and the Neuter verbs. .... 

The definition of a verbf.wl^ich has been given by the rhost 
respectable grammarians, is this : '^ A verb is a word which 
signifies to be, to do, or to suffer : as, I am, I rule, I am 
ruled." • 

In this example, am is a verb neuter, rule is a verb active, 
and AM RULED is a verb passive. According to this definition, 
then, a verb neuter signifies to be, or to exist merely ; a verb 
active signifies to do, or to act; and a verb passive signifies 

to SUFFER. 

This definition of the active verb you understand ; but, 
perhaps, you would hardly know a passive verb, from the de- 
finition here given. 1 will try to make you comprehend it. 

To nominatCj means to name, or to designate, or to point 
out by name ; and Nominatcve, is derived from the verb to 
nominate, and, when used in grammar, means the creature or 
thing named, or pointed out; so that all nouns, when they 
are merely named, and not connected in sentences, are in the 
nomnaiive case ; that is, they denote things that exist, named 
merely : as, Houses, trees, men, paper, &c. : these words, 
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used in this manner; simply denote thiags named ^ or in a 
state, condition, or cose, named merely, without having any 
relation with any other things. But, when we frame a sen- 
tence, and make a complete sense, which we can never do 
Without a VERB, the term nominative^ is used to designate-y 
or point out, the gubjecty concerning which the verb makes 
some affirmation or declaration, or some supposed affirmation 
or declaration, in contradistinction to the object of an actiofi or 
of a relation. 

Every sentence must have in it, at least one verb and one 
nominative, expressed or understood. We cannol form a sen- 
tence of any kind, which will make a complete sense, without a 
nominative and a verb. This you will easily perceive, by a few 
examples. If I say, " The man in the bouse;" "The horse 
in the stable ;" " The books on the table ;" " The labourers 
in the fi^4d," &;c. you cannot ascertain what is meant, because 
there is no affirmation in any of tjh^se expressions. But insert 
the verbs, eats, drinks, sleeps, is, walks, remains, in the first 
two; and, are seen, are found, are beheld, will be observed] 
in the next two, and you will see, that a complete sense will 
be formed in each simple sentence, for you will have a nomi- 
native and verb in each. 

A nominative to a verb, then, is the word which denotes the 
person or thing, concerning which the verb makes an qfirmU" 
tion. 

The nominatives to verbs may be divided into three classes, 
viz. those which produce the action expressed by the verb ; 
those which receive the action expressed by the verb ; and 
those which neither produce any action, nor receive any, but 
are the subjects of the verbs, which simply express the exis' 
tence of these subjects, or their state of existence. 

The first class, then, are active nominatives ; the second 
ore passive nominatives; because passive is in direct oppo»« 
tion to active; it means unresisting, or receiving an action, or • 
an impression, without resistance ; and the third are neuter 
nominatives; that is, nominatives which neither produce nor 
receive an action ; because tliese are connected with verbs 
which dojiot express any action, but a mere existence, or state 
of existence. 

To illustrate what I have said take the following examples : 

First, of ACTIVE nominatives: as, "The box rolls;" 
" The horse runs ;" " The men labour 5" " The man writes 
a letter." 

S^econcfiy, of passive nominatives : as, " The box is held j" 
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" The horse is seen ;" " The men are punished ;" " The man 
is carried." 

Thirdly, of nei;te« nominatives : as, " The box lie* on 
(he table;" "The horse remains in the field;" « The men 
stay in ibe house ;" " The man abides in the ciiy." 

Caroline. I think I now understand the diSerence between 
the active, passive, and neuter verbs. ^AT hen a verb expresses 
the action of its nominative, it is an active verb ; when it ex- 
presses the action received by its nominative, or done to its 
nominative, it is a passive verbi and, when it expresses no 
action al ally but the mere existence of its nominative, or its 
state of existence, it is a ve^b, neither active nor passive, and 
is, therefore, called neuter." t 

George, So the verb takes its character from its nomina- 
tive. If the verb has aii active nominative, it is an actine 
verb; if- - - - j^ g pm^jj^g y^, |j . and, If a 

• neuter ni 'erb. 

Tutor. t will now give you the con- 

jugation through all Its moods and 

tenses, l lis verb, so thaj you know it 

instantly. 'nses, you will possess addi- 

tional m( e passive verb; because this 

neuter ve I as an auiilinry, as well as 

a principal verb, and no passive verb can be formed without 
ivill, therefore, find it, of great importance, to make 
J verb, whicli is the most irregular one in the English lan- 
guage, exceedingly familiar to you. 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To be, is conjugated as fol- 
lows : 

To Be. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Preeent Tense. 
Singular. , Plural. 

I am, We are. 

Thou art, Ycoryou&ie. 

He, she, or it is. They are. 



it.iYo, 
thj4 verl 



Ye or you were. 
They were. 
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Vcrfect Tense. 
Singtdnr. Vlural. 

I have been, We have been. 

Thou hast beenj Ye or you have been.' 

He hath or has been. l^ey have been. 

Vluperfect Tenae. 
Singular. Vhcrai. 

I had been, Wehavebfen. 

Thou ha<)st been, Ye or yoa had been. 

He had been. They had been. 

Firtt Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I »hatt or iriU be, W% shall or will be. 

Thou shaJl or will be, ill be. 

He shajl or will be, e. 

Second 
■ Singular. 
I shall have been, 

Thou wilt have beeo, been. 

He will have been, Tliey will have been. 

Thii neuter verb Bb, in the Subjunctive Mood, has turn 
forms of the Impesfect, as well as of iht* pretent tense. All 
other verbs, in the subjunctive mood, have two forms of ihe 
present terae only. 

The two forms of the subjunctive present and imperfect 
lOHses of the neuter verb Be, are these :* 

FiEST Form. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Toise. 
Singular. Vlural. 

If I am, If we arc. 

If ihou art, tf ye or you are. 

If he is, ■ If they are. 



understaud Ibe pi 
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Kyeor, 
If ibey V 



Singular. 

in be, ir we ae. 

Iflhou be, If ye or you be. 

If be be, If ihey be. 



If I were, If we were. 

If th(Hi wert, If ye or you were. 

If he were, , If they were, 

The similar tothecorres- 

ponden wiih the exception 

wl)icb ] BtU and teill are not 

used in 

1>- 

Present Tense. 
Singalar.^ , P/nro/. 

1 may or can be, We roaj or can be. 

, Thou i%^tt or canst be, ■■ Ye or you may or can be. 

lie may or can be, They may or can be. 

Imperfect Tenae. 
Singular. Pbtral. 

Imi^t, could, wouldjorshould We might, could, would, or 

be, should be. 

Thoumiglitst,couliist,wouldst, Ye or you might, could, 

or Bhouldatbc, would, or should be. 

He mifiht, could, would, or They might, could, would, 

sfaould be. or should be. 

Verfect Teme. 
Singular. Phind. 

I may or can have been, We may or have been. 

Thou mayst or canst have Ye or you may or can have 

been, been. 

He may or can have been, They may or can have been. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 

Singuiar. Phiral. 

Iinight,could,m'oul(l, or should We might, could, would, or 

have been, ' should have been. 

Thoumightst, couldsl, woiddst, Ye or you might, could, 

or sbouldst have been, would, orshouldhave been, 

lie Diighi, could, would, or They might, couid, would, 

should have been, or should have been. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tetue. To be. Terfect. To have been. 

IMPEl^iTIVE MOOD. > '' 



Present, 'Being. 

Compound Ferf 

I remarked to you, berore Igave you theconjugalion of this 
verb, that no passive verb can ever' be formed witfcout it. ;• I 
will now tell you how4he passive verb is fornied : ^dd the 
perfect, or passive ;)ar(ietpfe, of any verb that canbe made 1» 
transitive, when used in an active sense, to this neuter verb 
fie, and you will have a passive verb, in ibe same-^ood and 
tense that the neuter verb would be in, if the participle were 
not added. Vou cannot form a passive verb in any other way. 

Caroline. I think I understand it. If I take the word ^or- 
taken, which is the perfect or passive participle of the active 
verb to forsake ; for this verb can bemadefran«iVtce.' as, "I 
forsake Aim ;" " He forsakes me," &c. and place it after the 
neuter verb be : as, " I am forsaken ; thou art forsaken ; he 
is forsaken ; I was forsaken, &c, ; I have been forsaken, 
&c. ; I had been forsaken, Sic, ; 1 shall be forsaken, &c. ; 
1 shall have been forsaken," &c. ; I shall have apaasive verb, 
front the active verb to forsake, in all the six tenses of the in- 
dicative mood. And I perceive, that the pronoun I, when 
connected with a passive verb, is not an active, but apaasive 
nominative. 
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Tatar. I believe, Caroline, ih^t you understand liow to 
fiam the passive verbs. 

George. But there are many active verbs that are tnlron- 
^tive; such as go,fiy, arrive, &c. Suppose that I should 
put the perfect participle of an active intraniitive verb atler 
the neuter verb £e, and say, " He is gone;" "He is arrived;" - 
" The bird is flown," &c. ; what kind of a verb shall I have 
then? 

Tutor. A neuter verb, in a painoeform. 

Caroline. la this neuter verb be, ever used as an auxiliary 
connected with the present participle ? 

T^or. Yes, very often. What is the rule vhich you give, 
vhea you parse the present participle t* 

Carotine. The active participle ending in ing, teien not 
connected with a verb, refers to some noun, or pronoun, de- 
noting the actor. 

Tut a it is added to the neuter 

verb I , and marlis the mood and 

tense < >le becomes the principal 

partol ! participle does when you 

(atma 

Geo rb have vfh, when the^re- 

ieni pi ;r verb be ? 

Tut ioe or intransitioe verb, or 

a verb neuter. If the participle is derived from a transitive 
verb) you have an active transitive verb; if the participle is 
derived from an intransitive verb, then you have an intraosi' 
tive verb ; but, if it is derived from a verb neuter, you have a 
neuter verb : as, " I am writiag a letter;" here you see that 
am writing, is a transitive verb from the verb to lorile, and go- 
verns letter in the objective case ; " I ain running :" here you 
see the verb is active, but intran^tive, from the verb to run; 
and, " I am silting ; I am standing; I am lying on the bed ;" 
you now perceive that the verlw are neuter, from the neuter 
verbs to sit, to stand, to he. And 1 will remark to you, that 
ibis neuter verb be, is never used as an auxiliary, except with 
iRe present, or passive participles of other verbs, 

I will now give you the conjugation of the regular verb to 
tone, in the passive form. 

A passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect parti- 
ciple to the auxiliary to be, tfarongh all its changes of nnmber, 
pemm, mood, and tense, in the following manner ; 
M 
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To Bb Loves. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Terue. 
Plural. 
loved, We are loved. 

Thou art loved, Ye or you are ioved. 

He is loved, , They are loved. 

Imperfect Tease. 
Singular. Phiral. '■ 

I was loved, We were loved. 

Thou wast loved, Ye or you were loved. 

He was loved. 



Singular, 
I have beea loved, 
Thou hast been loved. 
He ha^ or has been lo 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I had been loved, We had been loved. 

Thou hadsl been loved, Ye or you had been loved. 

He had been loved, They had been loved. 

First Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

T shall or will be loved, We shall or will be loved. 

Thou shall or wilt be loved, Yeoryoushallor willbebved; 
He shall or will be loved. They shall or will be loved. 

Secmd Future TemiM 
Singular. Pluralr 

1 shall have been loved. We shall have been loved, 

Thou wilt have been loved, Ye or you will have been loved. 
He will have been loved, They will have been loved. 

The passive verb, necessarily, has the same two fomis of. 
the subjunctive present and Imperfect tenses, that fhc neufer 
verb Be has. 
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Singular. 
If J am loved, 
If thou art loved, 
If he is loved. 



First Form. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD, 

Present Tense, 
Plural 
If we are loved. 
If ye or you are loved^ 
If they are loved. 



Singular. 
If I was loved, 
If thou wast loved, 
If he was loved, 



Singular, 
If I be loved, 
If thou be loved, 
If he be loved, 



^^ngular. 
If I were loved, 
If thou wert loved, 
If he were loved, 



Imperfect Tense. 
Plural. 
If we were loved. 
If ye or you be loved. 
If they were loved. 

Second Form. *- 

Present Tense. 
Plural. 
If we be loved. 
If y^e or you be loved. 
If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Plural. 
If I were loyed. 
If ye or you were loved. 
If they were loved. 



The remaining tenses of this mood are similar to the cor- 
responding tenses of the Indicative Mood, except will and unit 
are not used in the second future. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I may or can be loved, We may or can be loved. 

Thou mayst or canst be Ye or you may or can be 

loved, « loved. 

He may or can be loved, They may or can be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

I might, could, would, or We might, could, would, 
should be loved, or should be loved. 
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Thou mightst, couidst, wouldst, Ye or you might, couli]^ 

or shouldst, be loved, would, or should be loved* 

He might, could, would^ or They might, could, would^ 

should be loved, or should be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

I may or can have been We may or can have been 

loved, loved. 
Thou mayst or canst have^ Ye or you may or can have 

been loved, ^ -V been loved. 

He may or can nave been They may or can have 

loved, ^ been loved. 

Pluperfect Teme. 

Singular. ^ Plural 

I might, could, would, or should We might, could, would, or 

have been loved. should have been loved. 

Thou mightst, couldst, WQuIdst, Ye or you might, could, 

or shouldst have been would, or should have 

loved, been loved. 

He might, could, would, or They might, could, would^ 

should have been loved, or should have been loved. 



4 



if^FmiTIVE MOOD. 



':. r 



Present Tense. Perfect. 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Singular. Flural. 

Be thou loved, or do thou be • Be ye or you loved, or do 
loved, ye be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Fassive. Loved. 

Compound Perfect. Having been loved. 

Now you can take the passive participles of other verbs, 
and conjugate them in the same manner. Take beaien, car* 
riedy seen^ forgotten^ and many others, and use them instead. 
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of Zoved, as an exercise to make you familiar with the conju- 
gation of a passive verb. ^ 

You will now observe, that, when an auxiliary is joiq^d to 
the participle of the principal verb, the auxiliary goes through 
all the variations of person and number, and the participle 
itself continues invariably the same. When there are two or 
more auxiliaries joined to the participle, the first of them only 
is varied according to person and number. The auxiliary 
niusi admits of no variation. • 

The other defective verbs vary in the second person singU" 
lar. In every instance^ when an auxiliary verb is used, it is 
that only which varies to agree with its nominative ; and the 
personal variations of any verb, except 6e, whether principal 
or a-uxiliary, extend only to the second and third person sin- 
gular of the present tense, and to the second person singular 
of the imperfect tense. » 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

The man beats the boy. — The bqy is beaten by the man.«— 
The horses draw the coach. — The coach is drawn by the 
horses. — The master teaches the children.— The children are 
taught by the master. — The carpenter built the houses. — The 
houses were built by the carpenter. — Commerce introduces 
luxury. — Luxury is introduced by commer<|[|^ — That farmer 
^ l^ltlvates his farm well. — The farm is'well cultivated. — The 
goods were purchased. — The house was sold. — The ship has 
been lost. — The money will be found. — The boy will have 
completed his task before you see him. — The task will have 
been completed an hour, in ten minutes more, — The lady re- 
mains at home.-?-The book lies on the table. — The desk stands 
in the corner of the room. — The coach and horses are in the 
stable. — I am here. — Thou art there. — He is in town. — We 
are honest. — You are proud. — They are sober. — I was sleepy. 
— Thou wast ingry with him. — He was not eager to learn. — 
They were guilty. — We were reasonable in our demands.-^ 
Ye were found guilty. — ^I have been on the water frequently. — . 
I have been seen on the water frequently. — I have seen the 
man. — ^Ihave been seen by the man. — The boy had seen it. — 
The boy had been seen. — The letter will be here. — The letter 
will be brought hither. — Be honest. — Be not idle. — Be in- 
structed. — Be carried. — You like to be carried. — You may 
be carried — You ought to be carried. — He ought to have been 
carried. — He should have been carried, had I known his situa- 
tion. — The hous6 can be enlarged. — He might be convinced. — 
He might have been convinced. — Being ridiculed and despised, 

]»2 
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he still maintained his principles. — Having been ridiculed, he 
could not endure his chagrin.^Ridiculed, despised, insulted, he 
became discouraged. — If I be ETeaten by him, he will be punish- 
ed. — -If he has been seen, he has not been caught. — ^Whether 
he is at home or not, I have no means of knowing. — If I were 
beaten as badly as he, I should complain. — If he was beaten, 
it is not known. 



CONVERSATION XIX, 



OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS, AND OF THE 

TENSES. 

Ttitor. You must, by this time, have observed the great 
importance of auxiliary verbs in the English language ; for 
you have seen, that withoQt them, the verbs would be limited 
in their moods and tenses, to the indicative and subjunctive 
moods, in the present and imperfect tenses ; the infinitive 
mood, present tense ; and the imperative mood. 

George* I perceive that they are of great importance in 
giving variety, al well as precision, to the language. For wijb •. 
these, we form the perfect, pluperfect, and two future tenses 
of the indicative and subjunctive moods; all the tenses of the 
potential mood; and the perfect of the infinitive. 

Tutor^f^ Some of these auxiliaries, I have already particu* 
larly noticed, viz. may, ccm^ musty wiUy and shall. None of 
these, except will, is ever used as a principal verb, but as an 
auxiliary to som^ principaly either expressed or understood. -• 
Will is sometimes a principal verb, ^s I will by-and-by show 
you. There are four verbs which are sometimes used as aux- 
iliaries, and sometimes as principals. These are, doy be, havc^ 
and wilL 

/ Do is used as an auxiliary, in the imperative mood, and in 
the present and imperfect tenses of the indicative and subjunc^ 
tive. 

Be is used as an auxiliary, in tzU the moods and tenses to 
form the passive verbs, and neuter verbs in a passive form, by 
being connected with the passive participles of other verbs; 
and in forming active and neuter verbs, by being connected 
with the present participles of other verbs ; and, in both in- 
stances, serves to mark the mood and the tense^ of the verb. 
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^Have is used in formiDg the perfect, pluperfect^ and second 
future tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods ; the per* 
feci and pluperfect of the potential mood ; and the perfect of 
the infinitive mood. / 

Will is used in forming th^ first and second future tenses of 
the indicative and subjunctive moods; and, sometimes^ in 
forming the present tense of the potential mood. 

Caroline* And, when these are used as principal verbs^ 
their moods and tenses are formed just as those of other verbs 
are, are they not ? j 

Tutor, ^ They are.ii And you perceive, th&t have may be 
an auxiliary to its own participle : as, in the indicative and 
subjunctive perfect and pluperfect, f^ I have had ^ I had had," 
and, ^' If I have had ; if I had had,'^ &c. And in the infinitive 
perfect : as, << To have had." And do may be used as an 
auxiliary to itself : as, " I do do it," in the present ; and, " I 
did do it," in the imperfect ; and2^i7/,as, ^^ He will will it^ he 
will have willed it," &c. V 

George. I believe we understand the use of the auxiliary 
verbs now very well, and know which are used as auxiliaries 
always, and which are used sometimes as such, and sometimes 
ns principals. 

Tutor. J think you do. But before I dismiss this subjeet, 
I will give you some additional 

J REMARKS ON DO, BE, HAVE, AND WILL. 
* The verbs have, he, mil, and do, when they are unconnect- 

' ed with a principal verb, expressed or understood, are not 
auxiliaries, but principal verbs : ^s, *' We have enough ;" " I 
am grateful ;" " He wills it to be so ;" " They do as they 

' please." In this view, they also have their auxiliaries : as. 
•^ I shail have enougl^" " I toill be grateful," &c. 

The peculiar force ^I'tl^ several auxiliaries will appear from 
the following account'of them. 

Do, and did, mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, *^ I do speak truth ;" *^ I 
did respect him :" ^* Here am I, for thou didst call me." They 
are of great use in negative sentences : as, '' I do not fear ;" 
^* I did not write." They are almost universally employed in 
asking questions : as, " Does he learn ?" " Did he not write ?" 
They sometimes also supply the place of another verb, and 
make the repetition of it, in the same or a subsequent sentence 
unnecessary, as, ^' You attend not to your studies as he does;'' 
(i. e. as he attends, &c.) " I. shall come if I can ; but if J do 
Hpt^ please to excuse m?3" (i. e» if I come not.) 
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Letf not only expresses permission, but entreating, exhort- 
ing, commanding : as, ^' Let us know the truth ;'' ^^. Let me 
die the death of the righteous ;" '^ Let not your hearts be loo 
much elated with success ;" ^* Let your inclinatioos submit to 
your duty." 

, May and might express the possibility or liberty of doing a 
thing ; can and couid, the power : as, << It may rain ;" ^^ I 
may write or read ;" " He might have improved more than 
he has ;" ^^ He can write much better than he could last year." 
Mu8t is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes ne- 
cessity : as, " We must speak the truth, whenever we do speak, 
and we must not prevaricate." 

WiU, in the first person singular and plural, intimates reso- 
lution and promising ; in the second and third person, only 
foretels : as, '^ I will reward the good, and will punish the 
wicked;" "We will remember benefits, and be grateful;" 
" Thou wiltj or he will, repent of that folly ;" *f You or they 
will have a pleasant walk." 

Shall, on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretels ; 
in the second and third persons, promises, commands, or 
threatens : as, " I shall go abroad ;" " We shall dine at home ;" 
" Thou shah, or you shall, inherit the land ;" " Ye shall do 
justice and love mercy ;" " They shall account for their mis- 
conduct." The following passage is not translated according 
to the distinct and proper meaning of the words shall and toill: 
" Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life ; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever." 
It ought to be, « mil follow me," and *^ I 5/ia// dwell."— The 
foreigner who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and cried out; 
" 1 tpillbe drowned, nobody shallhelp me;" made a sad mis- 
application of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the imftort of the verbs mil 
and shall, must be understood of explicative sentences ; for 
when the sentence is interrogative, ju^ the reverse, for the 
most part, takes place : thus, " I shall go ; you will go ;" ex- 
press event only : but, " will you go ?" imports intention ; and 
" shall I go ?" refers to the will of another. But, " He shall 
go," and " shall he go ?" both imply will; expressing or re- 
ferring to a command. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the mean- 
ing of these auxiliaries likewise undergoes some alteration ; as 
you will readily perceive by a few examples : " He shali pro*- 
ceed;" " If he shall proceed;" " You shall consent," " If you 
shall consent." These auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, 
in the indicative and subjunctive jnopds, to convey the sa(ne 
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meaoing of theoaxiUary : as, ^^ He mUw}t return ;" '^ If he 
shall not return ;^ << He shall not return ;" <^ If he u}»/7 not 
return.^' 

Would primarily denotes inclination of will; and shoitld^ 
obligation : but they both vary their import, and are often used 
to express simple events. 

Were is frequently used for would be^ and hculf for would 
have : as, ^^ It were injustice to deny the execution of the law 
to any individual ;" that is, " it would be injustice.'^ " Many 
acts which Aa^^been blamable in a peaceable government, were 
employed to detect conspiracies;'' that is, '^ which would have 
been blamable." 

Sometimes that form of the auxiliary verbs shally wiG, &c* 
which is generally conditional, is elegantly used to express a 
yery slight assertion, with a modest diffidence. Thus we say, 
" I should think it would be proper to give up the point ;" that 
is, " I am rather inclined to think." 

Some writers still use shall and will, should, and would, as 
they were formerly used ; that is, in a sense quite contrary to 
that in which they are generally used at present. The follow- 
ing expressions are instances of this incorrect practice: " We 
would have been wanting to ourselves, if we had complied 
with the demand ;" <* We should :^^ *• We u^zY/ therefore brief- 
ly unfold our reasons ;" " We shall :^^ " He imagined, that, 
by playing one party against the other, he would easily obtain 
the victory over both ?" " He should easily," &;c. 

In several familiar forms of expression, the word shaU still 
retains its original signification, and does not mean, to promise, 
threaten, or engage, in the third person, but the mere futurition 
of an event : as, ^^ TAis is as extraordinary a thing as one shall 
hear of." 

You now know, v#i'y well, how to form all the tenses, in all 
the different moods | but to use them with propriety j is quite 
another afiair, and requires much rejection and critical atten- 
tion. To aid you in understanding this, I will give you the 
following 

REMARKS ON THE TENSES. 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might seem to admit 
only of the present, past, and future : but to mark it more ac- 
curately, it is made to consist of six variations, viz. 

THE PRESENT, THE PERFECT, 

THE IMPERFECT, THE PLUPEREECT, and 

THE FIRST AND SECOND FUTURE TENSES* 
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Tlie Present Tense represents an action or event, as 
passing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, ^^ I rule ; t 
am ruled ; I think ; I fear." 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, quaUty,&c. 
at present existing : as, ^^ He is an able man ;" '^ She is an 
amiable woman." It is also used in speaking of actions con- 
tinued, with occasional intermissions, to the present time : as, 
"He frequently rides;" "He walks out every morning;'* 
" He goes into the country every summer." We sometimes 
apply this tense even to persons long since dead : as, " Seneca 
reasons and moralizes well ;" " Job speaks feelingly of his af- 
flictions." / 

The present tense, preceded by the words, tbhetij brfore^ 
after f as soon a«,i&c. is sometimes used to point out the rela- 
tive time of a future action : as, " IFhen he arrives he will hear 
the news ;" " He will hear the news before he arrives, or as 
soon as he arrives, or, at farthest, soon after he arrives ;" 
** The more she improves, the more amiable she will be." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometimes 
substituted for the imperfect tense : as, " He enters the terri- 
tory of the peaceable inhabitants : he fights and conquers^ 
takes an immense booty, which he divides amongst his sol- 
diers, and returns home to enjoy a vain and useless triumph." 

Every point of space or duration, how minute soever it may 
be, has some degree of extension. Neither the present, nor 
any other, instant of time, is wholly unextended. Nay, we 
cannot conceive, as Dr* Beattie justly observes, an unextended 
instant : and that which we call the present, may in fact admit 
of a very considerable extension. — While I write a letter, or 
read a book, I say, that I am reading or writing it, though it 
should take up an hour, a day, a week, or a month ; thd whole 
time being considered as present, whidi is employed in the 
present action. — So, while I build a house, though that should 
be the work of many months, I speak of it in the present time, 
and say that I am building it. In like manner, in contradistinc- 
tion to the century past, and to that which is to come, we may 
consider the whole space of a hundred years as time present, 
when we speak of a series of actions, or of a state of existence, 
that is co-extended with it; as in the following example : " In 
this century u>e are more neglectful of the ancients, and we 
are consequently more ignorant, than they were in the last, or, 
perhaps, than others will be in the next." Nay, the entire 
term of man's probationary state in this world, when opposed 
to that eternity which is before him, is considered as- present 
time by those who say, " In this state we see darkly as through 
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a glas^ 9 but in a future life, our faith will be lost in vision, and 
we shall know even as we are known.'^ 



The Impebfect Tense represents the action or eveot, 
dther as past and finished, or as remaining unfinished at a cer- 
tain time past : as, " I loved her for her modesty and virtue 5" 
** They were traveUing post when he met them,'!^ 

The first example, in the preceding paragraph, shows that 
the action was past and.finished, though the precise time of it 
was not defined. In this point of view, the tense may be 
said to be imperfect : the time of the action is not exactly and 
perfectly ascertained. — In the second instance, the action is 
represented as past, but not finished ; and it may therefore 
with propriety be denominated imperfect. 

It is proper to observe, on this occasion, that in such sen- 
fences as the following — "He wrote to him yesterday;" 
** They behaved themselves at that period very properly ;" 
the precise time of th« action is not deftoted, by the tense of 
the verb itself; but by the addition of the words yesterday ^ 
and at that period, 

'The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is past, but 
also conveys an allusion to the present time : as, " I have 
tfuished my letter ;" ^' I have seen the person that was recom- 
mended to me.'^ 

In the former example, it is signified that the finishing of 
the letter, though past, was at a period immediately preceding 
the present time. In the latter instance, it is uncertain whe- 
ther the person mentioned was seen by the speaker a long or 
short time before. The meaning is, " I have seen him some- 
time in the course of a period which includes, or comes to, the 
present time.'' In both instances, " The finishing of the let- 
tex^^^ and " The seeing of the person,'^ comprehend periods, 
each of which extends to the time present. We have no idea 
of any certain portion of time intervening, between the time of 
action and the time of speaking of it. The sentence, ^i I have 
written a letter," implies that " I have. Or possess, the finished 
action of writing a letter;" Under these views of the subject, 
it^appears that the term perfect may be properly applied to 
this tense ; as the action is not only finished, but the period of 
its completion is especially referred to, and ascertained. 

AVhen the particular time of any occurrence is specified, us 

prior to the present time, this tense is not used ; for it would be 

'improper to say, " I have seen him yesterday ;" or, " I have 

Jlniahed my work last week." In these cases the imperfect Is 

necessary : as, " I saw bim yesterday ;" " IJenished my work 
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„,^ . QUESTIOxNS. 

When IS a verb in the subjunctive mood ? 

*- > ix/l?-^!^ ""^'^ 1^^"^' '" ^^'^ "'^^^ ^^'^"^ ^n<^ 'n the indica- 
tive f Which tenses have two forms ? 

What is the difference between the first form, and the se- 
cond, of the subjunctive mood, present tense ? 
When must the second form be used ? 
When is a verb called regular ? 

When must the form of the subjunctive prefcnfbe used ? 
How are the four tenses of the potential mood formed > 
flow does the infinitive mood differ from other moods ^ 
Wky isU called infinitive ? : 

Wly doeCiM>tt4he second form of the subjunctive present, 
vary the verb in the second and third persons singula^ as the 
indicative does ? s ? «^ ^»*^ 

How do you know the imperfect tense of verbs, from-^the 
perfect or passive participle, when they are both spelled alike > 

When must to be omitted before the infinitive mood > 

How are all the passive verbs formed ? 

Why are passive verbs soofealled ? 

What is the meaning of neuter ? 

When is a verb neuter ? ^ 

How many classes of nominatives are there r 

Can you explain them ? > ' 

^ ^ What verbs are sometimes auxiliaries, and sometimes prin- 

What auxiliaries are never used as principals ? 

In what moods and tenses is do used as an auxiliary ^ 

In what tenses is have used as an auxiliary ? and how P 

What IS It always prefixed to, when auxiliary? 

Can you give a definition offense, and of the six tenses ^ 



CO]>}l^ERSATp]Nr XX. 

. ■ — '^ ' 

Tuto^, You are now quite fejgpi'liar with nearly all the re- 
|.ular constructions of the languagi^^ but there area few, which 
I have not yet presented to you. These I will endeavoui- :o 

Pvnh!n J" n ^T,^«"^*i«"- A kxv more rules, properly 
explame 1, will enable you to parse any word, in a re Jarfy 
cionsrueted^ sentence, i„ the English language. Thirst 
which I shall give you this morning, is this ' 
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RULE XXI. 

/4rtj/ iNTEANsiTivE, PASSIVE, OT NEUTER »er6, miifif Hox^ 
the same case cvftler it as before it, when both words refer tOy 
and signify the same thing. 

George, I think that I already understand this rule, for no 
verbs except tremsitive^ •govern the objective case. When 
nouns or pronouns, then, follow intransitive, passive, or neu^ 
ter verbs, they cannot be governed by them. And, when both 
words referj jn j and signify the same things the latter is in 
appositipif^o the former, and must be in the same case, ac- 
cording to the sixteenth rule in Conversation XII L 
' Tutor. That is true. 

Caroline. Then what is the use of this twenty-first rule, 
if tire sixteenth would enable us to parse all the words to which 
this applies? 

Tutor. This rule will serve as a further illustration of that, 
and bring under your consideration many erroneous construc- 
tions, with which you have not yet been made sufficiently fa- 
in diar, and which might ^cape your notice, if they were not 
more particularly considered. 

I will first direct your attention to the neuter verb to be, 
and give you many examples and illustrations, which you 
mu^i parse, and then you will remember them. The nouns 
and pronouns before and after the verbs, and which you will 
perceive to* be in apposition, I will mark in Italics. 

" Jam Ac whom they iftvited ;" " It may be (or might have 
been) he, but it cannot be (or could not have been) J;" " It is 
Impossible to be they ;" " It seems to have been he, who con- 
ducted himself so Wisely;'^ ^^ J< appears to be «Ae that trans- 
acted the business 5" " I understood it to be him /" " I believe 
it to have been them ;'* " We at first took it to be her ; but 
were afterwards convinced that it was not «Ae." " He is not 
the person who it seethed he was.'' '^ He is really the person 
who he appeared to be." ^^ She is not now the woman whom 
they represented her to have been." " Whom do you fancy 
him to be?" " He desired to be their king;" '* They desired 
him to be their king," 

By these examples, it appears that this substantive verb has 
no government of case, biitterves, in all its forms, as a con- 
ductor to the cases ; so that the two cases which, in the con- 
struction of the sentence, or member of the sentence, are the 
next before and after it, must always be alike. In the sen- 
tence, " I understood it to be him," the words it and him are 
in apposition ; that is, « they refer to the same thing, and are 
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in the same case.'' — If this rule be considered as applying to 
simple sentences, or to the simple members of compound sent- 
iences, the difficulties respecting it, leill be still further dimin- 
ished. * 

The following sentences contain deviations from the rule, 
and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : '^ It might have been 
/wm, but there is no proof of it ;'' *^ Though I was blamed, it 
could not have been me ;" " I saw one whom I took to be 
she ;" " She is the person who I understood it to have been ;'' 
" JFho do you think me to be ?" " Whom do ru$fL say that I 
am ?" " And whom think ye that I am ?" ' h 

In the last example, the natural arrangement is, ^^ Ye think 
that I am whom ;" where, contrary to the rule, the nomina- 
tive /precedes, and the objective case whom follows the verb. 
The best method of discovering the proper case of the pron^jfun, 
in such phrases as the preceding, is, to turn th%m into declara- 
tive expressions, ancj to ^bstitute the personal pronoun for the 
interrogative, or relative pronoun ; as the interrogative, or re- 
lative pronoun must be in the same case as the personal pro- 
noun would be in, if substituted for it. Thus, the questioni 
^^ Whom do men say that I am ?'' if turned into a declarative 
sentence, with the personal pronoun, would be, " Men do say 
that I am he :" consequently the interrogative must be in the 
same case as he ; that is, the nominative who^ and not whom. 
In the same manner, in the phrase, ^' Who should I see but 
my old friend ?" if we turn it into a declarative one, as, " I 
should see him my old friend," we shall perceive that the in- 
terrogative is governed by the verb ; as him and m^ friend 
are in the objective case, and that it ought to be in the same 
case ; that is, whom, and not who. 

When the verb to be is understood^ it has the same case be- 
fore and after it, as when it is eocpressed : as, " He seems the 
leader of the party ;" " He shall continue steward ;" " They 
appointed me executor ;^^ " 1 supposed him a mun of learning 'P 
that is, " He seems to be the leader of the party," &c. 

Passive verbs which signify naming, and others of a similar 
nature, have the same case before and after them : as, '^ He 
was called Ccesar ;" " <SAe was named Penelope ;" " Homer 
is styled the prince of poets ;" " James was created a duke ;" 
" The general was saluted emptor ;" " The professor was 
appointed tutor to the prince ;" ^^ He caused himself io be pro* 
claimed king ;" <^ The senate adjudged him to be declared a 
traitor.^^ 

From the observations and examples which have been pro- 
duced, under this rule, it is evident that certain other neuter 
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verbs, besides the verb to be, require the same ca$e, whether 
it be the nominative or the objective, before and aAer them. 
The verbs to become, to wander, to go, to return, to expire, to 
appear, to die, to live, to look, to grow, to seem, to roam, and 
several others, are of this nature. ^ After this event, he be* 
came physician to the king ;'' " She wanders an outcast ;" 
" He forced her to wander an outcast ;" " He went out mate, 
but he returned captain /' " And Swift expires a driveler and 
a show ;" ^' This conduct made Aim appear an encourager of 
every virtue;'^ " Hortendtts died a martyr ;^^ " The gentle 
Sindey lived the shepherd'syrtenrf.^' 

All the examples under this rule, and all others of a similar 
construction, may be explained on the principle, that nouns 
and pronouns are in the same case, when they signify the same 
thin^, the one merely describing or elucidating the other.. 

So also in the following : ^^ The Author of my being for- 
med me many and made me accountable to him." " They de- 
sired me to call them brethren.''^ '^ He seems to have made 
him lohot be was." 

We sometimes meet with such expressions as these : 
" They were asked a question ;" " They were offered a par- 
don ;" " He had been left a great estate by his father." In 
these phrases, verbs passive are improperly made to govern 
the objective cage. This license is not to be approved. The 
expressions should be : "A question was put to them ;" ^ A 
pardon was offered to them ;" " His father left him a great 
estate." 

Caroline. I think that we shall find these remarks and ex- 
amples of service to us, and, that we shall not, afiler this, say, 
'^ It was AfVii/ it was her; it was them: who do you think 
him to be ? nor, whom does he think ftat I am ?" igc. 

Tutor, I will now give you 

RULE xxn. 

The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence y is sometimes the 
subject of a verby and is, thereforcy its nominative. 

Every nominative to a vierb which you have hitherto parsed, 
Bas been either a noun, or a pronoun. But you will now find, 
that a va^b in the infinitive moody may be yxse^substanlivdyy 
and form the nominative to a verb. A few examf^s, which 
you must parse, will be sufficient to illustrate this rule. I will 
give you the following : 

To erry is human. lb &€, contents his naloral desire. To 
play is pieasaot. Promising withont due eonsiderationfof- 
ten produces a bceach of promise. lb imum mihovt iVK^ 

j«2 
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sure, is folly ; not to mourn at e^y insensibility. Reading 
books, improved his mind. Letting him escape, was a fault. 

When a nominative- is composed of a verb in the infinitive 

mood only ; as, to err, to be, &c. in parsing it, you will say, 

'^ It is a verb in the iniinitive mood, used substantively, of the 

'the third person singular, and forms the nominative to the 

verb," whatever it may be. Then repeat Rule XXII. 

When a part of the sentence is the nominative, you will 
call it a substantive phrase, third person singular, &;c. 

As a verb in the intuitive mood, or a substantive phrase, 
composed of a part of a sentence, n/ay be the nominative to a 
verb, so each of them may be used substantively, as the obfect 
of a verb : as, " They love to play :'' " They begin to see ;" 
" Learn of the raole to plough, the worm to weave ;" " I en- 
deavoured to prevent letting him escape ;" " I love to ^ead 
good books.^' 

In these sentences, Jiim is governed by the participle^e/h'»^, 
and books, by to read. But the two phrases, " letting him es' 
cape,^^ and " to read good books,^' are governed by the pre- 
ceding verbs, to prevent, and love. So a substantive phrase 
is frequently governed by a preposition : as, " A breach of 
promise is often produced by promising without due consid- 
eration,'^ " The atrocious crime of being a young man, I j 
shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny." \ 

When you analyze such phrases as these last two, you will 
jfind that you cannot parse the participle, as referring to any sub* 
ject or actor, according to the sixth rule, because there is no sub- 
ject or actor known in the sentence ; but you will merely say 
jt is a present participle from such a verb, and composes a 
partof tne substantive nhrase. *. Take, for instance, the phrase, 
" Promifing without dm consideration," &c. and you will find, 
that the participle has no reference to any actor in the sentence, 
but expresses the action generally. 

The next and last rule that I shall give you for parsing is, 

f 

RULE XXIII. 

Whefi a noun or pronoun has no verb to agree with it, but 
is placed before q participle, independently on the rest of the 
sentence, it musfbe in the nominative case absolute. 

This rule presents to you another instance, in which a noun 
or pronoun must be in the nominative case, without having a 
verb to agre^ with it. 

If you now observe the nominative case independent accor- 
ding to the seventeenth rule, and the nominative case absolute, 
which we have now tinder consideration^ you will see> that tte 
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two constructioDS are very different. The nominative case 
independent, always denotes the person spoken to, and is of 
the second person ; the nominative case absolute, may be of 
ani/ of the three persons, and is always connected with a par- 
ticiple, expressed or understood : as, " Ibehig b'ddly iffounded, 
they sent for a surgeon 5" " He being badly wounded, they 
sent/' &c. In these sentences, you perceiv% ttAt the pro- 
nouns I and he, have no verbs to' agree with them ; that they 
are placed before the participle being .wounded $ and stand 
independently" on the -rest of the sente^e : they are, there- 
fore, in the nominative absolute, |iecording to the rule. 

But, " I being' bUdly wounded, was carried home 5" " He 
being badly wounded, soon died,'' are,con8truotions very dif- 
ferent from the others. In these sftitences, you see that the 
proffuun I has the verb was carried, to agree with it ; and, that 
he has the verb died to agree wj^th it. But the rule begins by 
saying, " When a noun or proftouE^ has no verb to agree with 
it,''&c. 

Sometimes the noun,, or pronoun, and the participle, are 

both understood : as, " Conscious of his own weight and im- 

I portance, the aid of ot)iers was not solicited." Here the 

- WQvds,he being, are understood 5 that is, " He being conscious 

of his own weight," &c. 

■ I will here sa^' a word respecting a particular construction 
of the infinitive mood. You know, that it is generally go- 
verned by ^verb, noun, adjective, or participle : anrJ, that it 
is sometimes used substantively, and forms the nominative to a 
verb. Iwill now show you, that it is sometimes used in neither 
of these constructions : as, " To confess the truth, I was in 
iauh;" "2b enjoy present pleasure, he sacrificed his future 
reputation." These are called the infinitive mood absolute ^ 
because in such constructions, the verb in the infinitive mood 
^ has no regular dependence on any governing word. 

The nominative case independent, the nominative aftsoZw/^, 
and the infinitive mood absolute, must always be separated 
from the body of the sentence by a comma. 

I have now given you all the rules necessary for the parsing 
of any regularly constructed sentence in the English language. 

You may now practise on the following 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
That it is our duty to promote the purity of our minds and 
bodies, admits not of any doubt in a rational and wellqiiiiformed 
mind. — To mourn without measure, is folly.— Ta^rr is hu- 
man \ to forgive, divine. — Continue, my ^T; children, Co 
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in the last sentence^ thou art ought to be repeated before each 
of the adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we^choose to point out one pro- 
perty above the rest, that property must be placed last, and 
the ellipsis supplied : as, <^ She is young and beautiful, and 
she is good/' * ^ 

^^ I went to see and hear him ;" that is, ^^ i went to see him, 
and I went to hear him." In this instance, there is not onjy 
an ellipsis of the governing verb, went, but likewise of the 
sign of the infinitive mood, whicTi is governed by it. 

Do, did, have, had, shall, will, may, might, and the rest of 
the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently used 
alone, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, ''• He regards his 
word, but thou dost not ;'' i. e. '* dost not regard it." " We 
succeeded, but they did not :" " did not succeed." ** I have 
learned my taslc, but you have not;" <<have not learned." 
'^ They must, and they shall be punished :" that is, " they 
must be punished." 

The auxiliary verbs are often very properly omitted before 
the principal verb : as, ^< I have seen and heard him frequent- 
ly ;" not, " [ have beard :" " He will lose his estate, and incur 
reproach ;" not '^ he will incur." But when any thing is em- . 
phatically expressed, or when opposition is denoted, this el- 
lipsis should be avoided : as, ^^ I have seen, and I have heard 
him too ;" ^^ He was admired, but he was not beloved." 

3. The ellipsis of the article is thus used : '^ A man, woman, 
and child ;" that is, <^ a man, a woman, and a child." ^' A 
house and garden ;" that is, " A house and a garden." *^ The 
sun and moon ;" that is, ^< the son and the moon." '^ The - 
day and hour ;" that is, " the day and the hour." In ^ 
these instances, the article being once expressed, the repetition 
of it becomes unnecessary. There is, however, an exception 
to this observation, when some peculiar emphasis requires a 
repetition ; as in the following sentence : '< Not only the year, 
but the day and the hour." In this case the ellipsis of the last 
article would be improper. When a difierent form of the ar- 
ticle is requisite, the article also is properly repeated : as, << a 
house and an orchard ;" instead of, ^^ a house and orchard." 

4. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following man- 
ner. " A delightful garden and orchard ;" that is, " a delight- 
ful garden and a delightful orchard." << A little man and 
woman ;" that is, " a little man and a little woman." In such 
elliptical expressions as these, the adjective ought to have ex- 
actly the same signification, and to t>e quite as prqjer, when 
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jmned to tfoe latter substantive as the former; oHierwise the 
ellipsis should not he admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers : as, ** a magnificent house and gardens.'' 
In this case it is better to use another adjective : as, ^' a magnifi- 
cent house and fine gardens.'^ 

5. In the folbwing example, the pronoun and participle 
are omitted : ^^ Conscious of his own weight and importance, 
the aid of others was not solicited." Here the words he being 
are understood ; that is, ^^ He being conscious of his own 
weight and importance." This clause constitutes the case ab- 
solute, or, the nominative absolute ; which is not so obvious 
before, as after the ellipsis is supplied. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb Is used in the following man- 
ner. ** He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, " He spoke 
wisely, and he acted wisely." " Thrice I went and offered my ^ 
service 5" that is, " Thrice I went, and thrice I offered my 
serv'yje." 

7' The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun, " I love 
and fear him 5" that is, *' I love him, and I fear him." My 
house and lands ;" that is, " my house and my lands." In 
these instances the ellipsis may take place with propriety ; 
but if we would be more express and emphatical, it must not 
be used ; as, ^* his friends and his foes." " My sons and my 
daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative pro- 
noun is usually omitted : as, " This is the man they love ;" 
instead of, " This is the man whom they love." " These arc 
the 'goods they bought 5" for, " These are the goods zchiclt 
they bought." 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the relative 
pronoun expressed : as, it is more proper to say, *^ The pos- 
rure in which I lay," than, " In the posture I lay :" " The 
horse on which I rode, fell down ;" than, ** The horse I rode 
fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a sen- 
tence together; and, to prevent obscurity and confusion, they 
should answer to each other with great exactness. " We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen." 
Hvre the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to be sup- 
pKed : as, '• We speak that wJdch we do know, and testify 
that Vfhieh we have seen." 

8*. Tlie ellipsis of the preposition, as well as of the verb, 
is seen in the following instances : " He went into the abbevs, 
iialls, and public btiildipgs j" that Is, « He went into Hie 
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abbeys, he w«Qt into the halls, and be went into the public 
buildings.'' ^^ He also wenttbroupth all the streets, and lanes 
of the city :" that is, ^ Through all the streets, and Ihroi^h 
all the lanes," &c. ^' He spoke to every man and womao 
there," that is, '^' to every man and to every woman." " This 
day, next month, last year ;" that is,^^ on this day, in the next 
month, in the last year." ^^ The Lord do that which seemeth 
him good ;" that is, " which seemeth to him." 

9> The ellipsis of the conjunciion is as follows : ^' They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love of their Crea« 
tor ;" i. e. ^^ the power, and wisdom, and goodness, and love 
of," &c. " Though I love him, I do not flatter him," that is, 
^^ Though I love him, yet I do not flatter him." 

There is a very common ellipsis of the conjunction thai : 
as, " He told me he would proceed immediately 5" " I desire 
he would not be too hasty ;" '^ I fear it comes too much from 
the heart :" instead of " He told me that he would proceed 
immediately ;" " I desired thai he would not be too hasty ;" 
'* I fear that it comes too much from the heart." — This ellip- 
sis is tolerable in conversation, and in epistolary writing : but 
it should be sparingly indulged, in every other species of com- 
position. The French do not use this mode of expression r 
they avoid the ellipsis on such occasions. 

10. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common : it, 
however, is sometimes used : as, "Oh ! piiy and shame!" 
that is, " Oh pity ! Oh shame !" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the Eng- 
lish language, numerous examples of it might be given : ' but 
only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance, there is a very considerable ofte : 
•'' He will often argue, that if this part of our trade were well 
cultivated, we should gain from one nation ; and if another, 
fVom another ;" that is, " He will often argue, that if this part 
of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain from (me na- 
tion, and if another part of our trade were well cultivated, we 
should gain from another nation." 

Sometimes a considerable part of a sentence is properly 
omitted, when we presume that the nominative ease and its 
whole regimen may be readily understood : as, " Nature 1ms 
given to animals one time to act, and another to rest ;" instead 
of saying : " Nature has given to animals one time to act, and 
nature has given to animals another time to rest." 

The following instances, though short, contain much of the 
ellipsis 5 ^^ Wo is me 5" i. e. " wo is to me." « To let blood ;" 
i e. ^^to let out blood," " Tt>letf dpwn*," i. e. « to let it fall 
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or slide down.'' " To walk a mile 5" i.e. " to walk throagh 
Ihe space of a mile." "To sieep all night;" i. e. " to sleep 
through all the night." " To go a fishing ;" " To go a bant- 
ing ;^^ i. e. " to go on a fishing voyage or business;" '^o go 
on a hunting party." " 1 dine at twa o'clock ;*' i. e. " at two 
of the clock." " By sea, by land, on shore 5" i. e. " By the 
sea^ by the land^ on the shore." 

AAer the word noiwUMi&nding,\fhen used as a conjunction 
disjunctive, or a preposition^ we frequently omit the whde 
succeeding member of the sentence ; and in this use of noiwith' 
standing i we have a striking proof of the value of abbrevia- 
tions in langu^e. For example : " Moses said, Let no man 
leave of it till the morning : notwithstanding ^ they hearkened 
not unto him." Here wdmtkstanding appears without the 
clause to which it belongs; and to complete the sense ia 
^ words, it would be necessary, to repeat the whole preceding 
"^clausCjor the substance of it, — << Moses said. Let no man leave 
of it until the morning. "Notwithstanding this command of - 
Mosesj or, natunthstanding Moses said that which has been 
recitedy they hearkened not unto Moses." — " Folly meets 
With success in tliis world : but it Is true notwithstanding, that 
it labours under disadvantages." This passage, at length, 
would read thus : ^^ Folly meets with success in this world : 
but it is true, notwithstanding foUy meets with success in this 
world, that it labours under disadvantages." 

It is not unusual to apply a pronoun, this, that, which, or 
what, to represent nearly the whole of a sentence; as, " Bodies 
which have no taste, and no power of affecting the skin, may, 
notwithstanding this, act upon organs which are more deli- 
cate." Here this stands for " they have no taste, and no 
power to affect the skin,^' and is governed .by the preposition 
notwithstanding. 

11. The examples that follow are produced to show the im- 
propriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. " The land 
was always possessed, during pleasure, by those intrusted with 
the command;" it should be, " those persons intrusted ;" or, 
"those loAo were intrusted." "If he had read further, he 
wooid have found several of his objections might have been 
spared ;" that is, " he would have found thai several of his ob- 
jections," &c. " There is nothing men are more deficient in, 
than knowing their own characters." It ought to* be, " nothing 
in which men ;" and, " than in knowing." " I scarcely know 
any part of natural philosophy would yield more variety and 
use :" it should be, " which would yield," &c. " In the tem- 
per of mind he then was ;" i. e. « in which he then was." 

O 
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^ The lit€ie salUfaotion aad consistency, to be fowid io ^most 
of the systems of divinity I have met with, made me betake 
myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures :" it ought to be, 
*^ teriktch 9Tt to befottnd,'' and " vMch I have met with.'* " He 
desired they might go to the ahar together, and jointly return 
Aeir thanks to whom only they were due ;'' i. e. '< He desired 
ih<a they might go to the altar together, and jotsUy fcturn teir 
thanks (o Attn to v^om only they were doe." 



CONVEBSATION XXL 



!{V<or. In u^oat languages, there are some verbs which are 
defective with respect to persons. These are denoiiiii>ated 
impersonal verbs. They are used only in the third person, 
because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to. that 
person : as, ^^ It rains, it snows, it hails, it 'lightens, it ihun* 
ciers." But as the word impersonal implies a total absence of 
persons, it is improperly applied to those verbs which have a 
person : and hence it is manifest, that there is no such thing 
in the English, nor indeed, in any language, as a sort of verbs 
Teally impersonal. 

The plea urged to prove the existence of impersonal verbs 
is, in substance, as follows : and you will perceive tiiat it is 
not wholly destitute of plausibility. There are certain verbs 
which do not admit for their subject any thing that has life, or 
any thing that is strictly definable : such as, '< It snows, it 
hails, it freezes, it rains, it lightens, it thunders." In this 
point of view, and with this explanation^ it is supposed, by 
some grammarians, that our language contains a (evf imper- 
sonal verbs \ that is, verbs which declare the existence of some 
action or state, but which do not refer it to any animate being, 
or any determinate particular subject. 

The whole number of verbs in the English language, regu- 
lar and irregular, simple and compounded, taken together, is 
about 4300. The number of, irregular verbs, the defective in- 
cluded, is about 177* 

The whole number of words, after deducting proper names, 
and the inflections of our verbs and nouns, does not exceed 
forty thousand. 

George. What you have just said of imfer^^tnai verbs^ re- 
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minds me of a sentence, wiiich I saw the other day. It was 
th?s : ^' There needs no ghost come fVom th^ grave to tell' /os 
this.'' I could not parse needs. 

Tutor. Needs is frequently used m this manner : as, 
*• There needs more assistance ;" " there needs one more to 
make up the number ;*' and Pope says, ^^ There needs but 
thinking right, and meaning well." 

It is, doubtless, a contraction of neerl >«, the nominative 
and the verb : as, " There need is of no ghost,'* &c. or 
** There is need of,*' ^, " There need is of nwre assistance." 
Needs is sometimes used as an adverb : as, ^* Offences must 
needs come,'- Ssc; '^ He needs would show his roaster what 
his art could do ^" that is, necessarily. 

Before you commence the correcting of false syntax, it 
is proper, that you should be exercised more in parsing. •! 
will give you a few lessons in which you will 6nd some con- 
structions more difficult than any which you have yet had ; 
but comprehend the sense of the author, supply the ellipsis^ 
and you will not find much difficulty. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING. 

A feto instances of the stsme worths constituting several of 

the parts of speech. 

Calm was the day, and the scene delightful. 

We may expect a calm after a storm. 

To' prevent passion is easier than to calm it. 

Better is a little with content, than a great deal with anxiety. 

The gay and dissolute think little of the miseries, which are 
stealing softly after them. 

A little attention will rectify some errors. 

Though he is otit of danger, he is still afraid. 

He laboured to still the tumult. 

Fair and softly go far. 

The fair was numerously attended. 

His character is fair and honourable; 

Damp air is unwholesome. 

Guilt often casts a damp over our sprightliest hours. 

Soft bodies damp the sound much more than hard ones. 

»Though she is rich and feir, yet she is not amiable. 

They are yet young, and must suspend their judgment yet 
awhile. 

Many persons are better than we suppose th^m to be. 
The few and the many have their prepossessions. 
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Few days pass without some clouds. 

The hail was very destructive. 

Hail virtue f source of every good. 

We hail you as friends. 

Much money is corrupting 

Think mucb^ and speak little. 
. He has seen much of the world, and been muck caressed. 

His years are more than hers, but he has not more know- 
ledge. 

The more we are blessed, the more grateful we should be. 

The desire of getting more is rarely satisfied. 

He has eqnal knowledge, but inferior judgment. 

She is his inferior in sense, but his equal in prudence. 

Every being loves its like. 

We must make a like space between the lines. 

Behave yourselves like men. 

We are too apt to like pernicious company. 

He "may go or stay as he likes. 

They strive to learn. 

He goes to and fro. 

To his wisdom we owe our privilege. 

The proportion is ten to one. 

He has served them with his utmost abllHy- 

When we do our utmost, no more is required. 

I will submit, for I know submission brin^ peace. 

It is for our health to be temperate. 

Oh! for better times, 

I have a regard for him. . ^ 

He is esteemed, both on his own account, and on that of his 
}>arents 

Both of them deserve praise. 

Yesterday was a fine day. 

I rode out yesterday. 

I shall write to-morrow. 

To-morrow may be brightei* than to-day. 

Promiscuous Exercises in Parsing, 

FROSB. 

Dissimulation in youth^ is the forerunner of perfidy in old 
age. Its first appearance is the fatal omen of growing depra- 
vity and future shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-government, we shall be 
the prey of every loose inclination, that chances to arise. 
Pampered by continual indulgence, all our passions will be- 
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come mutinous a»d headstrong. Deaiiey not reamHt, will be 
the ruling principle ef our conduct. 

Absurdly ve spend our. time in contending about the trifles 
of a day, while we ought to be preparing for a higher existr 
tnee« 

How little do they know of the true happiness of life, who 
are strangers to that intercoiurse of good oflkes and kind affec- 
tions, which, by a pleasing charm , attaches men to one ail- 
other, and circolaies rational enjoyment from heart to heart. 

If we view ourselTes, with all our imperfections and failings, 
in a just light, we shall rather be surprised at our enjoying so 
many good things, than discontented, because there ,are any 
which we want. 

True cheerfulness makes a man happy in himself, and pro- 
motes the happiness of all aronml him. It is the clear and 
calm sunshine of a mind ilkimtnaled by piety and virtue. 

Wherever viewa of interest, and prospects of return, min- 
gle with the feelings and affections, sensibility acts an imperfect 
part, and entitles us to a small share of commtendatlon. 

Let not your expectations from the years that are. to come> 
risig too high ^ and your disaf^intments will be fewer, an^ 
more easily supporced. 

To live long, ought not to be your favourite wish, so oiucfa 
as to live well. By continuing too ioo^ on earth, we might 
CM^y live to witness a> greater number of imelancholy scenes, 
and to expose ourselves to a wider compass of human wo. 

How many pass away some of the mo«t valuable years of 
their yves, tossed in a, whirlpool of what cannot be eaHed plea- 
sure, so moeh as mere giddiness and folly 1 - 

Look around you witM|||entive eye, and weigh characters 
well, before you connect yoursdves too closely with any who 
court your soci^y. 

The true honour of man consbts not in the multitude of' 
rich^, or die elevation of rank ; for* experience shows, that 
the^ma^e possessed by the worthless, as well as the deseo- 
ving. 

Beauty of form has often betrayed its possessor. The flpw- 
er is easily blasted. It is short lived at the best ; and trifling, 
at any rate, in comparison with the higher, and more lasting 
beauties of the mind. . 

A contented temper opens a clear sky. and brightens every 
object around us. It is in the sullen ana dark shade of dis- 
content, that noxious passions, like venomous animals, breed 
and prey upon the heart. 

Thousands whom indolence has sunk into contemptible ob- 

o2 
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scurity, might have cowe forward to usefulness and hcmour^ if 
idleness had not frostrated tlie effects of all their powers. 

Sloth is like the slowly flowing^ potrid stream, which stag- 
nates in the marsli, breeds venomous cmimals, and p^sonoas 
plants ; and infects with pestilential vapour (he wh(^ country 
round it. 

Disappointments derange, and overcome, vulgar minds. 
The patient and the wise, by a proper improvement, frequent- 
ly make them contribute to thdr high advantage. 

Whatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot take a^way what 
is most valuable, the peace of a good conscience, and the 
cheering prospect of a happy conelusien to all the triala of life, 
in a better world. 

Be not overcome by the injuries you meet with, so as* to 
pursue revenge ; by the disasters of life, so as to smk mto des- 
pair ^ by the evil examples of the world, so as to ibllow them 
into sin. Overcome injuiies, by forgiveness; disasters, by 
^rtitude ; evil examples, by firmness of principle. 

Sobriety of mind b one of those virtues,. which the present 
condition of human life strongly inculcates. The uncertainty 
of its enjoyments, checks presumption ; the multiplicity of its 
dangers, demands perpetual caution. Moderation, vigilance, 
and self-government, are duties incumbent on all, but espect- 
■ally on such as are beginning the journey of life. 

The charms and comforts of virtue are inexpressible ; af^ 
can only be justly conceived by those who possess her. The 
consciousness of Divine approbation and support, and the 
steady hope offuture happiness, communicate a peace and joy, 
to which all the delights of the worid bearnp resemblance. 

If we knew how much the pleasures of this life deceive and 
betray their unhappy votaries : and reflected on the disap- 
pointments in pursuit, the dissatisfaction In enjoyment, or the 
uncertainty of possession, which every where attend them ; 
we should cease to be enamoured with these brittle and tran<^ 
sient joys ; and should wisely fix our hearts on those virtuous 
attainiiients which the world can neither give nor take away« 

PO£TRY. 

OaoER is Heaven's first law : and this confessed, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence, 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense. 

* ASy foUowinff w, sometimes gnverns the iafinitire mode. See sisc. 
XT. rale XX. Read aU tkat n written luider this rnle. 
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Needful austerities eor wills restrain \ 

As thorns fence in the tender plant ^om faann^ 

Reason's whole pleasure, ail the joys of sense, 
•Lie in three words, health, peace, and competeoce — 
But heahfa consists with temperance alone \ 
And peace, O Virtue .' peace is a)l thy own. 

On earth nou^t precious is^ obtained, 

But what is painful too ; 
By travel and to travel boro> « 

Our sabbaths are but £^w. 

Who noble ^ids hy noble means obtains. 
Or failing smiles m exile or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

Our hearts are festen'd to this worid, 
« By strong and endless ties \ 
But ev'ry sorrow cuts a. string, 
And urges us to rise. 

Oft pining cares in rich brocades are dress'd> 
And diamonds glitter oa an anxious breast. 

Teach ine to fi&el another's wo, V. 

To hide the fault I see ; - > - . ''- ^ 
That mercy 1 to others show ; 

That mercy show to me.» /^ . 

This day be bread, and peace, my lot ; 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou know'st if best bestowed or not ; 

And let thy will be done. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen : ^ 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with'her fac^, 
We first endure, then jnty, then ei|ib/ace. 

If nothing more than purpose in thy power, 
Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed : 
Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels can no more. 



In fuith and hope Ibe world wMl 
But all roinkind's concern is charily. 

To be resign'd when ills betkl«, 
Paiient wheo favours are denied. 

And pleas'd widi fav«nn given ; 
Most surely tliis is Wisdoni's part, 
This is that incense of llie heart, 

Whose fragrance snwlls (o Heav'H. 

All fame is foreign bil^of true desert ; 

Flays round the head, bill comes not to the heart ; 

One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of siupid starerSjRiid of loud husias ; 

And more true joy Marceljus exil'd feeb, 

Than Casar with a ■eaat^'at tiis heels. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ;- 

Along the cool ^equesler'd vMe.of life. 

They kept the noiseless teoor.of iheii way. 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's catin sunsbiae, and the heartfelt joy, 

Pity the! ,' ■ 

Who5( ne hitn to your doorj 

Whose di ortest span : 

Oh ! g 1 bless your store. 

Who live poor ; 

Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. 

When young, life's journey I began, 

The gliii'ring prospect dmrni'd my eyes; 
1 saw, itlong llfc extended plain, 

Joy after joy successive rise. 
But soon I found 'hras all a dream : 

And learn'd ti>e fond pursuit to shun, . 
Where few can readi the purpos'd aim, 

And thousands daily are undone. 

'TIs greatly wise to talk with our part lioura ; 
And ask them what report they bore to Heav'n. 
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All natureisbirtart unkDOwn to tbee; 

All chance, direclain which ihou can'il not Ke : 

All discord, hannony not uodefstood : 

All partial evil, universal good. 

Heav'n's choice is laln thanonr own : 

or ages past inquire, 
What the most formidable fate; 

" To have our own desire." 

Two Principles in human nature r^ign ; 
Self-love to urge, and Reason to leatrain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to movt or govdrq all ; 
And to their proper operation still, 
Ascribe all Good, to their improper, III. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the aoul ; 
Reason's comparing ktlance Tiika the whole. 
Man but for* that, no flctioii cwrid attend, 
And, but foj- this, werC'active to no end : 
Fii'd like a plant on jtls peculiar spot. 
To draw nutriiion, prop.'igale, and rot : 
Or, meteoc-Hke, flame lawless ihro' the void. 
Destroying oihera, by ■ ' 

Most strei^h iM ra -es : 

Active ill task, it pron 
Sedate and quiet the c 
Form'd but to check, i 
Self-love St rli stronger 
Reason's at distance, s 
That sees immediate g 
Reason, the future and ihe oonspquenee. 
Thicker than arguments, templetions throng, 
At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
The action of the stronger to suspend, 
Reason still use, to reason stiH attend. 
Attention, habit and experience gains. 
Each strengthens Reason, and -Self-love restrains. 
Let subtle sc^volraen teach these friends'to fight, 
More studious to divide than to unite : 
And Grace and Viriae, Sense and Reason splil, 
With all the rash dexterity of wit. 

"Bat for, miu( bcre be taken togeiher ai a compaund preposit 
ifioivalcnt lo mil/utul. We canool parse then leparalely, will 
perTcrling the Kme of Ibe amlior. 
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Wits, just like fooU, (K war nbout a name, 
Have full ■■ oft no meaning, or (be lame. 
Self-love and Reason lo one end aspire, 
Fain tlieir aversion, Pleamre thtAr desire : 
But greedy Thai, its object would devour, 
This taste the honey, and not nmmd the fiowV : 
Pleasure, or wrong, or rightly understood, 
Our greatest evil, or our protest good. 

Whate'er the passion, knowledge, lame, or pelf, 
Not one will change bis neighbour with himielf. 
The learn'd is happy nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that fae knows nn more ; 
The rich is haj^y in the pifttty giv'n, 
The poor conienis hirii wilh ttie care ofHeav'n. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple MBg, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The starving chymist in his golden views 
Supremely blest, tiie poet in his muse. 

See some strange comfort ev'r^ slate attend, 
And pride bestow'd on all, n common friend; 
Sie some fit panion ev'ry age supply, 
Hope travels tbro', noT quits us wnen Wt die.. 

Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 
Fleas'd with a rattle, tickled with > ^traw; 
Some live i youth delight, 

A little lo te : 

Scarfs, ga iper stage. 

And bead the toys of age: 

Fleas'd w that before ; 

Till lired _ mr play is o'er. 

Meanwhile opinion gilds wHh vary^g rays 
Those painted clouds that beautify our days ; 
Each want of liappiness by hope supply'd. 
And each vacuity of sense by pride t 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy ^ 
In folly's cup still laughs the bubble joy ; 
One prospect lost, anolijer stilt we gain ; 
And not a vanity is giv'n in vain ; t 

Ev'n mean self-love becMnes, by force divine, 
The scale to measure others' wants by thine. 
See ! nnd confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
'Tis lliis, 'Tlio' man's a ibol, yet God is wise. 



\ 
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i 

Whether with Reason or with Instinct blest; 
Know, all enjoy that pow'r which suits them best; 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, 
And fiild the ineana proportioned to their end. 
Say, where full Instinct is th' unerring guide, 
What Pope or council can they need beside ? 
Reason, however able, cool iEA^best, 
Cares not for service, or but serves when prest, 
Stays till we call, and then not often neaf* ; 
But honest Instinct comes a volunteer. 
Sure never to o'ershoot, but just to hit ; 
While still too wide or short is human wit ; 
Sure by quick Nature, happiness to gain, 
Which heavier Reason labours at in vain. 
Thi3 too, serves always. Reason never long : 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and compearing powers 
One in thdir nature^ which are two in ours ! 
And Reason raise o'er Instinct as you can. 
In this, 'tis God directs, in that 'tis Man. 
Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the Spider parallels design. 
Sure as DeMoivre, without rule or line ? 
Who bid thjB Stork, Cohimhiis like, explore 
Heav'n's not bis own, and worlds unknown before? 
Who calb the council, states the certain day. 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 
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SECTION I. 

The third part of Grammar is called syntax, which treats 
of the agreement and construction of words in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assenibls^^f words, forming a complete 
sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it hot one subject, and one finite 
verb : as, " Life is short." ^, 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, connected together : as, ^' Life is short, and art is 
long." " Idleness produces want, vice, and misery." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and com- 
pound, so the members of sentences may be divided likewise 
into simple and compound members: for whole sentences, 
whether simple or compounded, may become members of 
other sentences, by means of some additional connexion ; as 
in the following example : " The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master's crib; but Israel doth not know, my people 
do not consider." This sentence consists of two compotmd- 
ed members, each of which is subdivided into two simple mem* 
bers, which are properly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; the expUcatiee^ 
or explaining; the sn/er/o^o^t&e, or asking; the imperative, 
or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is, when a thing is said to be or not 
to be, to do or not to do, to snfier or not to sulfer, in a direct 
manner : as, " I am ; thou writ est ; Thomas is loved." If the 
sentence be negative, the adverb not is placed after the auxili- 
ary, or after the verb itself when it has no auxiliary : as, " I 
did not touch him;" or, " I touched him not." 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is asked, 
the nominative case follows the principal verb; or the aux- 
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iliary : as, " Was it he ?" " Did Alexander conqaer the Per- 
sians ?" 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is commanded to 
Ibe, to do, to suffer, or not, the nominative case likewise follows 
the. verb or the auxiliary : as, " Go, thou traitor !" " Do thou 
go :" ^' Haste ye away :" unless the verb let be used 5 as, 
" Let us be gone." 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, mak- 
ing sometimes part of a sentence, and sometimes a whole sen- 
tence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are, the subject, the 
attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attribute is 
the thing or action affirmed or denied of it ; and the object is 
the thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes before 
the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase, denoting the 
object, follows the verb : as, " A wise man governs his pas- 
sions." Here, a mse man h the subject; governs^ the attri- 
bute, or thing affirmed; and hii passions^ the object. 
, Syntax principally consists of two parts, Co»corrf and Go- 
vernment. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has with another, 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

Grovemment is that power which one part of speech has over 
another, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

I shall now proceed to recapitulate all the rules, and give 
some illustrations, and notes under each, and then add exer- 
cises in false syntax, for you to correct and parse. 

If you attend well to the illustrations, and the notes, you 
will be able to make the proper corrections, in all similar con- 
istructions. 

RULE L I 

A verb must cLgree with its nominaiive case in number and 
person. 

The following are a few instances of the violation of this 
rule. ^^ What signifies good opinions, when our practice is 
Isad ?" " what signify. ^^ " There's two or three of us, who 
have seen the work :" " there are.^^ " We may suppose there 
•was more impostors than one 5" " there to&re more." " I have 
considered what have been said on both sides in this contro- 
versy :" " what has been said." <* If thou would be healthy, 
live temperately :" <^ if thou wouldstJ^ ^' Thou sees how little 
bas been done :" ^^ thou seest.^' ^' Though thou cannot do 
much for the caQ8e« thoa mav and should do something:^' 

P 
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*^ canst not, may strand shouidst,^^ " Full many a flower are 
Born to blush unseen ;" " is born." '* A conformity of in- 
clinations and qualities prepare us for friendship :" " prepares 
us." " A variety of blessings have been conferred upon us 5" 
" has been." " In piety and virtue consist the happiness of 
man ;" " consists.^' " To these precepts are subjoined a co- 
pious selection of rules and maxims :" ** is subjoined." 

1. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the p^rti* 
ciple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed or im- 
plied : as, " Awake ; arise ;" that is," Awake ye ; arise ye." 

1 shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the use of 
the verb without its nominative c^se. " As it hath pleased 
him of bis goodness to give you safe deliverance, and hath 
preserved you in the great danger," «fec. The verb ** hath 
preserved,^^ has here no nominative case ; for it cannot be 
properly supplied by the prece<Jing word, " Aim," which is in 
the objective case. It ought to be, " and as he hath preaerved 
you ;" or rather, " and to preserve you." " If the calm in 
which he was born, and lasted so long, had continued ;" *^ and 
which lasted," &c. " These we have extracted from an his- 
torian of undoubted credit, and are the same that were practis- 
ed," &c. : " and they are the same." " A man whose incii- 
nations led him to be corrupt, and had great abilities to man- 
age the business ;" " and who had," &c. " A cloud gather- 
ing in the north ; which we have helped to raise, and may 
quickly break in a storm upon our heads 5" " ^rnX which may 
quickly." 

2. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to some 
verb, either expressed or implied: as, "Who wrote this 
book ?" " James ;" that is, " James wrote it." " To whom 
thus Adam," that is, " spoke." " Who invented the teles- 
cope ?" " Galileo f that is, " Galileo invented the telescope." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nominative 
case, without any verb, expressed or implied, to answer it, 
may be sufficient to iUustrate the usefulness of the preceding 
observation, 

" Which nde, if it had been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense, w^ich 
hath been offered up to him." The pronoun it is here the 
nominative case to the verb " observed ;" and which rule, is 
left by itself, a nominative case without any verb following it. 
This form of expression, though imprt)per, is^ very common. 
It ought to be, " If this rule had been observed," &e. ^* Man, 
thoogh he has a great variety of thoughts^ and such from tvhicji 
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others as well as himself might receive profit and delight, yet 
th^y are all within his own breast." In this sentence, the 
nominative man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, 
either expressed or implied. It should be, " Though man ha^ 
, greai variety," &c. 

3. When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which 
may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, it may 
agree with either of them ; but some regard must be had to 
that which is more naturally the subject of it, as also to that 
which stands next to the verb : as, " His meat wcu; lorusis and 
wild honey ;" " A great cause of the low state of industry Wf^re 
the restraints put upon it;" " The wages of sin is death." 

Ill such instances as those which follow, either of the clauses 
mav be considered as the nominative to the verb. " To show 
how the understanding proceeds herein^ is the design of the 
following discourse." . This sentence may be invFrt<»d without 
changing a single word : " The design of the following dis- 
course is, to show how the understanding proceeds herein." 
** To fear no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is the great prero- 
gative of innocence." This sentence may be inverted : but, 
dt$(frding to the tLnglish idiom, the pronoun it W(»uld, in that 
case, precede the verb : as, " It is the prerogative of inno- 
cence, to fear no eye, and to suspect no tongue." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the verb ; 
but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a simple tense ; 
and between the auxiliary, and the verb or participle, if a eom* 
pound tense : as, 

1st, When a question is asked, a command given, or a wish 
expressed : as, " Confidest thou in me .?" " Read thou ;" 
** Mayst thou be happy !" " Long live the King !" 

2d, When a suppositiiui is made, withoiTt the conjunction 
if: as, " Were it not for this;" " Had I been there." 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, ^^ On a sudden appeared 
the king." " Above it stood the seraphim." 

4tb, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here, there, 
then, thence, thus, &c. : as, " Here am I ;" " There was he 
skin ;" " Then cometh thejgnd ;" " Thence arisetb bis grief;" 
" Hence proceeds his anger;" " Thus was the affair settled." 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither or nor, so as to be 
coupled with another sentence : as, ^< Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

6th, When an emphatical adjective introduces a sentence : 
as, '^ Happy is the man whose heart does not reproach him." 

You can now correct the following 
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EXFRCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Disappointments sinks the heart of man ; but the renewal 
of hope give consolation. 

The smiles that encourage severity of judgment, hides ma- 
lice and insincerity. 

He dare not act contrary to his instructions. 

Fifty pounds of wh4*at contains forty pounds of flour. 

The mifchanisra of clocks and watches, were totally un^ 
known a few centuries ago. 

The number of inhabitants in Great Britain and Ireiand| do 
not exceed sixteen millions. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. 

So much both of ability and merit are seldom found. 

In the conduct of Parmenio, a mixture of wisdom and folly 
were very conspicuous. 

He is an author of more credit than Plutarch, or any other, 
that write lives too hastily. 

The inquisitive and curious is generally talkative. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the parties. ]9^ 

I am sorry to say it, but there was more equivocators thaq 
one. 

The sincere is always esteemed. 

Has the goods been sold to advantage ? and did thou eai-< 
brace the proper season ? 

Th^re is many occasions in life^ in which silence and sim" 
plicity is true wisdom. 

The generous never recounts minutely the actions they have 
done ; nor the prudent those they will do. 

He need not proceed in such haste. 

The business that related to ecclesiastical meetings, matters 
and persons, were to be ordered according to the king's di- 
rection. 

In him were ha^^ily blended true dignity with softness of 
manners. 

The support of so many of his relations, were a heavy tax 
upon his industry ; but thou knows he paid it cheerfully. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not live suit- 
ably to them ? 

Reconciliation was offered, on conditions as moderate as 
was consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whom thou sees clothed in purple^ are com* 
pletely happy. 



And the fame of this person, and of his wonderful actions, 
were diffused throughout the coantiy. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that of the 
operations of nature, are without limit. 

In vain our flocks and fields Increase our store, 
When our abundance make us wish for more. 

Thou should love thy neighbour as sincerely, as thou loves 
thys«*lf. 

.Has thou no better reason for censuring thy friend and com- 
panion ? 

Thou who art the Author and Bestower of life, can doubtless 
restore it also : but whether thou will please to restore it, or 
not, that thou only knows. 

O thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 

Accept these grateful tears : for thee they flow ; 
-*"%For thee that ever felt another's wo. 

Just to thy wordj in ev'ry thought sincere ; 

Who knew no wish but what the world might hear. 

Tlie following examples are arlapted to the notes under 

J^hE I. 

1. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted right, and 
he has long enjoyed, should now be wrested from him, would 
be flagrant injustice. 

These curiosities we have imported from Cluna, and are 
similar to those which were some time ago brought from Af- 
rica. 

Will martial flames for-ever fire thy i^nd, 
And never, never be to Heav'n resign'd ? 

2. Two substantives, when they come together, and do not 
sonify the same thing, the former must be in the genitive case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men are so 
consituted se ultims^ely to acknowledge and respect genuine 
Merit. 

p2 
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RULE II. 

When two nouns come togetJier^ signifying different things, 
the former implying possession, must be in the possessive case^ 
and governed by the latter. 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is frequently 
equivalent to the possessive case : as, " A Christian's hope," 
" The hope of a Christian." But it is only so, when tfie ex- 
pression can be converted into the re^lar form of the posses- 
sive case. We can say. " The reward of virtue,^ and *^ Vir- 
tue's reward ;'' but though it is proper to say, " A crowh of 
gold," we cannot convert the expression info the possessive 
case, and say, *' Gold's crown." 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the pos- 
sessive case : as, ' Every tree is known by its fruit ;" " Good- 
ness brings its reward ;" " That desk is mfwp." 

The genitive its is often improperly used for ^tis or it is: 
as, ^' Its my book ;" instead of, " it is my book." 

The pronoun his, when detached from the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive adjective 
pronoun, but as the genitive case of the personal pronoun : as, 
" This composition is Ais." " W|iose book is that ?" " Hw." 
If we use the noun itself, we should say, " This composition 
is John's." "Whose book is that?" "Eliza's." Tbe 
position will be still more evident, when, we consider that both 
the pronouns, in the following sentence, must have a similar 
construction : " Is it her or his honour that is tarnished ?" 
" It is not hers, but /*«>." 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive case 
stands alone, the lat|er one by which it is governed being un- 
derstood : as, " I called at the bookseller's," that is, " at the 
bookseller's «Aop." 

1 . If several nouns come together in the possessive case, 
the apostrophe with a is anne^ced to the last, and understood 
in the rest : as, " John and Eliza's books :" *< This was my 
father, mother, and uncle's advice." But when any words 
intervene, perhaps on account of the increased pause, the 
sign of the possessive should be annexed to each : as, " They 
are John's as well as Eliza's books ;" " I had the physi- 
cian's, the surgeon's, and the apothecary's assistance." The 
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foUowiog distkictioD, on this point, appears to be worthy of 
atteDtion. When any subject or subjects are considered as 
the common property of two or more persons, the sign of the 
possessive case is Exed only to the name of the last person : as, 
" This is Henry, William, and Joseph's estate." But whea 
several subjects are considered, as belonging separately to dis* 
tinct individuals, the names of the individuals have the sign of 
the possessive case annexed to each of them : as, ^^ These are 
Henry's, William's, and Joseph's estates."— -It is, however, 
better to say, '^ It was the advice of my father, mother^ and un- 
cle ;" *^ I had the assistance of the physician, the surgeon^ 
and the apothecary ;" " This estate belongs in common to 
Henry, William, and Joseph." 

2. In poetry, the additional 8 is frequently omitted, but the 
apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in substantives of 
the plural number ending in « : as, " The wrath of Peleus' 
son." This seems not so allowable in prose ; which the fol- 
lowing erroneous examples will demonstrate : " Moses' minis- 
ter ;" " Phinehas' wifie ;" " Festus came into Felix' room." 
•< These answers were made to the witness' questions." But 
in cases which would give too much of the hissing sound, or 
increase the difficulty of pronunciation, the omission takes 
place even in prose : as, ** For righteousness' sake j" " For 
conscience' sake." 

3. Little explanatory circumstances are particularly awk- 
ward between a genitive case, and the word.which usually 
follows it : as, " She began toextol the farmer's, as she called 
him, excellent understanding?." It ought to be, " the excellent 
understanding of the farmer, as she called him.'' — The word 
in the genitive case is frequently placed improperly : as, " This 
fact apears from Dr. Pearson of Birmingham's experiments." 
It should be, " from the experiments of Dr. Pearson of Bir- 
mingham." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name and 
an office, or of any expressions by which one part is descrip- 
tive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion some doubl 
to which of them the sign of the genitive case should be an- 
nexed : or whether it should be subjoined to them both. Thus, 
some would say'," I left the parcel at Smith's the bookseller;" 
others, " at Smith the bookseller's ;" and perhaps others, " at 
Smith's the bookseller's," The first of these forms is most 
agreeable to the English idiom; and if the addition consists 
in two or more words, the case seems to be less dubious : as^ 
" I left the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." 
'The point will be istill clearer, if we supply the ellipsis in these 
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sentences, aod give the equivatent (^rases^ at brge : thus^ ^ I 
kft the parcel at the house of Smith the bookseller ;" '' I left it 
at Smith the house of the bookseller ;" I li^ft it at the hoase of 
Smith the house of the bookseller." By this process^it is evi- 
^nt^ that only the first mode of expression is correct and pro- 
per. But as this subject requires a little further explanation 
to make it intelligible to the lf>arners, I shall add a few obser- 
rations calculated to unfold its principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and dependent, 
^s to admit of no pause before the conclusion, necessarily re- 
quires the genitive sign at or near the end of the phrase : as, 
" Whose prerogative is it ? It is the king of Great Britain's ;" 
" That is the duke of Bridgwater's canal ;" *' The bishop of 
Landaff's excellent book ;" " The Lord mayoi of London's 
authority ;" " The captain of the guard's house." 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick suc- 
cession, it seeras also most agreeable to our idiom, to give the 
sign of the genitive a similar situation ; especially if the noun 
wliich governs the genitive be expressed : as, " The emperor 
Leopold's ;" " Dionysius the tyrant's ;" " For David my ser- 
vant's s?ike ;" "Give me John the Ba/^<«»i's head ;" ",Paii^ 
the apostle's advice." But when a pause is proper, and the 
governing noun not expressed ; and when the latter part of the 
sentence is extended ; it appears to be requisite that the sign 
should be applied to the first genitive, and understood to the 
other: as, '^Ixeside at Lord Stonnont's, my old patron and 
benefactor ;" " Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated 
Caesar's, the greatest general of antiquity." In the following 
sentences, it would be very awkward to place the sign, either 
at the end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone: as, "These psalms are David's, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish people :" " We staid a month at lord 
Lyttleton's, the ornament of his country, and the friend of 
every virtue." The sign of the genitive case may very pro- 
perly be understood at the end of these members, an ellipsis 
at the latter part of the sentences being a common construction 
in our language ; as the learner will see by one or two exam- 
ples : " They wished to submit, but he did not;!' that is, " he 
did not wish to submit ;" " He said it was their concern, but 
not his ;" that is, ** not his concern,^^ 

l( we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is wanted, 
and that the connectmg circumstance is placed too remotely, 
to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, " Whose glory did 
lie emulate ? He emulated Cessar^the greatest general of «ii- 
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tiquity^sJ^ ^^ These psalms are David, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish peoph^ay It is much better to say, 
" This is PauVa advice, the Christian hero, and great apostle 
of the Gentiles," than, " This is Paul the Christian hero, and 
great apostle of the Gentiles* advice." On the other hand, the 
application of the genitive sign to both or all of the nouns in 
apposition, would be generally harsh and displeasing, and 
perhaps in some cases incorrect : as, " The emperor's Leo- 
pold's ;''" Kings George's;" " Char less the second's ;" "The 
parcel was left at Smith's, the bookseller's and stationer»s,'' 
The rules which 1 have endeavoured to elucidate, will prevent 
the inconveniences of both those modes of expression ; and 
the^ appear to be simple, perspicuous, and consistent with 
itmridiotn 'df the language. 

-*^!^''^FlTe English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; so 
that we daily make more use of the participle q/* to express 
the same relation. There is something awkward in the fol- 
lowing sentences, in which this method has not been taken. 
" The general in the army s name, published a declaration." 
*^ The commons' vote." " The Lord's house." " Unless he 
is very ignorant of the kingdom's condition." It were certain- 
ly better to say, ^^ In the name of the array ;" " The votes of 
the commons ;" " The house of lords 5" " The condition of the 
kingdom." It is also rather hard to use two English genitives 
with the same substantive : as, *^ Whom he acquainted with 
the pope's and the king's pleasure." " The pleasure of the 
pope and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes ti^eet with three substantives dependent on 
one another, and connected by the preposition of applied to 
each of them : as, " The severity of the distress of the son of 
the' king, touched fhe nation ;" but this mode of expression is 
not to be recommended. It would be better to say, " The se- 
vere distress of the king's son, touched the nation." We have 
a striking instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the 
foUo^ng sentence : " Of some of the books of each o/* these 
classes q/* literature, a catali^ue will be given at the end of the 
work.'* ' 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termination and 
the preposition of: as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac New- 
ton's." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw the sentence into 
another form, this method is absolutely necessary, in order to 
distinguish the sense, and to give the idea of property, strictly 
so called, which is the most important of the relations exyess- 
ed by the genitive case : for the expressions, " This pictfire of 
my friend," and " This picture of my friend's," suggest very 
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di^erent ideas. The latter only is that of property in the 
strictest sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a 
be^^ manner, by saying, '^ This picture belongs to my friend.'*' 

When this double genitive, as some granimanans terra it, is 
not iotessary to distinguish thp sense, and especially in a grave 
style, it is generally omitted. Except to prevent ambiguity, 
it seems allowable only in cases which suppose the existence 
of a plurality of subjects of the same kind. In the expres- 
sions, ** A subject of the emperor's ;' " A sentiment of ray 
brother's ;" more than one subject and one sentiment, are sup- 
posed to belong to the possessor. But when this plurality is 
neither intimated, nor necessarily supposed, the double geni- 
tive, except as before mentioned, should not b& use^^&> 
" This house of the governor is very conmiO(\\^)f0r^ni^^'[ 
crown of the king was stolen ;" '^ That privil^e of t^Y«v)»4^^- 
was never abused." Bui after all that can be said for this 
double genitive, as it is termed, some grammarians think, that 
it would be better to avoid the use of it, altogether, and to give 
the sentiment another form of expres&ion. 

7* When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a 
participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to • 
express one idea or circumstance, the noun on which it de- 
pends may be put in the genitive case ; thus instead of saying, 
^' What is the reason of this person dismissing bis servant so 
hastily ?" that is^ ^^ What is the reason of this person, in dis- 
missing *hb servant so hastily ?" we may say, and perhaps 
ought to say, ^' What is the reason of this person's dismissing 
of his servant so hastily ?" Just as we s^f^ ^^ What is the rea- 
son of this person's hasty dismission of his servant ?" .So also^ 
we say, " I remember it being reckoned a |:re|it exploit ;" or 
more properly, " I remember it's being recloned," &c. The 
following sentence is correct and proper : '^ Much will de- 
pend on the pupil's composing, but more on his reading fre- 
quently." It would not be accurate to say, ^' Much will de- 
pend on the pupil composing,*" &c. We also properly ^ay ; 
" This will be the effect of the pupil's composing (Kquemy ;" 
instead of, " Of the pupil composing frequently." The parti- 
ciple, in such constructions, does the Mce of a substantia ; 
and it should therefore have a correspondent regim^n.- 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYiNTAX, 
My ancestors virtue is not mine. 
His brothers offence will not condemn him. I ' 
I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 
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Nevertheless^ Asa his heart was perfect with the Lord. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care, are natures gift's 
A>r mans advantage. 

A mans manner^s frequently influence his fortune. 

Wisdoms precepts form the good mans interest and happi- 
ness. 

ThefoUmoing examples are adapted to the notes and ohserva^ 

tions under Rulis II. 

1. It was the merf^^s, womecv's, and children's lot, to suffer 
great calamities. ^ 

Peter's, John's, and Andrew's|peeupation, was that of fisi^^r- 
men. 

This measure gained tiy king, as well as the people's appro- 
bation. 

Not only the council's and attorney's but the judge's opinion 
also, favoured his cause. 

2. And he cast himself down at Jesus feet. 
Mosesirod was turned into a serpent. 

For Herodias sake, his brother Philips wife. |^ 

If ye suffer for righteousness's sake, happy are ye. 
Ye should be subject for conscience's sake. 

3. They very justly condemned the prodigaVs, as he was 
called, senseless and extravagant conduct. 

They implicitly obeyed the protector's, as they called him, 
imperious mandates. 

4. I bought the knives at Johnson's, the cutler's. 

The silk was pinichased at firown*s, the mercer's and haber- 
dasher's. 

Lord Feversham the general's tent. . 

This palace had been the grand Sultan's Mahomet's. 

1 will not for David's thy father's ^ake. ..- 

He took refuge at the governor, the kingfts fepresentatives-. 

Whose works are these ? They are Cicero, the most eln- 
quenf of men's. 

♦ 

5. The world's government is not left to chance. 
She married my son's wife's brother. 

This is my wife's brother's partner's house. 
It was necessary to have both the physician's and the sur- 
geon's advice. 
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The extent of the prerogative of the king of England issut^ 
jQciently ascertained. 

6. This picture of the king's does not much resemble him. 
These pictures of the king were sent to him from Italy. 
This estate of the corporation's is much encumbered.. 
* This is the eldest son of the king of England's. 

7* What can be the cause of the parliament neglecting so 
important a business ? ' 

Much depends on this rule being observed. 

The time of William making the experiment at length ar* 
rived. 

It is very probable that this asstembly was called to clear 
some doubt which the king had, about the lawfulness of the 
Hollanders their throwing off the monarchy of Spain, and their 
withdrawing entirely their allegiance to that crown. 

If we alter the situation of any of the words, we shall pre- 
sently be sensible of the melody suffering. 

Such will ever be the effect of youth associating wiA vicious 
(Tompanitons. 



SECTION III. 



RULE III. 

Transitive verbs govern the obje$five ease. 

In English, the nominative case denoting the subject, usually 
goes before the verb j/and the objective case, denoting the ob- 
ject, follows the vejtfc transitive ; and it is the order that de- 
termines the cas!% in no^J^8.' as, " Alexander conquered the 
Persians." But 'Ae prmioun having a proper form fof each 
of those cases, is sometimes, when it is in the objective case, 
placed before the verb ; and, when it is in the nominative ease, 
fdllows the object and verb : as, " Whom ye ignorantly .wor- 
ship, him declare I unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions ite proper 
case and government to be neglected : as iii the following^ in« 
stances: ^< Who should I esteem more than the wise and 
good ?" " By the character of those who you choose for youc 
friends, your own is likely to be formed." « Those are the per^ 
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sons who he thought true Jto*- bis ifiterest^' ^fWh« should X 
see the other day but my old friend ?" ^ Whoseevec the eo^ 
favours/' In all these places it iraghtto be whomyihe Felative 
being gaverfied in the objeeti^ ease bytl»veth9 ^'esteeai, 
choose^ thoaght,^' &c. <^ He, who wukr all proper circomr 
stances, hat the boldness to speak li!iith,«heo9e lor thy friend ;" 
It should be ^^ Mm who/' &g. 

Verbs neuter do net act upony or ^4»vern^ aouiis :and pro- 
nouns. ^* He «/eep8 ; they fm^Cy .&e. are not transitive. 
They are therefore, not lolloweid by an ohjeeiive case, speci- 
fy inf the object' of an actimi. Bat when tl^s ease or an 'Object 
of action, eoflies after. such verbs, thougbit may carry the ap« 
pearance of being goirerned hy them,' it is ^txt&My affected 
by a preposition or s^me other word understood: as, ^^He 
resided many jrears [that is, for ox during many years] in 
that street 5" ^^ He rode several miles, [^t is,^r or through 
the space of several miles} on tliat day ;" '' He lay an hoar 
[thai is, during an. hour] in great tortuDe." In the phrases, 
*^ To dream a dream,". " To live a virtuoas life/* " To run a 
race," " To walk the horse," " To dance the child," the verbs 
certainly assume a transitive form, and may not, in these 
cases, be improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

Part of a sentence, as well as a noun or pronoun, may be 
jSlhd to be in the objective case, or to be put objectively, gov- 
erned by the active verb : as, " We »o«i^\m^iHe, virtue in 
distress : but We should consider how. graat will be her uUi- 
mate reward J^ Sentences or phvases under these circumstan- 
ces may be termed objective sentences or phrases. 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter and intransi- 
tive verbs as if they were transitive, putting after them the 
objective case, ngreeubly to the French constructipn of recip- 
rocal verbs ; but this custom is so fore}|;|i.. to the idiom pf ^the 
English tongue, that it ought not to bief kdopted pr imitated. 
The following are some instanccfli of this ^ctice. ^^Repfint- 
ing \i\m of his design." ^^The tNngsootnqund reason tore-- 
pent him of his provoking sucbda^^us enemies." '' 'fhe 
popular lords did not fail to eti/ar^ tfaeihselyes on the, sub- 
ject," " The nearer his isneacesses. O^j^QacAe/i him to the 
throne." <^ Go jfee thee away into the land of . Judah." "I 
think it by no means, a fit and decent tbiiig to t»e c}iariti^s," 
&c. '^ They have spent their whole- time ^nd pains^ \o agree 
the sacred with the profane chronology." 

2. Transitive verbs Sit^ $on»0time$ a<s improperly made in^ 
transitive : as, ^ I must premise with three circurpst^aoces." 
*^ Those that think to ingratiate with him by calumniating 

Q 
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me.'' They should be, << premise tl»«^ cirewnfttaaces f^ ^< In- 
:grstiate themselves with hkn." 

3. The neater and mtransitive verb is varied like the tran* 
sitive ; but having in some d^|ree the nature of the.passive, it 
admits, in many instances, of the passive form, retaining still 
the neater sigfftfication, diiefly in such verbs as signify some 
sort of motion, or change of place or condHJon: as, <'I am 
come 3 Ivasgone;; Iamgi»wn; Ivas&Uen." Tbelbliow- 
ing examples, however, appear to be err4>neou8, in giving the 
intransitive verbs a passive form, instead of a transitive one. 
<< The rale of our holy religion, from which we ure iefinitely 
^wervedt^^ ^^ The whole obligation of that law and covenant 
was also cet»edJ^ ^ Whose muidber wat now amMtnted to 
three hundred.'^ ^This mareschal, upon some discontent, 
was entered ^1^ a con^Hisacy agmst bis master." <^ At the 
end of a campaign, when half the men are deserted or killed." 
They should be, ^ have swerved, had ceased," &c. 

4. Let governs the objective case: ^^Let him beware;" 
<< Let us judge candidly ;" <^ Let them not presume ;" ^ Let 
George study his lesson." 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. ^^ *^ 

They who opnlence has made proud, and who luxury ha^ ' 
corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of nature. 

You have reason to dread his wrath, which one day will 
destroy ye both. 

Who have I reason to love so much as this friend of my 
youth. 

Ye, wh% were dead, bath he quickened. 

Who did they ente^ain so freely. « 

The man who b|^ised from obscurity, is dead. 

Ye only have Umown of all the families of the earth. 

He and they wHno^r, bit' who are you ? 

She that is idle and^iSjphievous, reprove sharply.. 
'" Who did they send to mm on so important an errand? 

That is the friend%ho 5^ must receive cordially, and who 
you cannot esteem too highly. -^ 

He invited my brother and I to see and examine biis library. 

He who committed the ofifence, yea should correct, not I 
who am innocent. 

We should fear and obey the Author of our being, even He 
who has power to reward or punish us for ever* 
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They who he had most injared^ he hadtfae greatest reason 

to love. -J 

T%e exampks which foUaWy arewUed to thetwUi and obt&r^ 

vaiioM under Rui^e III. 

1. Though be now takes pleasure in them^ he will one day 
repent him of indulgences so unwarrantable. 

The nearer his virtues approached him to the great exam- 
ple before hinl, the humbler be grew. 

It wilt be very difiicult to agree his conduct with the ptin* 
ciples he pro(bsses. 

2. To ingratiate with some, by traducing others, marks a 
bafse and despicable mind. 

I shall premise with two or three generri observations. 

3. If such maxims, and such practices prevail, what has be- 
come ofdfecenoy and virtue ? 

I have come according to the time proposed ; but I have 
fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mighty rivals are now at length agreed. 

The iniuence of his corrupt example was then entirely 
^sed. 

fir He was entered into the conneiiooi before the con^aences 
were considered. 

4. Whatever others do, let thou and I act wiselyt 
Let them ^nd we unite to expose ibis growing evil. 
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RULE I¥: - 



The article refers to a noun w pronoun^ ea^esied or u/i- 
derttoody io linut tV» signjficaiion^ 

It is the nature of both the articles to determine oc limit the 
thing spoken of. j4 determines it to be f^oe single thing of 
the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : the determines 
which it is, or of many, which they are. 

The Mowing passage will serve as an example of the ^- 
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fevent useg gfa arid th^y and oi the force of the substantive 
ivitbout any article. <^ Man was made for society, and ought 
to extend his good will to all jiren : but a man will naturally 
entertain a more particular kindness for Y^e men^ with whom 
be has the most frequent intercourse ; aad enters into a stil! 
closer luiibn with^Ae man whose temper and disposition suit 
best with his own,'' 

There is in some instances^ a peculiar delicacy in the appli- 
cation or omission of the indefinite article. This will be seen 
10 the following iqstances. We commonly say; ^' I do nqt 
intend to turn critic on this occasion ;" not ^^ turn a critic'' 
On the other hnnd^ we properly add the article in this phrase ; 
"I do not intend to become a critic in this business;" not^ 
"to become critic." It is correct to say, with the article, 
" He is in a great hurry;" but not, *^ in great hurry." And 
yet, in this eirpression, " He is in great haste," the article 
sh<>uld be omitted : it would be improper to say, <^ Fie is in a 
great haste." A nice discernment, and accurate attention to 
the best usage, are necessary to direct us, on these occasions. 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be of some 
use to exhibit a few instances : '^ And I persecuted this way 
unto (he death." * The apostle does not mean any particul^ 
sort of death, but death^in general : the definite article thw- 
Ibre is improperly used*: it ought to be^^ unto death," withocll' • 
any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, be will guide j'ou 
into all truth ;■" ^at is, according to this trand^ition, "into all 
truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds ;" very different from 
the meaning of the evangelist, and from the original, '^into all 
the truth ;" that. is, " into dll evangelical truth, ail truth ne- 
cessary for you to know." • 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel?" it ought to be 
" (he wlieel ?" used as an instrument for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing anltAals. ^^ The Almighty hath given rea- 
son to a man to be a li^^uato him :" it^sjiould rather be, 
<^ to man^^' \n general. Wrhis day is sakaTion come to this 
house, forasmuch as h^ is also the son of Abraham :" it ought 
to be, " a son of Abralmm." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importaiKc of 
the proper use of the article^ and the excellence of the En^ij^h 
kmguage in this rer|>ect; which, by means of its two articles, 
does most precisely detern»fne the extent of signification of 
common names. ' < 

1. A nice distinction of fhe sense is sometimes made by the 
use or omission of the article a. If i say, " He behaved with 
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m little reverence ;'' my meenlog is positive. If I^say^^^He 
behaved with little reverence;" my raeaniDg is n^ative. And 
these two ace by no means the same^ or to be used in the same 
cases. By the former, I rather praise a person ; by the lat- 
ter, I dispraise him. For the sake of this xUstinction, which 
is a very useful one, we may belter bear the seeming impro-' 
priety of the article a before nouns of number. When I say, 
^ There were few men willi him^" I speak diminutively, and 
mean to represent them as inconsiderable ; whereas, when I 
say, << There were a few men with him ;" 1 evidently intend 
to m^ke the most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article to 
the former of two words in the same construction ; though 
the French never fail to repeat it in this case. ^< There were 
many hours, both of the night and day, which he could spend, 
without suspicion, in solitary thought.'' It might have been 

r^ ofthe night and of Ike day." And, for the sake of empha- 
sis, we often repeat the article in a series of epithets. '^ He 
hoped thatt this title would secure him an ample and an inde* 
pendent authority." 

3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we fre- 
quently omtt#the articles, which might be inserted mth pro- 

«iety in writing, especially in a grave style. ^^ At worst, 
Re might be gained by this exp^ient." <^ At the worst," 
>uld have been better iii this place. ^^ Give me here John 
Baptist's head." There would have been more dignity in 
saying, ^ John the Baptist's head ;" or, << The head of John 
/He Baptist." 

* The article the has sometimes a different effect, in distin- 
guishing a person, by an epithet. << In the history of Henry 
the fourth, by Father Dsiniel, we are surprised at not finding 
bini /Ae great man." *^ 1 own I am often surprised that he 
should have treated so coldly, a man so much the gentleman." 
This article is often elegantly put, aAer the manner of^the 
French, for the possessive adjec^ve^pronoun : as, << He looks 
him full in the face ;" that is, <^ in Xfe face." ^ In his pre- 
sence they were to strike the foreheaa on the ground;" that 
is, " their foreheads J^ 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any clause 
depending upon it, is put after the substantive. ^^ Of all the 
considerable governments among the Alps, a commonwealth 
is a constitution the most adapted of any to the poverty of 
those countries." ^^. With such a specious title as that of 
blood, which with the multitude is always a claim, Me 
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strongest, jand the most easily eoRiprebendecL'^ ^ Tbtj ar^ 
not the men in the nation ike most difficult to be Feplaeed.'' 

The definite Article is likewise used to distinguish between 
diings, which are individually different, hut have one generic 
name, and thiRgMrhich are, in truth, one and the safise, but 
are characteriize^y several qualities. If we say, *^ The eccle- 
siastical atid secuhu' powers concurred in this measure,'' the 
expression is ambiguous as far as language can reikder it such. ^ 
The reader's knowlei^e, as Dr. Campbell observes, may pre* ^ 
rent his mistaking it; but if such modes of expression be ad* 
mitted, where the sense is clear,' they may inadvertently be 
imitated, in cases where the meaning would be obscure, if not 
entirely misunderstood. The error might have been avoided, 
dth^r by repeating the substantive, or by subjoining the Sub- 
stantive to the first adjective, and prefixing the article to both 
adjectives; or by placing the substantive after both adjec- 
tives, the article being prefixed in the same manner: as, ^ The 
ecclesiastical powers, and the secular powers:'' or better, 
" The ecclesiastical powers, and the secular;" or, "Theecde- 
siastical, and the secular powers." The repetition of the 
article shows, that the second adjective is not an additional 
Tpitbet to the same subject, but belongs to « subject totally 
different, though expressed by the same generic name. ^^ '] |fc 
lords spiritual and temporal," is a phra^ology objectionam • 
on the same principle, though now so long sanctioned by . 
usage, that we scarcely dare question its propriety.' The sub* 
jects are different, though they have but on% generic name. r 
The. phrase should, therefore, have been, " The spiritua^^aj^^ \ 
the temporal lords."— On the contrary, when two or more ad- 
jectives belong, as epithets, to one and the same 'thing, the 
other arrangement is to be preferred : as, ** The high and 
mighty states." Here both epithets belong to one subject* 
" The states high and mighty," would convey the same idea. 

The indefinite article has, sometimes, the meaning of every 
or each: as, " They cost five shtliings a dozen ;" that is^ 
" every dozen." • ' 

^' A man he was to all the country dear, 

" And passing rich whh forty pounds a year." 

GMsmiih* 
That is, " every year." 

There is a particular use of the indefinite article, which de^ 
serves attention, as ambiguity may, by this means, t)e, in some 
cases, avoided. Thus, if we say, ^< He is a better soldier than 
scholar," the article is suppressed i^A>fe the second term, and 
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the expression is equivalent to, <' He is more warlike than 
learned;" or, ''He possesses the qualities, which form the 
soldier, in greater degree than those, which constitute the 
scholar." If we say, " He would fliake a better soldier than 
a scholar," the article is prefixed to the second term, and the 
meaning Is, '' He would make n better soldier than a scholar 
Woald make ;" that is, '' He has more of the constituent quali* 
'. ties of a soldier, thati are to be found in any literary man." 
• These two phraseologies are frequently confounded, which 
seldom fails to produce uncertainty of meaning. > in the for- 
mer case, the subject, as possessing different qualities in vari- 
ous degrees, is compared with itself ; in the latter, it is com- 
pared with something else. 

v 
Yoa are now prepared to correct and«parse the following 

IP 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

The fire, the air, the earth, and the water, are four elements 
©f the philosophers. 

Reason was given t^a<*man to control his passions. 
We have within us an intelligent principle, distinct from 
body and fr^m matter. 
. ^I|£l. man is tb^ noblest work of creation. 
"^^^isest and best m'en sometimes commit errors. 
^' Beware of drunkenness ; it impairs understanding; wastes 
*- an estate; destroys a reputation; consumes the body; and 
renders ihe man of the brightest parts the common jest of the 
iflfc/ioest clown. 
: He^s a much better writer than a rSader. 
, , The king has conferred on him the title of a duke. 

There are some evils of life, which equally affect prince and 
' people. 

We must act our part with a constancy, though reward of 
our constancy be distant. 
We are placed here under a (rial of our virtue. 
The virtues like his are not easily acquired. Such qualities 
honour the nature of a man. 

Purity has its seat in the heart ; but extends Its influence 
over so much of outward conduct, as to fi>rm the great and 
material part of a character. 

' The profligate man is seldom or never found to be the good 
husband, the good ftther, or the beneficent neighbour. 

True charity is not the meteor, which occasionally glares; 
bat the luminary, which in its orderly and regular course, dis- 
{lenses benignani influence. 
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ThefoBowing tenienceM txempHfy the noieM end cimermUims 

Wider Rvlm IV. 

1. He has been bhiigIi censured for condoctiDg himself wiUi 
a tittle attentioo to bb busmess. 

So bM a bfeach of order, called for little severity in pimisht 
iiig the offender. 

His error was accotDpaDied with so little contritioo aod 
candid acknoirfedgaienty that be found a few persons to inter- 
cede for him. 

There were so many mit^atingdrcamstances attending his 
misconduct, particularly that of bis open confession^'that he 
found new friends who were disposed to interest themselves In . 
hb favour. 

As bis misfortunes, were the firuit of his own obstinacyi a 
few persons pitied him. * CJ^ 



2. The fear of shame, and desire of approbation, prevent 
many bad actions. 

' In this business he was influenced by a just and generous 
principle. 

He was fired with a desire of doing something, though he 
knew not yet, with distinctness, either end or means. ^L 

3. At worst, I could but incur a gentle reprimand. 

At best his gift was a poor offering, when we consider bis' » 
estate. 



SECTION V. 



RULE V. 

Every ae^ective belongs to some noun orpronouu, express^ 
ed or understood, 

1 . Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as adverbs : 
as, << Indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable poor,'' 
instead of ^< Indifferently honest ; excellently well ; miserably 
poor." << He behaved himself conformaUe to that great ex- 
ample ;" << cottformabfy,^^ " Endeavour to live hereafter 
suitable to persons in your station f " suitably, ^^ " I can 
never think so very mean of him f « meanly J^ "ile de»* 
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cribes this rtv€r agreeable to the common reading ;'' << ngreeor 
hly,^^ " Agreeable to my promUe, I now write ;" " agreeor 
blifJ^ " Thy exceeding great reward/' When united to an 
adjective, or adverb not ending in fy, the word exceeding has 
ly added to it 5 as, " exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" 
" exceedingly well, exceedingly more active ;'' but when it i* 
joined to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the 
ly is omitted : as, ^ Some men think exceeding cl^rly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly :" ^^ She appeared on this occasion, 
exceeding lovely :" " He acted in this business bolder than 
was expected . " "^^^y behaved the noblest^ because they 
were disinterested.** They should have been, '* more boldly ; 
* most nobly."^^ — The adjective pronoun such is often misappli- 
ed : as, '' He was such an extravagant young man, that he 
i^spent his whole patrimony in a few yearsf :" it should be," bo 
extravagant a young mmtP " I never before saw such large 
trees :" " saw trees so large,^^ AVhen we refer to the species 
or nature of a thing, the word «{£cA<i8 properly applied ; as^ 
'' Such a temper is seldom found :" but when degree is signified, 
we use the word so : as, *^So bad a temper is seldom found." 
Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : as,. 
^^ tf^ie tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suita- 
'* ' his offence ;'' "«tfiVa^/I(?." " They were seen wandering 
solitarily and distressed ;'' " solitary P " He lived in a 
^ner agreeably to the dictates of reason and religion;" 
<< agreeahleP " The study of syntax should be previously to 
that of punctuation;" "pre»ioa»."* 

* roaog^ persons who study ^ammar, ^d it difficult to decide, iii 
particular constrtictions, whether an adjective, or an adverb,'^ou^ht to / 
be used. A few observations on this point, may serve to inform their/ 
judgment, and direct their determination. — They should carefully aty 
tend to the definitions of the adjective and the adverb ; and consider 
whether, in the case in question, quality or manner, is indicated. Ifi 
the former case, an adjective is proper ; in the liitter, an adverb. A 
number of examples will illustrate this direction, and prove useful on 
other occasions. 

She looks cold — She looks coldly on him. 

He feels warm— He feels warmly the insult offered to him. 

He^ecame sincere and virtuous — He became sincerely virtuous. 

She lives free from care — He litres freely at another's, expense. 

Harriet always appears neat — She dresses neatly. 

Chav^& has. grown great by his wisdom — He has grown greatly in 
reptTfetion*. 

They nofw appear happy-— They now appear happily in earnest. 

T-(ic statement sedms exact-^The statement seems exactly in point. 

* 
■ « 

I'hc verb to be, in all its moods and tenses,- generally requires the 
vrord immediately connected with it to be an adjective, not en Ad • 
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2. Double comparatives and superlat'u'es should be avoicT- 
ed : such as, " A worser conduct ;" "On lesser hopes ;" " A 
more serener temper ;" " The most straitest sect ;'^ " A more 
superior work.*' They should be, " worse conduct 5" ** less 
hopes j" " A more serene temper ;*' ** tlie straitest sect ;" "^^ a 
superior work." 

3. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative signi- 
fication, do not properly admit of the superlative or compara- 
tive form superadded : such as, " Chief, extreme, perfect, 
right, aniversal, supreme,'' &c. ; which are sometimes impro- 
perly written^ ^ Chiefest, extremfest, perfectest, rightest, most 
universal, most supreme," &c. The folI6wing expressions 
are therefore improper. '^ He sometimes claims admission to 
the chief est offices 5" ^ The quarrel became so universal and 
national;" " A method of attaining the rightest and greatest 
happiness." The phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so 
universal, &c. are incorrect ; because they imply that one 
thing is less perfect, less extreme, &c. than another, which is 
not possible. 

4. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the de- 
grees of comparison are applied and construed. The follow- 
ing are examples of wrohg construction in this respect : " This 
noble nation, hath of all others, admitted fewer corruptidns*'^ 
The word fewer is here construed precisely as if it were the 
superlative. It should be, *^ This noble nation hath admitted^ 
fewer corruptions than any other." We commonly say^ 

▼erb; and contequently, when thb verb can be substituted for any 
•tber, without varying the sense or the ccmstruction, that other verb 
must also be connected with an adjective. The following sentences 
elucidate these observations : ** This is agreeable to oar interest ; That 
behaviour was not suitable to his stjation ; Rules should be conforma- 

is is 

b)e to sense;" ** The rose smefis dweet ; How sweet the hay smeOs ! 

is ' are 

How delightful the country appears I How pleasant the fields look ! 

are . was is 

The clouds look dark ; How black the sky looked ! The apple tastes 

were is ". 

sour! How bitter the plumbs tasted ! He feels happy." In all, these 
sentences, we can, with pl^rfect propriety, substitute some tenses of 
the verb to be^ for the other verbs. But in the following sentences we 
cannot do this : "The dog smells disagreeably j George fc^i^^|9ai' 
sitely J How pleasantly she looks at us !" ^T^ 

The directions contained in this note are offered as usefii^^pt as 
complete and unexceptionable. Anomalies ^ language e^'ry- where 
encounter us j but we must not reject rules, because they^are attended 
with exceptions. 
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« This is tke weiAer of tlie two f or, " The weakest of the 
two ;" but the former is the regular mode of expression, biv 
cause there are ov\y two things compared. ^ The vice of 
covetoiisness is what enters deepest into the soul of any other." 
<^ He celebrates the church of Englaod «is the most perfect of 
all others." Both these modes of expression are faulty : wf 
should not sayj " The best of any man," or, *< The best of any 
other roan,"' for "the best of men." The sentences may be 
corrected by substituting the comparative in the room of the 
superlative. " The vice,. &c. is what enters deeper into the 
soul than any other." " He celebrates, ^c. as more perfect, 
or less imperfect, than any other." It is also possible to retain 
the superlative, and render- the expression grammatical, ^^ Co- 
vetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest into the soul," 
" He celebrates, &:c« as the most perfect of all churches." 
These sentences contain other errors, against which it is pro- 
per to caution the learner. The words deeper^ and deepest j 
being intended for adverbs, should have been oiore deeply y 
most deeply* The phrases more perfect^ dxk^ most perfect ^ 
. are improper; because perfection adqaits of no degrees of com- 
parison. We ma^ say necurer or nearest to perfection, or 
more or less imperfect. 

. ^. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated from 
^heir substances, even by words which modify their meanii^, 
and make but one sense with them; as, "A large enough 
number surely." It should , be, a '' number large enough," 
" The lower sort ofpeople^are good enough judges of one not 
very distant from them." 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive: as,' 
"A generous man;" " How amiable a woman!" The in- 
stances in which it comes after the substantive, are the follow- 
ing : 

1st, When something depends upon tbe adjective; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as, ^^ A 
man generous to his enemies 5" " Feed me with food conveni- 
ent for me ;" " A tree three feet thick ;" « A body of troops 
fifty thousand strong ^^^ "The torrent tumbling through rocks 

2d, When the adjective is emphaticat : as, " Alexander the 
Great;'' " Lewis the jBoW;" " Goodness injimte;'' " Wis< 
dom unsearchable'^ 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substantive : as, 
«A man just, wise, and charitable;" -"A woman modest, 
sensible, and virtuous." 
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4tli, When the adjective is preceded by att adverb : as, " A 
boy regularly studious ;'' " A girl onafiectedly modest." 

5th, When the verb io he, in , any of its variations, comes 
(between a substantive and an adjective, the adjective may fre- 
quently elcher precede or follow it : as, "^he man is happy ,•" 
•r, ** ha^py is the man who makes virtue his choice :" *< The 
interview was delightful f^ or, " ddigHtful was'tfc^e interview." 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circumstance of a 
sabstaotive placed after an active verb : as, ^* Vanity often 
renders its possessor despicable J\ In an exclamatory sen- 
tence, the adjective generally precedes the substantive; as, 
" How despicable does vanity often render its possessor !" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in pla^' 
cing the adjective before the verb, and the substantive imme- 
diately af^er it: as, '^ Great is the Lord! just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of saints !^ 

. Sometimes the word all is empihatically put after a number 
of particulars comprehended under it. " Ambition, interest, 
honour, all concurred." Sometimes a substantive, which 
likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, is used in 
conjunction with this adjective, pronoun : as, " Royalists, re- 
publicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, all parties, 
concur in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in thf^f^jxal number, will sometimes 
properly associate with a si nguimr Boun : as, ^ Our desire, 
your intention, their resignati<|p,*?' TRig association applies 
rather to things of an inteilectddWiAure, than to those which 
are corporeal. It forms an exception <||^. the general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one cora- 
]>ound word ; whence they often take another adjective, and 
sometimes a third, and so on : as, <' An old man ; a good old 
man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it is, 
in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; especially where 
the noun has been mentioned before, or is easily understood, 
though not expressed : " I often survey the green fields, as I 
am very fond of green ;^' " The wise, the virtuous, the hon- 
oured, famed, and great," that is, " persons ;" " The twelve," 
that is, " apostles ;" '* Have compassion on the poor ; be 
feet to the lamCy and eyes to the blind.^^ 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this case, the 
word so used is sometimes unconnected with the substantive 
to which it relates ; sometimes C0nnected with it by a hyphen ; 
and sometimes joined to it, so as to make the two words co« 
alesce. The total sepatation js proper, when either of the two 
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words is long, or wheD they cannot be fluently pronounced as 
one word : as^ '^ an adjective p^noun^ a silver watch, a stone 
eistem :'^ the hyphen h used, when both the words are short, 
and are readily pronounced as a single word : as, <' coal*mine, 
corn-mill, fruit-tree ;" the words coalesce, when they are rea* 
dily pronounced together ; have a long established associs- 
X\o^ ; and are lur. frequent use ; as, ^< honeyeombj gingerbread, 
hikhorn, Yorkshire." 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has ano« 
ther adjective joined to it : as, *^ The chief good ;" " The 
Vast immense of space.'* 

Some adjectives of number are more easily converted into 
^bstantives, than others. Thus we more readily say, ^^ A 
million of men,'^ than <^ a thousand of men." On the other 
hand, it will hardly "be allowable to say, ^ A million men/' 
whereas, ^^ a thousand men," is quite familiar. Yet in the 
plural number, a^diflferent construction seems to be required. 
We say, " some htindrqds^'* or ^^ thousands," as well as" mil- 
lions of men." ^erhap$][^on thb account, the words millions j 
hundreds, and thgufands, will be said to be substantives. 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, and the sub- 
stantive is understood, the words assume the nature of an ad- 
Verb, and may be considered as an adverbial phrase ; as, " In 
general, in particular, ii\. common," &c. ; that is, '* Generally, 
particularly, commonly.''' ^ V 

Enow was form^[||[y used as the plural of enough : bat it is 
now obsolete. ^^ 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

1. She reads proper, writes very neat, and composes accu- 
rate. 

He was extreme prodigal, and his property is now near ex- 
fiausted. 

They generally succeeded ; for they lived comformable to 
the rules of prudence. 

We may reason very clear, and exceeding strong, without 
knowing that there is such a thing as a syllogism. 

He had many virtues, and was exceeding beloved. 

The amputation was exceeding well performed| and saVed 
tlie patient's life. 

He came agreeable to his promise, 'and conducted himself 
suitable to th^ occasion. 

R • 
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He speaks very flueDt, reads exeelleol^ but does oot thi^k 
v«ry coherent. * 

He behaved himself sobmissive, and was exceeding careful 
not to give offence. 

They rejected the advice, and conducted tb^nselves exceed- 
ingly indiscieetly. 

He is a person of a great abilities^ and exceeding upright > 
and is like to be a very useful member of the community. 

The conspiracy was the easier discovered, from its being 
known to many. 

Not being fully acquainted with the subject, he could affirm 
no stronger than he did. 

He was so deeply impressed with the subject, that few could 
speak nobler upon iL 

We may credit his testimony, for he says express, that be 
saw the transaction. 

Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake, and thine often in- 
firmities. 

From these faroarable beginnings, Ve may hope for a soon 
and prosperous issue. 

He addressed several- exhortations to them suitably to their 
circumstances. 

Conformably to their vehemence of thought, was their v€-> 
hemence of gesture. 

We should implant in the minds of youth, such seeds and 
principles of piety and virtue, as are likelj^to take the soonest 
and deepest root. ^ 

Such an amiable disposition will secufifkiniversal regard. 

Such distinguished virtues seldom occur. 

2. 'Tis more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain 
one. 

The tongue is like a race-horsg ; which runs the faster the 
lesser weight it carries. 

The pleasures of the understanding are more preferable 
than those of the imagination, or of sense. 

The nightingale sings : hers is the most sweetest voice in 
the grove; 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory, and our 
own happiness. 

The Supreme Being is the most wisest, and most power- 
fullest, and the most best of beings. 

3. Virtue confers the stmremest digni^' on maoj and sTiould 
be his chiefest desire. • 
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His essertiofi \vas more true than, that of his opponent ; nay, 
the words of the latter were most untrue. 

His work is perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; and his 
father's the most perfect of all. 

He gave the fullest and the most sincere proof of the truest 
friendship. 

4. A talent of this kipd would, perhaps, prove the likeliest 
of any other to succeed . 

He is the strongest of the two, but not the wisest. , 
He spoke with so much propriety, that I understoo4 him 
the best of all others, who spoke on the -subject. 
Eve was the fairest uf all her daughters. 

5. He spoke in a distinct enough manner to be heard by the 
whole assembly. 

Thomas is equipped with a new pair of shoes, and a new 
pair of gloves : he is the servant of an old rich man. 

The two first in the row are cherry-trees, the two others 
are pear trees. 
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RULE VI. 

The participle ending in ing, wken not connected with the 
auxiliary verb to be, refera to some noun or pronoun^ denoU 
ing ike subject or actor. 

In Conversation Vtl. I made all the remarks on this rule, 
that can be of any benefit to you in parsing or writing the par- 
ticiple in this connexion. 

RULE VIL 

Participles o/'transitive verbs govern tlie objective case, 
l.The present participle, with the definite article the before 
St, becomes a substantive, and must have the preposition of 
after it : as, " These are the rules of grammar, by the observ- 
ing of which, you may avoid mistakes." It would not be 
proper to say, « by the observing which;" nor, " by observ- 
ing of which 5" but the phrase^ without either article or pre- 
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position, wonld be right } as, ^ by observing whicb." The 
article a or an, has the same effect : as, '^ This was a betray- 
ing of the trust reposed in him." , 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our language, 
and from as plain a principle as any on which it is founded ; 
namely, that a word which has the article before it, and the 
possessive preposition q/* after it, must be a noun: and, if a 
noun, it ought to follow the construction of a noun, and not to 
have the regimen of a verb. It is the participial terminatioii 
of this sort of words that is apt to deceive us, and make us 
treat them as if they were of an amphibious species, partly 
nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of thi^ 
rule. *' He was sent to prepare the way by preaching of re- 
pentance;" it ought to be, " by the preaching of repentance j'* 
or, ** by preaching repentance." " By the continual mortify- 
ing our corrupt ajffections ;" it should be, " by the continual 
mortifying q/*," or, " by continually mortifying our corrupt af- 
fections." *' They laid out themselves towards the advancing 
and promoting the good of it ;" " towards advancing and pro- 
moting the good." " It is an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce 
every thing to the narrow measure of our capacities ;" '' it is 
overvaluing ourselves," or, *^ an overvaluing of ourselves." 
"Keeping of one' day in seven," ficc. it ought to be, ^^the 
keeping of one day;" or, " keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present parti- 
ciple, and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, in 
every instance, convey the same meaning, as would be con- 
veyed by the participle without the article and preposition. 
^< He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing of the phi- 
losopher," is capable of a different sense from, " He expressed 
the pleasure he had in hearing the philosopher." When, 
therefore, we wish, for the sake of harmony or variety, to 
substitute one of these phraseologies for the other, we should 
previously consider, whether they are perfectly similar in the 
sentiments they convey. 

2. The same observations, which have been made re- 
specting the effect of the article and participle, appear to be 
applicable to the pronoun and participle, when they are simi- 
larly associated : as, ^^ Much depends on their obaerving of 
the rule, and error will be the consequence of their n^ect^ 
ing of it," instead of " their observing the rule, and their 
neglecting it." We shall perceive this more clearly, if we 



substitute a noun for the pronoun: as, ^'Much depeiids upon 
Tyrone observing of the rule," &c.; whi( 



which is the same sc^ 
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** Mu^'depCDiis on Tyn^s obsev?aiiee <^ibe rule." Vot, as 
this construction soancbi rather hanihly, it would, in generdly 
be better to express the sentiment in the^followtag^or some 
other form: '^Mueh depends on ffaeni^s being observed: 
and error will be the consequence of i^ -being neg^eied^ 
or-->^on observing the rule; and**-<-of neglecting it." This 
remarii may be applied to several other modes of expression; 
whtch^ though they are contended for as strictly correcJt, are 
not always the most eligible, on accoont of their unpleasacft 
soand. 

We sometimes meet with eoqnressions like the>foliowlng: 
""In Jvrming of his sentences, he was very exact;" ^f^tom 
calHng of names, he proceeded to blows." But this is iii- 
correct language; for prepositions do not, like wftitles and 
pronouns, convert. the participle itself into the nature of a 
substantive; as we have shown above in the phrase, ^' By ob- 
serving which." And yet the participle with its adjuncts, 
may be eonsidered as a substantive frfirase in the objective 
case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or un- 
derstood: as, ^^ By promising much^ and performing but /tf- 
//e, we become despicable." *^ He studied to avoid express^ 
ing himself too severely, ^^ 

S. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense, are 
sometimes dififerent in iheir.i^jfio, care must be taken that 
they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently said,^' He 
begun," for "he began;" "Be lun," for "he ran;*' "'Be 
drunk," for "he drank;" the. participle being here used in- 
stead of the imperfect tense : and much more frequently the 
imperfect tense instead of the participle: as, "I had wrote," 
for "I had written;" "I was chose," for "I was chosen:" 
" I have 'cat," for " i have eaten." " His words were inter- 
wove with s^hs;" "were interwoven." "'He would h«if« 
spoke;" ^spoken.*' "He hath bore wUness to bis faithfid 
servant ;" " borne" "^ this means 'be over-^mn his guide ;" 
^^aoer^ron" "The sun has rose;" "men." "His consti- 
tution iias been greatly sho(^, but his mtnd is too strong 
to >be shook by such causes;" *^ shaken" in both places. 
" They were verses wrote on glass ;" " written" " Philoso- 
phers have often mistook ^e soarce of true happniess :" it 
ought to he *^ mistaken " 

The participle ending in ed, is often improperly contracted, 
by changing ed into t: as, " In good behaviour, he is not sur- 
past by any pi^l of the school." " She was mueh distrest." 
They ought to be, << mrpassed^" "^stressed" 

4. When a substantive is put absolutely^ and is not tfie 

a2 
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subject of any fc^owing verb, H retnains connededwith the 
participle, and is called the c€ue absaktiej or the nmnuuUive 
ah$olute:-aSy ^^The painier being entirely con^sec^ to that 
part of time he has chosen, the picture comprises but very 
few ineidents." Here, the pemUer is the subject of no verb,^ 
as the verb comprises^ \yhtch follows, agrees with picture* 
But when the substantive preceding the participle is the sub- 
ject of the subsequf^nt verb, it loses its absoluteness, and is 
like every other nominative : as, " The paitUery being entirely 
confined to that part of time which he has chosen, cannot ex- 
hibit various stages of the same action." In this sentence we 
see that the painter is the nominative to the verb can exhih^. 
In the following sentence, a still different construction - takes 
place: ^^ The pai uteres being entirely confined to that part 
of time which he has chosen, deprives him of the power 
of exhibiting various stages of the same action.'' In this 
sentence, if we inquire for the nominative case, by asking, 
what deprives the painter of the power of exhibiting various 
stages of the same action, we shall find it to be the words 
marked in italics; and this slate of things belonging to the 
painter governs it in the possessive case, and forms the com- 
pound nominative to the verb deprives, 

" In the sentence, *^ What do you ihink of my horse's run- 
ning to-day ?'' it is implied that the horse did actuall}^ run. 
If it is said, " What thmk you of my horse running to-day ?" 
it is intended to ask, whether it be. proper for my horse to 
run to-day. This distinction, though frequently disregarded, 
deserves attention: for it is Obvious, that ambiguity may 
arise, from using the latter only of these phraseologies, to 
express both meanings. 

The active participle is frequently introduced without an 
obvious reference to any noun or pronoun; as, "Generally 
speaking, his conduct was very honourable: " Granting this 
to be true, what is to be inferred from it?" " It is scarcely 
possible to act otherwise, considering the frailty of human 
nature." In these sentences, there is no noun expressed or 
implied, to which speaking, granting, and considering, can 
be j:eferred. The most natural construction seems to be, 
that a pronoun is to be understood: as, <' j^e considering 
the fraihy of human nature," &c. ; '^ / granting this to be 
true," &c. 

The word the before the active participle, in the following 
sentences, and in all others of a similar construction, is iia^ 
proper and should be omitted: ^'This style may be more 
properly called the talking upon paper than writing:" " The 
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advising, or tAe attempting, to excite socli disturbaocei, b 
lulawful:" " Tie taking froni.anotfaef what is hb, without 
his knowledge or allowance, is called stealing." They 
should bej " May be called talking upon paper;" " Advising 
or attempting to excite disturbances ;" " Taking from another 
what is his," &c. 

In some of these sentences, the inBnilive mood might very 
properly be adopted: as, "To advise or attempt;" "To take 
rtom another," &c. 

You can now proceed to correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Esteeming themsi'lves wise, they became fools. 

Suspecting not -only ye, but ihey also, I was studious to 
avoid all intercourse. 

I could nut.avoid considering, iu some degree, they as ene- 
mies to mv: and he as a suspicious friend. 

From having exposed hissrit too freely in difieieni cli- 
mates, he entirely lost his health. 



l.'By observing of ill command esteem, as 

well as secure peace. , 

He prepared ihem A by the sending lo them 

proper information. ' 

A person may be gr y chance ; but cannot be 

wise or good, without the taking pains for it. 

Nothing could iiave made her so.unhappy, as the marrying 
a man who possessed such principles. . 

The changing of times and seasons, the removing and set- 
ling up of kings, belong to Providence alone. 

The middle station of life seems to be the most advan- 
tageously situated for gaining of wisdom. Poyeriy turns our 
thoughts too much uptHi the supplying our wants; and riches 
upon the enjoying our superfluities. 

Pliny, speaking of Cato the Censor's disapproving the 
Grecian orators, expressed himself thus. 

Propriety of pronunciation Is the giving to every word that 
sound, which the moat polite usage of the language appro- 
priates ^o it. 

The not attending to this rule, is the cause of a very ceni' 
mon error. 
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This wae-io&cta coovariiDg ibeil<|Miiitt to hiEom we-. 

,2. There will be no danger of tbtir spoiling tbeir hco^ 
orQf ibeirgHining cooverU. 

For lib avoiding thai piee^>ice, he is indebted to his 
fttend'a cttre.. 

It was from our toisunderateBding the diretiions, that we 
lost our .way. 

Jbi tracing of his history, we discover little that is worthy 

By reading of books written by the beat authors, his mind 
hecame highly ioiproved. 

3 . By too eager pursuit, he 'run a great risk of being disap' 
pointed. 

He had not long enjoyed repose, before be b^im l« be 
tfeary of having nothing to do. 

He was greatly heated, and drunk whh sviditf . 

Though bis conduct was, m some respeas, eiceplionable, 
yet he dared not to commit so great an offence, as that which 
was proposed lo him. 

A second deluge learning thus o'er-run : 

And the monks finish'd what the Goitis begun. 

If some events hat ly, I should have 

Been present. 

He would have w i invited. 

He relumed the gi and made all ttle 

vrparation in his pov 

They have chose i irtue. 

His vices have weakened his mind, and brake his health. 

He had mistook hisjrue interest, and found himself forsook 
6y his former adherenis.-^ 

The bread that has been eat is soon forgot. 

No contentions have arose amongst them since their reconr 
eiliation 

The cloth had no seam, but xvas wove throughout. 

The French' language is spoke in every state in Europe. 

His resolution was too strong to be shook by slight oppo- 

He was not much restrained afterwards, hating teak impro- 
per liberties at first. 

He has not yei wore off the rough manners, wjlicfc lie 
brought with him. 
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You vho have forsook your friends, are entitled to no confi- 
They who have bore b part in rtie labour, shall share the re- 

When the rules have been wantonly broke, there can be no 
plea for favour. 

He writes as the best aiilhDrs would have wroie, had they 
writ on the same subject 

He heapt up crreat rirheit, but past his time miserably. 

He talkt and qiampi with such vehemence, that he vraa sus- 
pected to be insane. 
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Adverbs 
adverbs. 

Adverbs 
&c. requiri 



thei 



It p; 



and freque 

forcibly ; 

serve to ill i 
agreeable { 
tnem' rendj 



cipks; and other 

nt of case, tense, 
sentence, via. for 

e verb : as, " He 
unafferledly and 
whole assembly." 
of adverbs may 
xpect to tind study 
" We always find 
Snd them abeays 
ready," &c. " Dissertations on the^rophecies which have re- 
markably been fulfilled;" "which have been remarkably." 
" Instead of looking contemptuously down on the crooked 
in mind or body, tre should look up thankfully to God, who 
hath made us better :" " instead of looking down contemptu- 
ojtely, 8ic. we should ihankfuBy look up," &c. " If thou art 
Messed naturally with a good memory, continually exercise 
it ;" " naturally blessed," Sec. " exercise it conlinvally." 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety iwfore the 
verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between the two 
auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them both : as in the follow- 
ing enamples. " Vice abeayi creeps by degrees, and insenai- 
hhj twines aroond cu those concealed fetters, by which wearest 
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but ttmpteielp bannd." " He eiKoursged tbe English Ba- 
rons to curry thfir oppaaitioa farther." " Thpy compellsd 
him to dedNK thai he would abjure the realm for ner ,■*' in- 
jlead of, " to carry further thrir opposition ;" and "to abjure 
for ever the realm." ''He has gewralli/ been recksoed an 
honest man :" " The book may ahenya be bad at such a 
place ;*' Id preference to " has been Renerally :" and may " be 
always." " These rules will be clearlp understood, after they 
have been diligently studied," are preferable to, " TTiese 
rules will dearly be understood, after they have tHSgentty 
been studied." 

When adverbs are erophalical,ihey may introduce a sen- 
tence, and be separated from the w«rd to ivhich they belong : 
as, " How compklf Iff t\iia most amiable of human virtues, had 
takpn pi)»»esgion of his soul !". This position of the adverb is 
most frequent in interro^tWe and enclamatnry phrases. 

From the preceding remarks and examples, ii appears that 
no ejiaet and dcierminate rule cdn be given for the placing of 
udverbs, on all ocrasions. The general rule may be of con- 
siderable use : but the easy don apd perspicuity of the phrase, 
are the things which ou^ht to be chieSy regarded. 

The adverb tkerr is letive, or as a word 

that adds nothing to tl ise it precedes the 

verb and nominative s a person at the 

door;" "There are So se:" which would 

be as well, or better, ei A person is at the 

Uoor ;" " Some thjevt SamPtim>«, it is 

made use of lo give a 91 is to the sentence : 

as, " There was a man ■ name was John." . 

When it is applied in cipally follows the 

verb and the nominati nan stands there." 

1. The adverb nev 1 the verb ; as, " I 
never was there;" "fife never comes at a proper time." 
When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indiSerently, eiriier be- 
fore or after the adverb: aa, " He w^ never seen (or never 
was seen] to laugh from that time." Never seems to be im- 
properly used in the following passages. " Ask me nevef so 
much dowry and gilt." " If I make my hands never to clean." 
" Charm he never so wisely." The wotA " ever" would be 
more suitable to the sense.— fcer is sometimes ioipTopeTly 
used for nrver: as, "I seldom or ever see him naw." It 
sheuld be, "Iseldran or never;" the speaker imending to 
aay, "that rBrely,orralher at nolinietdoesheseehiniocnr;" 
not " rarely," or, " at any time." 

2. In imitatioD of ifae French idiom, the a4vGifo of place 



tiiere, is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a pt». 
position. " They framed a prul««aiioD, aAere, they repeat- 
ed all their fuciner cloiniB," i. e. " in lehich they repeated." 
" The king was stUl determined to run forwards, iiv ibe same 
course tohere he vtaa already, by his precipitate career, toe 
fatally advanced;" i. e. " in uAicA he was." But it woidd be 
belter to avoid this mode of eipresgion. 

The adveria kenee, Ikanee, and whtact, im^dy a prepoit' 
fon; for tliey signify, " from thispkce, from that place, fitm 
what place." It seems, thei«fore, strictly speaking, to be im- 
proper to join a prepositjon with them, because it in s«perflu- 
DUs : as, " This is (h^^levigihan, from whence the wiir of our 
age are said to borrow ih^ir weapons ;" " an ancient author 
prophecies from hence." But the ori^n of these words is 
little attended to, and tiie preposition /ron is so often used in 
construction with them, that the omission of it, in many cases, 
would seesi stifT, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperly ap- 
plied to vefbs signifying motion, instead of ihe adverbs hither, 
*At'(Aer, ahilher: as, " He came here hastily;" " They rode 
there with speed." They should be, " He came hither ;" 
" They rode thither," " 



3. We have some 






leing used for sub- 


^^htives: "In 1687 








Fars, since when, it hi 






those countries as 


a religious order ;" i. 






' "A little while 


and I shall not see j 






'me." It is worth 


(heir while,;" i.e." 






and pains." But 


this mode of espress 






r than grave style. 


The same may.be s 






do a thing ani/- 


hote ;" i. e. " in any 






iai,-"i. e. "insome 


manner." " Someh 






?ople are, they art; 


under the influence of prqi 


jdice." 




Such BK press ions as 


the 


' following. 


though not destitute of 




lot suit the idiom ofour 


language; " The (Aen 




lis try," for, 


" the minbters of that 


time;" "The above 


discourse," foj 


■, "the preceding dis- 



4, Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, or are 
eiiuivalent to an affirmative : as, " Nor did they not perceive 
ihiin ;" that is, "ihey did perceive him." "His language, 
iliaugh inelegant, is not tmgrataaatieal," that is, " it is gram- 
. malieal." 

It is beUer to expresB at) affirmation, by a r^ular affirma- 
tive, tlian by (wo separate negatives, as in the former scotoice : 
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bat when one of the negatives is joined to another word, as 
in the latter sentence, the tvo negatives form a pleasing and 
delicate variety of expression • 

Same writers have improperly employed tivo neg&iives in- 
stead of one : us in the following instances : " 1 never did re- 
jtent of doing good, noT shall not now;" " nor sAoU i now." 
''Never no imiiator grew up to this author :" ''never did 
tHtff," &c. " I caiinot by no means allow bim what his argu- 
ment must prove;" ,'-1 cinnol by any means," &c.or,"I 
can bif mi meant." "Nor lei no com forter approach me;" 
" Nor let any comlbrter," &c. " Nor bdanger ever apprehend- 
ed in such a government; no more ,i»ai|^we commonly appre* 
bend danger frum thunder or,earihquakes:" it should be. 
"any more," " Ariosto, TasBo, Gahleb, no hore than Ba- 
phael, were not born in Republics." It would be better thus, 
" Neither Ariosto, Tasso, nor Galileo, any mor^^han Rapheielj 
was born in a republic. 

Now correct ai 

EXtB 
He was pleaair 
William nobly 
We may happi 

It cannot be ir 

He offered an 
came submissive. 

These things s 

Unless he havi 
ways discontentea. ■^ 

Never sovereign wis so much beloved by the people. 

He was determin>-d to invite back (he king, and to call to- 
gether his friends. 

So well educated a boy gives great hopes to his friends. 

Not only he found her employed, but pleased and tranqoil 
abo. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossiUe continually to be at worL 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Having not known, or having not considered, the measure^ 
-proposed, he tailed of success. 

My opinion vas given on rsther a cursory pertisat of tlte 
book. 



lis eveiji. 



il,hebe- 



rill be al- 
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ivith 'ninnklnd, to be engrossed, nnd over- 
Mine totally, by present events. 

When (tie Itofnans were pressed with a foreign enemy, the 
Tomen' contributed all their rings and jewels voluntarily, to 
issist the government. 



1. They could not persuade liim, l)>oiigh they were never 
so Hoquent. ~ ---^ ' ' ■ 

If some persons' op^prlunilies were never so favourable, 
they would be tjw indolent to improve tbem. 

2. He drew" up a petition, where- he too freely represented 
hit own merits. 

His follies lind reduced him to a situation where he had 
much to fear, nnd nothing to hope. 
It is reported (hat e here to-morrow. 

Geot^e is active; ess than ap hour. 

■r; Where are you all ? 

.\^;Iiithei' have they 1 the city ? 

'' . . 3. Charles Icfi the ', since when he has 

made very little impi 

Nothing is' better young p^sons, than 

thu aci^ai^iiioii of kni 

4. Neither riches i such perishing goods, 

can satisfy. the desire >iiit. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor Semblance of disguise. 
We r:eed not, nor do not, confine his operations to narrow 

I am resolved not to comj>ty with the proposal, neither at 
present, nor at any other lime. 

There cannot be nothing more insignificant than vanity. 

Nothing never affected her so much as this misconduct of 
her child. 
'Do not interrupt me yourselves, nor let no one disturb uy 



TTiese people do pot judge wisely, nor take no proper mea- 
sured to effect their purpose. 

The measure is #o exceptionable, that we cannot by no 
means pertnitit. 

S 
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I have received no ioform^ioa on, tbe subjectj^ iK^itbcf ii'Oini 
•him nor from his friend. 

Precept nor, disclplme 13 not so forcible as. es^aniplo. 

The king nor the queen was not at all deceived io tbe.buM* 
ness. 
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RULE IX. : ' 

* .» 

Pronouns mustagrei mith ilie nouns for. which ihey ^and 
in number and gender : as^ ^ 

" The king and the queen had put on their robes ;" .".The 
moon appears, and she shines, but the light is not her own.f' 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met y^Mh y a 
few t)f which may be sufficient to piit the learner on his guarid. 
*' Each of the seizes should keep within i/s particular bounds, 
and c<H)tent f Aem^e/ve^ with the advantages oi their particular 
districts :" better thus : " The Ibexes should keep within theiy 
particular bounds,^ &c. ^^ Can any oj^e, on iheir etttrin^h 
into the world, be fully secure that ihej/ shall jaot be de- 
ceived?" "onAt« entrance," and 'Mhat he shall." ^\One' 
should not think too favourably oftttirselves ;^^ '* of o«eV8e||^*' 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of tlie 
nouns, are not employed in- the same part of a sentence as the 
noim which they repres^at ; for it would be improper to say, 
" The king he is just ;!! "I saw her the queen ;" " The men 
ihep were there j" " Mai^ Words they darken speecli)" " My 
banks they are furnished with, bee§." These personals, are 
superfluous, as there is very seldom any occasion for a substi- 
tute in the same part where the principal word is present. 
The nominative caseMey, in the following sentence, is also 
superfluous: "Who instead of going about domg good, ihey 
are perpetually intent upon doing mischief.'! 

This rule is often inMnged, by the case absolute's not being 
properly distinguished from certain forms of expression appoi- 
renriy similar to it. In this sentence, " The candidate being, 
chosen^ the people carried him in triumph," the word candi^ 
<fa^eisin the absolute case. But in the foHowing sentence,. 
<^ The candidate, being chosen, was carried in triumpU by^ the 
people/' candidate is the nominative to the verb .i^«? €arrir 
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ed ; auad tHere(^e it is not in the case absolute. Many wri- 
ters, Iiowever, apprehending the nominative in this Tatfer sen- 
tence, as well as in the former, to be put alisoltrtely. oft^n in- 
sert another noihuiative to the verb, and Sliy, "Tbie candi- 
date being chosen, A« was carried in triumph by the people ;'' 
" The general approving the plan, he put it in execution.^' 
The error in each of these two sentences, is, that there are two 
nominatives tised, where one wOutd have been sufficient, and 
consequently that he is redundant. 

2. It is and it was^ are often, after the niahner of the French, 
usedjn a plural construction, and by somie of oUr best writers: 
as, " It is either a fe\i great men who decide for the wlK^e, 
or it is tiie rabble that follow a seditious ringleader;'' " It is 
they that ar^ the real authors, though the soldiers are the act- 
ors of the revolutions ;" " li was the heretics that'ttrst begstn 
* to rail,*' 8z^ ; " ^Tis these that early taint the female mind." 
This license in the construction of i7 is, (if it be proper to ad-' 
mitit at all,) has, however, been cerlaiftly abused in the fol- 
lowing sentence, which is thereby made a very awkward one. 
^* It is wonderful the very few accidents, which, ih several 
years, happen from this practice." The word accirfcn^j? is hdt 
^.in^apposition to it following the neuter verb 6e; it is a n6mi- 
- ^native without a verb, without being the nominative lodepen- 
4^ht," or absolute. The sentence should be, *' ft is tvonderful 
. 'tftat so few accidents happen," &c. 

^ 3" The interjections O / Oh / and Ah ! require the objejq- 
* "live case Of 'a pronoiin in the first person after thefiia : as, " O 
me ! Oh roe ! Ab me !" But the nominative ease in the se- 
cond person : as, " O thou persecutor !" " Oh ye hypocrites !'* 
** O thou, who ^wellest," &c. } because the first person is 
governed by a preposition understood ; as, " Ah for me !" 
^r^'* OwhdtiHU become of me s/^' &c.; and the second per- 
son is in the nominative independent, there being a direct ad- 
dress. 

The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the English 
language, is frequently jointed in expknatory sentences, with a 
noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gender : as, ^< It 
was I ;" " It was the man or woman that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and understood ; 
thus we say, " As appears, as follows ;" for ** As it appears, 
as it follows ;" and " May be," for " it may be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to eicpress ; 
1st, The subject of any dbcourse or inquiry : as, ^^ It hap- 
pened on a summer's day;" ^^ Who is t^ that calb on me?" 
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2dy The state or condition of any person or thing; as^ 
^^ How is it with you ?". 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is^he c^use of any ef- 
fect or event, or any person considered merely as a can^e: ft^, 
" We heard her say it was not he j" *^ The trath is, it .was I 
that helped her.*" 

... * » '. 

You may now correct and par^e the followmg 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX^ 

The male amongst birds seems to discover no beauty, but 
in the colour of its species. 

Take handsful of ashes of the furnace, and let Moses 
sprjnls:le it towards heaven, in the sight . of Pharaoh ; and it 
shall become small dui^t. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, which were with her in the . 
house, and put them upon Jacob. 

The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle i^i the labours of 
public life, has its own part assigned it to act 

The Hercules man of war foundered ^t sea ; she overset, 
and lost most of her men. 

The mind of man cannot be long without some food to . 
nourish the activity of his thoughts. 

I do not think any one shojLild incur censure for being ^n; 
der of their reputation. '/^v ': 

"^ 
ne following epifumples are adapted to the note^ and qhwr^ * 

vtttiom underEivuL IX. 

1. Whoever euterlains such an opinion, he judges errone- 

ousl}'. 

The cares of this world they often choke the growth of vir- 
tue. . • 

Disappointments and afflictions, however disagreeable, they 
often improve us. . . 

2. It is remarkable his continual endeavonrs to serve ii% 
notwithstanding our ingratitude* 

It is indisputably true his assertion, though it is a paradox. 

3. Ah ! unhappy thee, who art deaf to the calls of duty, and 
of honour. 

Oh ! happy we, surrounded with so many blessings. 
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... lujLfil:.- ■ 

Everi^ adjective pronoun behngs io 80f$e noun or pronoun 
expressed or understood. 

The adjective pronouns this and Xhidit and iheir pturah 
these andx}no%^9 and other and anothpr, and the Dumeral ad- 
jectivei^, mist agree in nudiber with the nouns to which they 
belong, , 

A few instances of the breach of the latter pdrt of this role 
are here exhibited. *' t have not travelled tWs twenty years ;" 
" ^/<e«6 twenty/' *< I am not recommending these kind of 
sufferings ;** " this kind." " Those set of books was a valu- 
able present ;*'" ^/la^ set.'* 

'[ 1. The word means in the singular number, and ilie 
phrases, " By this meansy\^^ By that means/\ are us^d by 
our best and most correjct wrilersi; namely. Bacon, Tillot. 
son, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, iii. 

K * '< By this means he had them the more at vantag^e, being tired and 
harassed with a lone march." — Bacon. 

** B^ this lne/m« one ^releit restraint from doing evtl Would he takfea 
away/' — <VAnd this in oH lidtnlmfble tntdna to improve liien in viK 
tue.''-T-^^ Btf ikat nttfon* they imve rendered tlieir duty more diffi- 

CUlt."-i-TlLlOTSaN. 

^* tt renders us careless of approving" ourselves to God , and by that 
rrieans securing' the cootihnance of his good\>esS/' — ** A good charac- 
ter, when established, should not be fesied in as an end, but employed 
ft& a meamof Aomff stiH iiirtfier ]erood*."r-^A!rTtftittjRr. 

^^ By this means they are bfippy in eack odier. "-*-<< He hy that 
means praises his superiority ."-t-Addison. 

•* Your vaftiity by this means will want its food." — Steele. 

" By this means alone, their greatest obstacles wiH vanish.**- — ^foPi:. 

'< Which custom has proved the most f ffectuai means to ruin the 
uoble».-' — ^Dean Swipt. 

** There is t\o means of escaping the pers'ecutioh."^ — ** Faith is not 
only a means of obeying, but a principal act of obedience."— ^Bft. 
Y0VN6. 

^' He looked on money as a necessary means of Vnaitifsiining and hh- 
creasing power-*' — Lori> LiTTtETOw's Henry II. " 

*' John \va« too niuch intimidated not td eiubrate every means af- 
forded for his safety." — Goldshitii. 

'« Lest this means Aould fail."—" By fAiknis of ship^mtmey the 1a|e 
king," iic.-^" The<m2y nieans of secoring a ddrabte pfeace."-^Hc^E. 

s 2 
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deed, in so general and apprave4 use, that it wcmld appear 
awkward, if not affected, to apply the old singolar form, and 
say, '^ By this meanj by that tfieixft/ it was by a sieon;'^ al- 
though it IS more agFeeaJI>le to the general analogy of the lan- 
guage. " The wowi tneeuM^ (says Priestley,) belongs to the 
class of words, which do not change thdr termination on ac* 
count of number: for it is iise^l aliJi^ in both numbers.'' 

The word amends h used in' this m&nner in the following I 

sentences : " Though he did not succeed;^ he gained the appro* I 

bation of his coootry; and with tMs amends he was^ontet^t." I 

f' Peace of mind is an honourable amends for the sacriiices of ' 

interest." "In return he received the thanks (^ his em- - 1 
ployers, and the present of a targe estate; these v^ere ample 
amends for his labours/* " We have described the rewards 
of Vice: the good man's amends are of a different nature.'* 

It can scarcely be doubted, thirf this word afttetK^s (like the 
word means^ had formerly its correspondent form in the 
singular number, as it is deirived from the French omenc^e, 
though now it is exclusively established in the plural form. 
If, therefore, it is alleged that mean should be applied in the 
singular, because it is derived from the French moyen^ Uie 
same kind of argument may be advanced in favour of the sin- 
gular amende: and the general analogy of the language may -. 
also be pleaded in support of it. 

Campbell, in his <<^ Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the fot> 
lowing remark oil the subject before us: <^ No/ persons of 
taste will, | presume, vei^ure so,:fer to violate the present 
usages, and consequently to. shock thenars of the generality 
of readers, as to say > ^' By this mea»f by that mmnJ* 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use ofmemts 
in the singular number, Tiiey do not, however, speafc (Jeci- 
sive on the pointy but rather dubiously, and as if they knew 
that they were questioning eminent authorities, as well as ge- 
neral practice. That they were not decidedly against the ap- 
plication of this word to the singular number, appeairs from 
their own ^ngufig^: "Whole sentences, whether simple or 

" By l/ii« means there was nothing left to the Farllaraent of Ire- 
land/' &.C. — ^Blackstone. 

" By this means so many' slaves escaped out of the hands of thetr 
masters."—- Pa. R,ob«rT90ii. 

" By this means they beai> witness to each other."— tBorkb. 

*' By this meanith^ wrath pf man was made to turn against itself." — 
Dr. Blair. 

"A mag;f^ne, which h^ by this means, contained y" &c. — " Birds ^ 
in general procuri? their f«<>d by fiie«m« of their beak"—T>fi,. Palsy... 
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c0n^oMiid|"»i^yJbecome^ Hievibefs o^ olber seakitucuy^by 
7»eans of s^Mfpe udditiooal omMeximiJ" - 

" TJbere is oq otber m&h&dpf lein^iiifif th^ of whkh any 
00:6 isigoorant, \^athy meansM »omeiiwg already known. '^ 
^' Neilhir^ira^ of pen&en nor, vigour of midefstsiindingy is to 
be . i^gord^ olhierwf&it than. as. a meam of • happiness. ? 
.. Tbe .pracUce of tbe best ai|d most c<H'rect wrilejrs, or a 
great. m^ocity of theoiy corroborated bjr^ general osmi^ (orms^ 
during its continuance^ the standard of language^ especiaUy^ 
i^ in |>a]rticul|ur ,iii&tanq«fi, tbb practice continue^; after - ob« 
j^tipn jandvdue consideration^ Eveiry eonoexion and appii- 
cadonof words .and phi-asjes^ thus suppoxted^ 4nust therefore 
be. proper^, and entitled to respect, if noi exceptionable in a 
moral point of view, 

<^Sermo conatat. rationed veUistate, «tctoriiatey consue(u- 
dloe^ 
'' Consuetudo vero certissinia loquendi siagistra.'' 

> QUINCTUUIAN. 
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•>^^ Si volet Hsus 



<^ Quern penes arbitrtum est, et jas^ et norma hsquendi." 

,■--.;, . ■ > ■• v.. './ ; ^ . . Ho&Acfi. 

. On this priiieiple;^ many form9 of . expi^ssipn) not less de- 
viat^g ij;om the general analogy of the langas^, than those 
befojre in.eiDtipned^.are to be considered as st^ctly proper and 
justifiable. Of this kiod are the following: "JVone of them 
nre varied to e4spiea!9 the<ga^er :" 9nd yet ttane origiDally 
signilied.»p.orie^ .^^ He Himself shall do. the w^orkr" here, 
what was first appropriate^ to the -objective, is- now properly 
used as the nominative ^eose^ ^ You have behaved yourselves 
.well ;". in. thaa example ^be word^^u is put in. the noii»native 
case plur:al) with strict propriety ; though formerly it was. con- 
fined to the objective case, and ye exdusively used for the 
npnHoative. : , 

W^ respect to aoomalies and variations of language, th^is 
establislied, it is the grammarian's business to submit, not to 
remonstrate. \n pertinaciously opposing the deci|slon of pro- 
per 'authority, ^d contending for obsolete modes of express 
SiQn, he may^ indeed,, display learning. and. critical sagacity ; 
and, in some degree, obscure points that are sufficiently clear 
and decided; buk he cann<4 reasonably hope, either to suc- 
ceed in his aiips, or to assist the learner, in discovering an^ 
r^pe0ing the irue standard smd principles of ian^^age. 
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Ca»» whkrh e^td» h«K lelrdulMOtts, m>e ««i^lbty within 
the gramraarian's provii»^ §ih^re,'ke nday neason abd re- 
monsirate on the groi^ ef derii%tk>% ana^Ofy^ and pro- 
priety: aod his reasoniiigs luay Hefilie and ifli prove ihe 
langimgei but wiien aQtiioriiy i^pf^aks oiH; Ikmt dedd^-Ute 
point, it i»«re p^p^ufilty ti* oftfteltie ttre Igrif^iiage, tovsfditik 
uf cf)vil and dtfbate, Anttm^Vies tbenj urftJer tf^ 4itilila(ion 
mentioned, become the \&^j m clearly as tMte pteijoest aha<- 
logles. ' " ' ' - • 

Yoo wilt perceive that m theid&^^'mg se^eriKies^ the uiie 
of the wcftd metm^^ti the old forinj has tk very uncouth ap- 
pearanca: ^'By the men» of adversity, -we ai-e ofi^sn in- 
structed." •* H^ preserved his health, by •!«<?«» of ekercise." 
** Frugality is one mean of acquii'hig a competency/' They 
should be. "By means of adversity,'^ &c. ^^l&ymeam of 
eicepeise," ^. »*' Frugality is 6ne «ie€wV &d. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive fUsaan 
in the singular nun^ber, and in that number only, to «gnify 
medtoerityy middle state, &c. : as^ " This » a mem between 
the two extremes." But in the sense of inslrumentaltty, it 
has been long disused by tiie best anthers, and by almost 
every writer. 

This means nnd thai means should be used only when they 
refer to what is singular ; these means and those means^ when 
they respe<a plurals: as,^ He lived temperately^ and by ffus 
wieons preserved his healthy? " The iicholars wereHaieeDftive, 
intftuMrioQs, and €>bedient to thehr tutors^ and^by'^blKiteiiteans 
acquired knowledge.*- 

2. Wh&A two persons or things^ re s^ic^en af In a sentence, 
and there is oceasioa to mention them £lgaiii ^r liie affk^ of 
distinctfon, t^U is iised^ in ^far^nce to the fdrther, aind-^ftts 
ki reA?rence to the latter : as, *^ SelAlofe,^hich id the spring 
of action in the sdut, is rated by ^asbn : but Ibr that^ man 
would be inactive i and biK (ov this, he would be fie^veto no 
end.'* ' ■ ' ' • ' • 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns, eachy-etferj^, e^Jler, 
agree wltb iiouns, prtinouns, and yei^bs, of thb siti^^lar num- 
ber only : as, << The ktnf of Israel, aod Jehoshaphat, the kttig 
of Judah, sat eac^ ofi his throne;" **\Et?er5f tr ee is known by 
tl6 fruit:*' unless the plural noun cob vey a collective idea : 
as, " Every si:l months ;'* "Every hundred years/'- — ^The fol- 
lowing phrases are exceptionable : " Let ^ck esteem others 
^tler than themsdvesj" It ought to bfe ^^ himself ^* "It is 
requisite that the laUguage should be both perspicuous and 
correct: in prbpoftibii Bi either of these two ^altlies are 
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wanldngj the kmgai^ is imperfect :"H «feolild be, "f» want- 
ing." '^ .Everj^ one of ihe letters bear regular dates^ and con- 
tain proof* of attacbmeni :*' *' bear»4Jt r^ular dmie^ and eon- 
tains" " Every town and village were^urned ; ettery grove 
and etjcrjf tjaee Jipere- ctit down:" '^«ra«*barBed^ and W€t8 
cut dawn." ^^Ever^ frecinan, and- etery citizen, have a 
right to give tbdr votes :" ^ has a r4ghrt€r give his vote." 

Either Is often osed improperly, instead of etieh : as, " The 
king of Israely and Jehoshaphat the king of Jodah, sal either 
of them on his throne;" ^^ Nadab and Ahiho, the sons of 
Aaron> took either of them his jcensen" Each sigmfies both 
of them taken distinctly or separately ^ either properly sigtii* 
fies only th&ofie or the other of them^ taken disjunctively. 
. .4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to use- the j^er^ 
^omz/ pronoun tl^emj instead of the«i«^'eG(|zrje pronouns I Aie«e and 
those : as, " Give me them books," instead of " those hooks" 
We ako frequently meet with timae instead of they, at the 
beginning of a sentence, in which there is no particular refer- 
ence to any preceding word : as, " TAD9e that sow in tears, 
sometimes reap in joy." ^* They that, or they who sow," &c. 
is better. . 

I Will now give you to parse and correct, the &llowjng 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

These kind of indulgences soften and inj«Hre the mtnd. 

Instead of improving yourselves, you have been playing 
this two hours. 

Those sort of favours did real injury, under tlie appearance 
of kindness. . 

The chasm made by the earthquake was twenty foot broad, 
and one himdred fathom in depth. 

H<iw many a sorrow should we avCHd, if we were not in- 
dustrious to make them ! 

He saw one or more persons enter the garden. 

Th& examples u^iichJoUaiOjare suited to th^ notes and ohser- 

vatiotis tmder Rule X. 

1 . Charles was extravagant, and by this mean became poor 
and despicable. 

It was by that ungenerous mean that lie obtained his end. 

Industry is the mean of obtaining competency. 

Though a promising measure, it is a mean which I cannot 
adopt. 
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This ^er$onj9mbyaeed evwy^ffottmdiy to^dkplay fal» («i- 
leots ;- and by tbese me^uis rendered himself ridicttlous. 

Joseph W9S lAdttstirioits^ frugal^ and didcreet ; and by this 
lUfiaAs obtaroecl |»mp«rtyaod reputation. 

2.:H«lfgion rjuses men ab<we themseNes; irreltgion sinks 
them beoeath thQ brates : t^t, binds ihem down to a p6or 
pttiabie speck of perkbable earth; thisy opens for them a 
prospect to the skies. ; 

More rain falls in the first two summer months, th^nin the 
first two winter ones: but k makes a much greater show 'upen 
the earth, in those than in the&e; because; there Ss a mtieh 
slower evaporation. . ; 

Rex aBd Tyranoas are of very different charaetem. The 
-one rules his people 4t>y laws |o wliich they consent ; ihe other, 
by hifr vabs0lute will find power : this i^ called freedooi, ^iiat, 
tyranny. 

3. £aeh of them, in their turn, receive the beoefits to which 
tliey are entitled* 

My counsel to each of you is, that you should make it your 
endeavour to come to a friendly agreements 

By discussing what relates to each particular, in their order, 
we shall better understand the subject. 

Every person, whatever be their station, ar« bound bjr the 
duties of morality and religion. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem with life. 

Every man's l^art and temper is |>rodnctive of much in- 
ward joy or bitterness- 

Whatever he undertakes, either his pride or his folly dis- 
gust us. 4, 

Every man and every woman were numbered. 

Neither of these j»en seem to have any idea, that their opi- 
nions may be ill founded. 

When ben%nity and gentleness reign witbin, we are always 
least in hazard from without : every person, and every odeur- 
rence, are belield in the most favourable light. 

On either side of the river was there the tree of life. 

4. Which of then^ two persons hm most distinguislied hita- 
self? 

None more impatiently suffer injuries, than those that are 
most forward in doing them. 
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SEeXiON X. 



RULE XL 

Relutive protmum agree with their aniecedents in person ^ 
number y and gender. 

The relative being of the satna per^oo that the antecedent 
is, {requires the verb whicK agrees S^W& h, to be of die same 
pefision thjat it would be to agree with the antecedent: as, 
*^'Thott who /(7resr wisdom, wallLestuprtghdy 5"^ " He who 
/o{}e« wisdom, \yaljcs uprightly ;*' " I who love" &c. . 

Every relative most have an antecedent to which it refers, 
cither expressed or implied : as, f^ Who is fatal td others, is 
so to himsel/j*' that is, '^(he pumwho is fatal to others." 

..FlfhOy tchicky whgiy and the relative ihat^ though in the ob- 
jective case, are always placed before the v^rbj as are also 
theijr compounds, tt?/«oe«7er, tMo50(»i7e>», &c.: as, "He whom 
ye seek f" " This is what yon want ;" i. e. " that which you 
want, or the thiug which, or that which you want ;" " Whom- 
soever you please to appoint." 

f Flint is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears to 
be. exceptipoable.;. as, "All fevers, except what are called 
necvaus," &;c. It would at least he belter to say, " except 
thofie Wa'cA. are called nervous;" . 

,Whaf, is very freqtiently used as the representative of two 
catse* ; ;oae the objective after a verb or preposition, and the 
other, "the nominative to a. suteequent verb : as, " I heard 
what was said." " He related what was seen." " Accord- 
ing to what was proposed." " We do not constantly love 
w^ h^ done its good."— This peculiar construction may be 
ej^laired, by resolving what into thai, which : as, " I heard 
that wUph was said," &c. 

In a t^\y instances, the rels^i^e is introduced as the nomi- 
native to a verb, before the sentence or clause which it repre- 
sents ; as4 " Th^Re was therefore^ which is all that we assert, 
a course iiflife pmnsiued hy thein,, diflbrent froiA that which 
they befbr6,led." Here, the relative which is the representa- 
tive of the It^hole of the la^t part of the sent^ce $ and its na- 
tuj^l positioii' is after tl^ij; -iAamei^ 

Wfca^ieyflf rejiatiwis^wsied^ in^me of a*scries of chsoses reia- 

\ 
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ting to the same antecedent, the same reiative ought generally 
to be nsed in them all. In the following sentence, this rule is 
violated : ^' It is remarkable, that Holland, against wkick the 
war was undertaken, and tkcUy in the very beginning, was re- 
duced to the blink of destruction, lost nothing.^ The clause 
ought to have been, " and which in the very beginning." 

The relative frequently refers to a whole clause in the sen- 
tence, instead of a particular word in it : as, " The resolution 
was adopted hastily, and without due consideration, which 
produced great dissatisfaction j" that is, " which thing,** name- 
ly the hasty adoption of the resolution. 

1. The pronoun tkat is frequently applied to persons as 
well as to things 5 but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after ihc pronominal adjective same, it is general- 
ly used in preference to who or which: as, " Charles XII. king 
of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen thai the ^orld 
ever saw ;" " Cataline's followers were the most profligate 
that could be found tn any city.*' " -He is the same man that 
we saw before." But if, aftet the word sajney a preposition 
should precede the relative, one of the other two pronouns 
must be employed, the pronoun lAffl< not admitting apreposi-; 
tion prefixed to it ; as, ^^ He is the same man, voith whom you 
were acquainted." It is remarkable, however, that, when 
the arrangement is a little varied, the word that admits the 
prepositioa; as, " He is the same man, that you were ac- 
quainted tn*^ A/' '.::.' 

There are cases, wherein we cannot conveniently dispense 
with' the relative <Aa^, as appliedvtb peisons^ as, first, after 
loho the interrogative ; " Who that has any sense of religion^ 
would have argued thus ?" Secondly, w^hen persons make but 
a part of the antecedent; ** The woman, and the estate, thai 
became his portion, were rewards far beyond bis desert.^ In 
neither of these examples could any other relative have t>een 
used. 

2.. The pronouns whicUsoeverf whosoever, and the like, are 
elegantly divided by the' rntepposilion of the corresponding 
substantives : thus, <' On whichsoever side the king cast his 
eyes;" would have sounded better, if written, ** On whidi 
side soever,'' &c. • 

3. Id some dialects, the word what is improperly used far 
iJutt, and sometimes we find it ki this sense in writing: " They 
will never believe but what I have been entirely to Wame.** 
** I am not satisfied but what," &c. instead of « but 4hat.'* 
The word somewhatylki the following sentence, seems to be 
uaedimprioperly. << These pumbtnents seem to fcave been 
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«xerdsed in somewhat an arbitrary manner." Sometimes we 
read, ^* In somewhat of.". The meaning is, ^^ in a manner 
which is in some respects arbitrary." 

4. The pronoun relative icho is so much appropriated to 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the application of 
it, except to the proper names of persons, or the general terms 
fnan^ woman j Sec. A term which only implies the idea of 
persons, and expresses them by some circumstance or epithet^ 
will hardly authorize the use of it : as, ^< That faction in £ng« 
land, who most powerfully opposed his arbitrary pretensions." 
" That faction which/^ would have been better ; and the same 
remark will serve for the following examples : ^< France, 10^0, 
was in alliance with Sweden." '^ The court, 10^," &c. 
" The «avalry irAo," &c. " The cities who aspired at liber- 
ty," *< That party among us ir/io," fee " The family 
iohom they consider as usurpers." 

In some cases it may be doubtful/ whether this pronoun is 
properly applied or not : ^' The number of substantial inha- 
bitants with whom some cities abound." For when a term di- 
rectly and necessarily implies persons, it may in many cases 
claim the personal relative. ^' None of the company whom 
he most affected, could cure him of the melancholy under 
which he laboured." The word acjuaintance may have the 
same construction. 

5. We hardly consider little children to be persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : and there- 
fore the application of the personal relative t^Ao, in this case, 
seems to be harsh : << A child utAo." Jf , though neuter, is 
generally applied, when we speai^ of an infant or child : as, 
^Klt is a lovely infant:" " If is a healthy child." The per- 
sonal pronoun is still more improperly applied to animals : 
^ A lake frequented by that fowl, u^Aom nature has taught to 
dip the wing in water." 

6. When the name of a person is used merely as a name, 
and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun t^Ao ought not 
to be applied. ^^ It is no wonder if such a man did not shine 
at the court of Queen Elizabeth, u^Ao was but another name 
for prudence and economy." Better thus ; ^^ Whose name 
was but another word for prudence," &c. 

The word trAo^e begins likewise to be restricted to persons ; 
yet it is not' done so generally, but that good writers, even in 
prose, use it ^hen speaking of things. The construction is 
not, however, always pleasing, as we may see in the following 
instances : " Pleasure, whose nature," &c. " Call every pro- 
duction, whose parts and whose nature," &c. 

T 
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In one case, however, custt>m authorizes us to use which 
with respect to persons \ and that is when we want to distin- 
guish one person of two, or a particular person among a num- 
ber of others. We should then say, " Which of the two,'* or, 
<* Which of theft is be or she ?" 

7* As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, we 
sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it : as, when we 
say, ^< The disciples of Christ, whom we imitate ;" we may 
mean the imitation either of Christ, or of his disciples. The 
accuracy and clearness of the sentence, depend very much 
upon the proper and determinate use of the relative, so that it 
jo^y readily present its antecedent to the mind of the hearer 
or reader, without any obscurity or ambiguity. 

Now parse and correct the following ' * 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

The exercise of reason' appears as little in these sportsmen, 
as in the beasts whom they sometimes hunt, and by whom 
they are sometimes hunted. 

They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The wheel killed another man, which is the sixth which 
have lost their lives, by this means. 

What is the reason that our language is less refined than 
those of Italy, Spain, or France ? 

Thou who has been a witness to the fact, can give an ac- 
count of it. 

In religious concerns, or what is conceived to be sucli, 
every man must stand or fall by the decision of the Great 
Judge. 

Something like whdt have been here premised, are the con*^ 
jectures of Dryden. 

Thou great First Cause, least understood ! 

Who all my sense confin'd 
To know but this, that thou art good^ 

And that myself am blind : 
Yet gave me in this dark estate, &c. 

What art thou, speak, that, on designs unknown, 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone ? . 

The following examples are adapted to the notes and obser- 

vaiiovs under Rule XI. , 

1. Moses was the meekest man whonj we read of in the Old 
Testament. 
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Humility is one of the most amiable virtues which we can 
possess. • 

They are the same persons who assisted us yesterday. 

The men and things which he has studied have not impro- 
ved his morals. 

2. Howsoever beautiful they appear, they have no real 
merit. 

In whatsoever light we view him, his conduct will bear in- 
spection. 

On whichsoever side they are contemplated, they appear to 
advantage. 

However much he might despise the maxims of the king's 
administration, he kept a total silence on that subject. 

3. Be would not be persuaded but what I was greatly in 
fauh. 

These commendations of his children, appear to have been 
made in somewhat an injudicious manner. 

4. He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 
Sidney was one of the wisest and most active governors, 

which Ireland have enjoyed for several years. 

He was the ablest minister which James ever possessed. 

The court, who gives currency to manners, ought to be ex- 
emplary. 

1 am happy in the friend which I have long proved. 

5. Th^ chiU whom we have just seen, b wholesomely fed, 
and not injured by bandages or clothing. 

Re is like a beast of prey, who destroys without pity. 

6. Having once disgusted him, he could never regain the 
favour of Nero, who was indeed another name for cruelty. 

Flattery, whose nature is to deceive and betray, should be 
avoided as the poisonous adder. 

Who of those men came to his assistance ? 

7* The king dismissed his minister without any inquiry ^ 
who had never before committed so unjust an action. 

There are millions of people hi the empire of China, whose 
support is derived almost entirely from rice. 
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SECTION XI 



RULE XIL 

When no nominative comes between the relative and the 
verb^ the rekUwe is the nominative to the verb^; but when a 
nominative does come between the relative and the verb^ the 
relative must be in the possessive case, and governed by the 
following noun, or in the objective, and governed by the fol- 
lowing verb, or by some participle or preposition, in^s own 
member of the sentence : as, He who preserves me, to whoiAi 
I owe my bein^, whose I am, arid whom I serve, is eternal. 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative 
performs a different office. In the first member, it marks the 
agent; in the serond, it submits to the government of the pre- 
position ; in the third, it represents the possessor ; and in the 
fourth, the object of an action : and, therefore, it. must be in the 
three difierent cases, correspondent to those offices. 

When both the antecedent and the relative become nomina- 
tives, each to different yerbs, the relative is the nominative to 
the former, and the antecedent to the latter y&dbi a^, '< IVue 
Philosophy, which is the ornament of our nature, consists 
more in the love of our duty, and the practice of virtue, than 
in great talents and extensive knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction will illustrate 
both the branches of the rule. The three following refer to 
the first part. *^ How can we avoid being grateful to those 
whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved themselves our 
real friends ?" <^ These are the men whom you might sup- 
pose, were the authors of the work :" ^< If you were here, vou 
would find three or four, whom you would say passed their 
time agreeably :" in all these places it should be who instead 
of whom. The two latter sentences contain a nominative be- 
tween the relative and the verb $ and, therefore, seem to con« 
travene the rule : but you will reflect, that it is oot the nomi- 
native of the verb with which the relative is connected. The 
remaining examples refer to the second part of the rule. 
<' Men of fine talents are not always the persons who we 
should esteem." " The persons who you dispute with, are 
precisely of your opinion." " Our tutors are our benefactors^ 
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who we owe obedience to^ and ii^ w^ ought to love.'' In 
these sentences, whom should be used ipstead of wlkQ, 

1. When the pronoun is of the interrogative kind, the noun 
or pronoun containing the answer, inMSt be in the sa^ne case 
as that which contains the question : as, ^^ Whose books are 
these? They are JoAnV « iFF*o gave thein to him ? We." 
"Of whom did you buy them? Of a bookseller; him who 
lives at the Bible and Crown." " Whom did you ?ee there? 
Both him and the shopman." You yfiU readily comprehend 
this rule, by supplying the words which are understood in the 
answers. Thus, to express the answers at large, we should 
say, " They are John*s books." " We gave them to him." 
^* We boi^ht them of him who lives," &c. ** We sajf both 
him and the shopman." 

. Pronouns are sometimes made to precede the things which 
they represent : as, ^^ If a man declares in autumn, when he 
is eating them, or in spring, when there are nonCy that he 
loves grapes^" &c. But this is a construction which is very 
seldom allowable. 

2. When the relative is preceded by two nominatives of 
different persons, the relative and verb mjiy agree wijtli either, 
according to the sense : as, '^ J am the man who pommand 
you;" or, '^ I am the man who commaj^ you." 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 
perspicuous to say ; " I who command you, am the man." 
Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by referring the 
relative to different antecedents, will be more evident to jo^iji 
in the following sentences. " I am the general who gives the 
orders to-day ;" "I am the general, who give the orders tOr 
ilay;" that is, "I who give the orders to-day, am the ge- 
neral." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined to 
agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that agree- 
ment ;aaust be prese/'ved throughout the sentence ; as in the 
jfollowing instance : <' I am the Lord that maketh all things : 
and siretcheth forth the heavens alone." Isaiah, xliv. 24. 
Thus far is consistent : The Lord, in the third person, is the 
jaiitecedent, dnd the verbs ?^gree with the relative in the third 
person : " I am the Lordj which Lord or he that maketh all 
things." If Z were made the antece4ent, the relative and the 
verb should 'agree with it in the first person : as, " I am the 
|4or^, that fmke all thipgs, /Aa* stretch forth the heavens 
sdone." But should ijt follow; " That sprpadeth abroad the 
t2 
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earth by myself;" there would sirise a confusion of persoiu^ 
and a manifest solecism. 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

We are dependent upon each other's assistance I whom is 
there that can subsist by himself? 

If he win not hear his best fiiend, whom shall be sent to 
admonish him ? 

They who much is given to, will have much to answer for. 

It is not to be expected that they, whom in early life, have 
been dark and decehful, should afterwards become fair and 
ingenuous. 

They who have laboured to make us wise and good, are 
t^e persons who we ought to love and respect, and Who we 
dught to be grateful to. 

The persons, who conscience and virtue support, may 
smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of those who you associate with, your 
own will be estimated. 

That is the student who I gave the book to, and whom^ 
I am persuaded, deserves it. 

1. Of whom were the articles bought? Of a mercer; he 
who resides near the mansion house. 

"Was any person besides the mercer present ? Yes, both 
him and the clerk. 

Who was the money paid to? To the. mercer and his 
clerk. 

Who counted it? Both the clerk and him. 

2. I acknowledge that I am the teacher, who adopt that 
sentiment, and maintains the propriety of such measures. 

Thou art a friend that hast often relieved me, and that has 
not deserted me now in the time of peculiar need. 

I am the man who approves of wholesome discipline, and 
who recommend it to others ; but I am not a person who pro- 
motes useless severity, or who object to mild and generous 
treatment. 

I perceive that thou sbrt a- pupil, who possesses J[)rigbt parts, 
but who has cuhivated them but little. 

Thou art he who breathest on the earth with the breath of 
spring, and who covereth it with verdure and beauty. 



J 
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I am the Lord thy God, who teacheth thee to profit, and 
who lead thee by the way thoo shouldst go. 

Thou art the Lord who did choose Abrahatu, and brooghtest 
him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees. 



SECTION XII. 



RULE xni. 

prepositions govern the oh^eetive case. 

The following are examples of the nominative case being 
used instead of the objective. ** Who servest thou nnder ?*' 
" Who do you speak to ?** " We are still much at a loss 
who civil power belongs to?" "Who do you ask for?" 
'^ Associate not with those who none can speak well of." In 
all these places it ou^t to be ^^ whom,'' 

The prepositions to and for are often understood, chiefly 
before the pronouns: as, "Give me the book;" "Get roe 
some paper;" that is, " to me;" ^^for me." " Wo is me;" 
i. e. "to me." "He was banished England;" i. c. "from 
England." 

1. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs : as, " Whom will you give it to ?" instead 
of, " To whom will you give it ?" " He is an author whom 
I am much delighted with ;" " The world is too polite to 
shock their authors with a truth, which generally their book- 
sellers are the finst that inform them of." This is an idiom 
to which our language is strongly inclined; it- prevails in 
common conversation, and suits very well with the familiar 
style in writing : but the placing of the preposition before the 
relative, is more graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and 
agrees much better with the solemn and elevated style. 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from the noun or 
pronoun which it governs, in order to connect different pre- 
positions with the same word : as, " To suppose the zodiac 
and planets to be efficient of and antecedent tOy themselves." 
This construction, whether in the familiar or the solemn style, 
is always inelegant, and should generally be avoided. In 
forms of law, and the like, where fulness and exactness of 
expression must take place of every other consideration, it 
may be admitted. 
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3. Different relations^ and differeot seo&esi must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, thou^ in conjunction wHh 
the same verb or adjective. Thus we saj, ^^to c^mverse 
with a person, upon a 9ubjecf^ in a house," &c. We also 
say, ^^ We are disappointed of a thing/' when we cannot get 
it, ^^ and disappointed in it," when we have it, and find il 
does not answer our expectations. B\it two different prepo- . i 
sitions must be improper in the sam^ construction, and in the I 
same sentence; as, ^^The combat ^^ee» thirty French, | 
ngainst twenty English." 

In some cases it is difficult to say, to which of two prepo* 
sitions the preference is to be given, as both are used promis- 
cuously, and custom has not decided in favour of either of 
them. We say, "Expert at," and "expert in a thing." 
" Expert in finding a remedy for his mistakes ;" ^' Expert in 
deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are gene- 
rally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from which the 
nouns are derived : as, " A compliance withy* " to comply 
with ;" " A disposition to tyranny," " disposed to tyrannise." 

Dr. Priestley observes, that many writers affect to subjoin 
to any word, the preposition with which it is compounded, or 
the idea of which, it implies; in order to point out the relation ! 

of the words, in a more distinct and definite manner, and to 
avoid the more indeterminate prepositions of and to: but 
general practice, and the idiom of the English tongue, seem 
to oppose the innovation. Thus many writers say, " Averse 
from a thing ;" " The abhorrence against all other sects." 
But other writers say, " Averse to it;" which seems more 
truly English : " Averse to any advice." - Swift. An attea- 
tion to latent metaphor may be pleaded in favour of the 
former example : and this is a rule of general use, in directing 
what preposition to subjoin to a i^ord. Thus we say, " de- 
volve upon a thing:" ** founded en natural resemblance.'' 
But this rule would sometimes mislead us, particularly where 
(he figure has become nearly evanescent. 

" The words averse and aversion (says Dr. Campbell) are 
more properly construed with to than wiih yrom." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposjition is 

•f great importance, we shall select a considerable number of 

examples of impropriety, in the appjication of this part of 
speech. 

First-^With respect to the preposition of, 
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<^ He is resolved of going to the Persian court ;" '< on go- 
ing," &c. 

<^ He was totally dependent of the Papal crown f^ ^ on the 
Papal," &c. 

" To call of a person," and " to wait of him j" " ore a per- 
son," &c. 

^^ He was eager of recommending it to his fellow citizens ;'' 
^< in recommending," &c. 

Of is sometimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after 
worthy : as, " It is worthy observation," or, " of observa- 
tion." 

But it would have been better omitted in the following sen- 
tences. ^^ The emulation, who should seive their country 
best, BO longer subsists among them, but of who should obtain 
the most lucrative command." 

<< The rain hath been falling of a long time ;". ^^ falling a 
long time." 

^^ It is situation chiefly which decides of the fortune and 
characters of men ;" " decides the fortune," or, " concerning 
the fortune." 

** He found the greatest difficulty of writing 5" " in wri- 
ting." 

'< It might have given me a greater taste of its antiquities." 
A taste of-d thing irafflies actual enjoyment of it ; but a taste 
for it, implies only a capacity of enjoyment. 

^< This had much greater share of inciting him, than any 
regard after his father's commands ;" ^' share in Inciting," 
and << regard to his father's," &c. 

Second — With respect to the prepositions to and for. . 

^' You have bestowed your favours to the most deserving 
persons ;" *' upon the most deserving," &c. 

^< He accused the ministers for betraying the Dutch ;" '^ of 
having betrayed." 

^< His abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;" ^< q/'that," 
&c. 

" A great change to the better 5" ^^for the better," &c. 

** Your prejudice to my cause ;'^ " against.^* 

^< The English were very dilSerent people then to what they 
are at present 5" ^^ from what," &c. 

^' In compliance to the declaration ;" ^' with^* &c. 

'< It is more than tiiey thought for ;" << thought of." 

« There is no need for it 5" « o/it." 
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For is saptrfliaous in the phrase; ^^More than he kotows 

^^ No discouragement for (he authors to proceed ;" '^ to the 
authors/' &c. 

*^ It was perfectly in compliance to some persons ;" ^^ tnih 
somepersons." 

^' The wisest princes need not think it any diminution to 
their greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, to rely upon 
counsel:'* " diminution of" and " derogation /rowi." 

Third — ^With respect to the prepositions with and upon. 

" Reconciling himself with the king." 

'' Those things which have the greatest resemblance with 
each other, frrquently differ the most." 

<^ That such rejection should be consonant with our com- 
mon nature.'' " Conformable with," &c. 

** The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred texts." 

In all the above instances, it should be, '< to/* instead of 
" withr 

<' It is a use that perhaps I should not have thought on ;" 
" thought o/." 

^^ A greater quantity may be taken from the heap, without 
making any senj^ible alteration upon if ;" <^ in it." 

'< Intrusted to persons on whom the parliament could con- 
fide;" "in whom." 

" He was made much on at «Argos ;" " much of." 

" If policy can prevail upon force ;" " ot)er force.'' 

" I do likewise dissent with the examiner ;" ^^from?^ 

Fourth — With respect to the prepositions in, prom, &c. 

^^ They should be informed in some parts of his character ;" 
" about" or, " convemingP 

" Upon such occasions as fell into their cognizance;" ^^ tm- 
der." 

^^ That variety of factions into which we are still engaged;'^ 
" in which." 

" To restore myself into the favour ;" " to the favour." 

^' Could he have profited from repeated experiences ;" ^^ hyJ^ 
Prom seems to be superfluous afterybrfeear .• as, " He could 
not forbear from appointing the pope," &c. 

" A strict observance after times and fashions ;" " oftimes.** 

« The character which we may now value ourselves by 
drawing ;" « upon drawing." 
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*' Neither of them shall make me s\?erv« out of the path }" 
^from the path." 

<^ Ye blind guid^, which strain at a gnat, and swallow a 
camel ;" it ought to be ^^ which strain <mi a gnat, or, take a 
gnat out of the liquor by straimBg it." The impropriety of the 
preposition haswhc^y destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The verb to found y when used literally, is more properly 
followed by the preposition on : as, ^< The house vrBsfound^ 
on a rock." But in the metaphorical application, it is often 
better with in ; as in this sentence, <^ They maintained, that 
dominion is founded in grace." Both the sentences would 
be badly expressed, if these prepo^fe^ns were transposed ; 
though there are perhaps cases in whicn either of them would 
be good. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with the 
word every J which is in the singular number : as, <^ Which i$ 
found among every species of liberty ;" 'f The opinion seems 
to gain ground among e\ery body ;" " with." 

5. The preposition to is made use of before nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, '^ I 
went to London ;" " I am ^oing to town." But the prepo* 
sition at is generally Qsed after the neuter verb to be : as, '^ I 
have been at London ;" " I was at the place appointed ;" " I 
shall be at Paris." We likewise say : " He touched, arrived 
at any place." The preposition in is set before countries, 
cities, and large towns : ^' He lives in France, in London, or 
in Birmingham." But before villages, single houses, and 
cities which are in distant countries, at is used : as, *' He lives 
at Hackney;" " He resides at Montpelier." It is a matter 
of indifference with respect to the pronoun one another^ whe- 
ther the preposition of be placed between the two parts of it, 
or before them both. We may say, ^^ They were jealous of 
one another ;" or, " They were jealous one of another :" but 
perhaps the former is belter. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as, except- 
ing, respecting, touching, concerning. " They were all in 
feult except or excepting hkm" 

6. The adverb like^ and the adjectives wor^A and Uke^ when 
they belong to preceding nouns or pronouns, govern the objec- 
tive case. 

IVow correct and parse the foilowing 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 
We are all accountable creatures, each for hlsself. 
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They wiHmgly, and of thetrselves endeavoured to ms^ tip 
the difference. 

He laid the suspicion upon somebody^ I know not who^ in 
the company. 

1 hope it is not I who he is displeased with. 

To poor we there is not much hope remaining. 

Does that boy know who he speaks to ? Who does he offer 
such language to ? 

It was not he that they were angry with. 

What concord can subsist between those who commit crimes 
and those who abhor them ? 

The person who I Itfjfrelled with; has sold the horse which 
he rode on during Our journey. 

It is not 1 he is engaged with. 

Who did he receive that intelligence from ? 

The foUowing examples are adapted to the notes cmd obser- 
vations under Rule XIII. 

1. To have no one who we heartily wish well to, and who 
we jgire warmly concerned for, is a deplorable state. 

He is a friend who I am highly indebted to. 

2. On these occasions, the pronoun is governed by, and con- 
sequently agrees with the preceding word. 

They were refused entrance into, and forcibly driven from, 
the house. 

3. We are often disappointed of things, which, before pos- 
session, promised much enjoyment. 

I have frequently desired their company, but have always 
hitherto been disappointed in that pleasure. 

4. She finds a difficulty in fixing her mind. 

Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 
There was no water, and he died for thirst. 
We can fully confide on none but the truly good. 
I have no occasion of his services. 
Many have profited from good advice. 
Many ridiculous practices have been brought in vogue* 
The error was occasioned by compliance to earnest entreaty. 
This is a principle in unison to our nature. 
We should entertain no prejudices to simple and rustic per- 
sons. 

They are at present resolved of doing thek duty. 
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That boy is kaown under the name of tiie Idl^r. 

Though conformable with cdstoxn, it is not warrantabie. 

This remark is founded in troth. . 

His parents think cm htm, and his improvements, with plea- 
sure and hope. 

His excuse was admitted of by his master. 

What went ye out for to see ? 

There appears to have been a million men brought into the 
field. 

His present was accepted of by his friends. 

More than a thousand of men were destroyed.. . 

It Is my request that he will be particular in speaking to 
the following points. 

The Saxons reduced the greater part of Britain to their own 
power. 

He lives oppo^te the Royal Exchange. 

Their house is situated to the north-east side of the road. 

The performance was approved of by nil who understood it. 

He was accused with having acted unfairly. 

She has an abhorrencie to all deceitful conduct. 

They were sofne distance from home, when the accident 
happened. 

His deportmetU was adapted for conciliating regard. 

My father writes me very frequently. 

Their conduct was agreeable with their profession. 

We went leisurely above stairs^ and came hastily below. 

We shall write up stairs this, forenoon, and down stairs in 
the afternoon. 

Tile politeness of the world has the same resemblance with 
b^nevplence, that the shadow has with the substance. 

He had a taste of such studies, and pursued them earnestly. 

When we have had a true taste for the pleasures of virtue, 
we can have no relish for those of vice. 

How happy is it to know bow to live at times by one's self, 
to leave one's self in regret, to find one^s self again with4)lea- 
sure ! The world is then le^s necessary for us. 

Civility makes its way among every kind of persons. 

5. 1 have been to London, after having resided a year at 
France; and I now live at Islington. 

They have just landed in Hull, and are going for Liverpool. 
They intend to reside some time at Ireland. 

6. He writes like she does. She walks like he does. Vou 
behave like they do. ¥ou do that just like 1 do. 
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SECTION XIII. 



RULE XIV. 

Nouns and pronotmSy connected hy conJtmetionSf mmlbe 
in the mme case. 

RULE XIX. 

• 

Verbs, connected bt/ cory unctions^ must be in the same mood 
(u^ tensey and^ when in the rniyunctivCj they must be in the 

SAME FORM.* 

1 find it convenient to consider these two rules together ; 
and the exercises, which are to be corrected, I shall also give 
together. 

" If thou sincerely desire ^ and earnestly pursue virtue, sh^ 
2027/ assuredly 6e ybufiflf by thee, and •prove a rich reward;" 
"The master taught her and me to write j" ^* He and she 
were school-fellows." 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting these two rules, 
may further display their utility. " If he prefer a virtuous Itfe^ 
and is sincere in his profession^, he will succeed 5" " if he jihe- 
fers.*^ " To deride the miseries of the unhappy, is inhuman j 
and wanting compassion towards them, is unchristian 5'* <* and 
to want compassion.'' " The parliament addressed the- king, 
and has been prorogiied the same day ;" " and was pro- 
rogued.'^ " His wealth and him bid adieu to each other ;" 
** and Ae." " He entreated us, ray comrade and I, to live 
harmoniously ;^' " comrade and me.*' " My sister and het •. 
"were'on good terms ;^' " and she." " We often overlook the 
blessiogs which are in our possession, and are searching after 
those which are out of our reach :'' it ought to be, ^ and . 
search after." 

I. When the sense requires the verbs to be of different 
moods or tenses, the nominative must be repeated : the con- 
junctions Will, then, connect two members of a compound 

* As the neuter verb BE, and passive verbs, have two forms of the 
subjunctive imperfect as well as of the present, this rule applies to the 
imperfect tense of such verbS) as well as to &e preseiit. 
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sentence :, as, " Jfe cheerfully mppQrUbh distressed frietid, 
aod he W/ certainly be commended for it 5'* " They fiave re- 
warded him liberally, and 7Aey could not do otherwise ;'• 
*^ She tra* proud j though sheis now humble.^ 

When, in the progress af a sentence, we pass from the 
a^frrmative, to the negative forhj, or from the negative to the 
affirmative, the subject or nominative is mostly, if not invaria- 
bly, resumed : as^ ^ He may return, but he will not continue 
here.*' /< He is rich, but he Is not respectable." " He is not 
rich, but he is respectable." " Though she is high-born, beauti*- 
ful, and accomplished, yet *Ae is mortal, and, 6ccasionaIly,'si!te 
ought to be admonished of her condition.'* There appears t6 
be, in general, equal reastjn for repeating the nominative^ and 
resuming the subject, when the course of the sentence is divert- 
ed by a change of the mood^jr tense. - The following senten- 
ces may therefore be improved. *^ Anger glances into the 
breast of a wise man, but will rest only in the bosom of 
fools ;" " but rests only ;" or, ^* but it will rest only." 
" Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, if her 
worth were really known;" " a fid «Ae would." " The world 
J>egins to recede, and will soon disappear ;" ^ and it wHl." 

. -Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Professing regard, and to act di£Gerenlly, discover a base 
raind. , . 
^ Did he not tell mfe his fault, and entreated me to forgive 
^im? 
* My brother and him are tolerable grammarians. 

If he understand the subject, and attends to it industrious- 
ly, he can hardly fail of success. 

You and us en jc^ many privileges. 

If a man have a hundred sheep, and- one of them is gone 
astray, doth he not leaVe the ninety and nine, and goeth into 
the mountains, andseeketh that which is gone astray ? 

She and him are very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and proceeding temperately 
in the pursuit of them, is the best way to ensure success. 

Between him and i there is isome disparity of years ; but 
none between him and she. 

By forming themselves on funtastic models, and ready to vie 
with one another in the reigning follies, the young begin witl/ 
being ridiculous, and end with being vicious and immoral. 
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The following sentences exemplify the notes and obeereati&ns 

under Rules XIV. and XIX. 

1. We have met with many disappointments ; and; if life ' 
continue, shall probably meet with many more. 

Rank may confer infiiience^but will not necessarily prodace 
virtue. 

He ^oes not want cjourage^ but is defective in sensibility. 

The^e people have indeed acquired great riches, but do not 
command esteem. 

Our season of improvement is short ^ and, whether used or 
not, will soon pass away. 

He might have been happy, and is now fully convinced 
pfit. * 

Learning strengthens the mind 5 and, if properly applied, 
will improve oar morals too. 
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RULE XV. 

When two or more nouns, or nouns and pronouns of the 
singular numher^ are connected by a copulative conjunc- 
tion, expressed or trnderstood, they must have verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns, in the plural number to agree with them i 
but when they are connected by a disjunctive conjuncUon', 
they must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns of the singular 
?iumber to agree with them. 

This rule is often violated^ some instances of which are 
annexed. " And so was also James and John, the sons of 
Tiebedee, who were partners with Simon;" *^and so were 
also." "All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwell ;" " dwell for ever." ^* By whose power all 
good and evil is jdistributed;" ^are distributed." "Their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished;" 
" are perished." " The thoughtless and intemperate enjoy- 
ment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, aiid the forgefful- 
ness of our being accountable creatures, obliterates every 
serious thought of the proper business of life, and effaces the 
sense of religion and of God." It ought to be, « obliterate^'* 
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1. When the hoqrs are nearly related, or ^earedy didf hi- 
gukbable In seit^j and sometimes etren^lien they are ifistf 
diiferenr, some' authors have thought it alld^rabie to put tht 
verfos^ noans, and pronounsy in the singular humtier: at, 
"TranquiHHy tod peace A^Ah there ;'^ "Igrioralice and 
negligenee has produced the effect;'^ ^'The dldconifiture and 
slaughter waa very great .^ But it is evidently contrary ti 
the first principles of grammar, to considei' two distinct idea^ 
as one, however nice may be their shades of difference : and 
ffthnre ts^ no difference, one Of tiiem mnst be stiperfltiOcfs, and 
omht to be #ejected^ 

To support the above construction, it i$ sttid, that the verb 
may be understood as apf^ied to eadi cff the preceding* te'rhis^ 
as in the^fbllowing example: << Sand^ and salt, and a mass of 
iron, f « easier to bear than a' man without understanding.'^ 
But besides the confusion, and the latitude of application> 
which such a colHstractioDi would introduce, it appears to be 
more proper «nd analogical In eases wii^e the verb is 'm- 
tended to be applied to any one of the terms, to make use cvf 
the disjunctil^e conjunetton, which grammatically refei^ the 
veii) to one or other of the preceding terms in a separate 
view. To preserve the cdstinctive uses of the copulative and 
disjunctive conjunctions^ Wcutd render the rules precise, con*'- 
slstent, and intelligible. Dr. Bktr observe, that ^Mwo or 
more snbstiintives, joined by a copt:da^ve, must cdwapt re- 
quire the verb or pronoim to which they refer, to be placed 
in the plural number :^' and this is the general sentiment of 
English grammarians. 

. 2. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learners to 
determine, whether one or more of the clauses are to be con- 
sidered as the^ nominative case ; and consequently, wheth^ 
the verb should be in the singular or the plural number. 
I will, therefore, set down a number of varied examples of 
this nature, which may serve as some government to you, 
with respect to sentences -of a similar construction. " Pros- 
perity, with humility, renders its possessor truly amiable." 
« The ship, with all her furnhure, was destroyed." " Not 
only hia estate, his reputation too has suffered by his mis- 
conduct." " The general al^o, in conjunction with the offi- 
cers, /ia« applied for redress." ^* He cannot be justified 5 for 
it is true, that the prince as well as the people, was blame- 
wOTthy.^' *' The king, with his life-guard, has just passed 
through the village." '^ In the mutual infiuence of body and 
soul, there is a wisdom, a wonderful wisdom, which we can- 
not fathom." "Virtue, honour, nay, even self-interest, cort- 

u2 
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spire to recommend the meaanre*'' ^ Patpottsffi, laon^Uy, 
every public and private consideratioii; demand oat subidis^ 
sion to just and lawful governmeRt.^' << NotluDg deUgkts me 
AO much as the works of nature/' 

In support of such forms of expres^n as.thefbUowiHf, we 
see the authority of Hume^ Priestley ,. and other tenters ^ aad 
I annex tbem fox your eonsideratioQ. ; ^ A long eoorse of 
time, with a variety of aceidents and circumstaiiceSyV'div. re- 
quisite to produce those revolutions." << The king^ with the 
lords and commons, ^/brnt an exeelknt frame of governmenit.'' 
" The side A, with ihe sides 6 and C, cqmpose «he triangle.'' 
''The fire communicated its^ to the bed, which, with the 
fm'oiture of the room, and a valuable library, toerx all e^ 
tirdy consumed." It is, however^ proper to .observe, that 
these modes of expression do not appear to be. warranted by 
the just principles of construction. The words^ " A long 
course of lime," " The king," " The side Aj" and "which," 
are the true noniinatives to the. respective verbs. In the lasX 
example, the word all should be expunged^ A& the prepo- 
sition mtk governs the obfedive^ case, in English ; and if 
translated into LatiUf would govern the oMativecv^i it is 
manifest, that the clauses following imi^» in the preceding 
sentences, cannot ^rm any part of the ncmnaltr^ case. 
They cannot be at the same time In the objective and the 
nominative cases. The following jientence is grammatically 
formed, and may serve to explain the others. '' The lords 
and commons are essential brandies of the British constitu* 
tion ; the king, with them, forms an ^cellent frame of go- 
vernment."* 

The following sentences are variations from the latter part 
of the rule. " A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in 
a picture^ as well as read them in a description f" '^ read it J* 
^ Neither character nordialo^e were yet understood ;" '' was 
jet." ''It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a 
satire, dO not carry in -them robbery or murder ;" '' does not 
carry in «'<." " Death, or some worse misfortune, soon di- 
vide them." It ought to be " c&?ictea." 

3. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronoun, x)f 
different persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb must 
agree with that person which is placed nearest to it : as, 'f I or 
thou art to blame ;" " Thou or I am in fault 5" " I, or thoo, 
or he, t> the author of it 5" "Georfe or I am the person." 

* Though the coostractioii will not admit of a plural verb, the sco- 
f«C€ wouM certahity stand better thus: "The king, the lords, and 
«e comflMus, form an exedlent constitution." 



Out k would t^. belter to s»y ; <^£ttker I unMoblame^ or 
thou art," &c. 

4. When a dt&juncttve occurs bet we«i a singular notin, or 
pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agr^e with 
the plural noun and pronoun: as, ^^ Neither poverty nor 
riches were iojurious to him.'* *^ I or they were offended by 
it.'* Qttt in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when it 
can conveniently be done, should be placed next to the verb. 

You will now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Idleness^ and ignorance is the parent of many Vices. 

Wisdoro> virtue, happiness, dwells with the golden me- 
diocrity. 

In unity constats th^ welfare and security of every society. 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

His politeness and good disposition was, on failure of their 
effect, Entirely changed. 

Patience and diligence,' like faith, removed mountains. 

Humility and knowledge, with poor apparel, excels pride 
and Ignorance under costly attJre. 

The planetary system, bouxidless space, and the immense 
ocean, afiects the mind with sensations of astonishment. 

Humility and love, whatever obscurities may involve reli- 
gioustenets, constitutes the essence of true, religion. 

Religion and virtue, our best support and highest honour, 
confers on the mind principles of noble independence. 

What signifies the council and care of preceptors, when 
youth think they have no need of assistance? 

Man's happiness, or misery, are^ in a great measure, put 
into his own hands. 

Man is not such a marine as a clock or a watch, which 
move merely as they are moved. 

Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition 
of life j for they are, perhaps, to be your own lot. 

Speaking impaitently to servants,'0r any thing that betrays 
itnkindness or ill-humour, are certainly criminal. 

There are niany faults in spelling, which neither analogy 
nor pronunciation justify* 

When sickness, infirmity or reverse of fortune, affect us, 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Let it be remembered^ that it is not the uttering, or the 
hearing of certain words, that constitute the worship of the 
Almighty. ' 
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A tart reply> a prooaiess to f^bukc, or a csfkious dhdf con- 
tradictious spirit^ aVe capnble of embittering domestic life, and 
of selling friends at variance." 

The examples which foihw, are suited io (he notes and obs^- 

vations under Rule XV. 

1. Much does human pride and self-complacency require 
correction. 

Luxurious living, and high pleasures, begets a langour and 
satiety that destroys all enjoyment. 

Pride and self-sufficiency stitles sentiments of d^ependeiice 
on our Creator: levity and attachment to worldly^plea^su-es, 
destroys the sense of gratitude to him. 

2. Every man and Vf^omaii were numbered.* 

. Good order in our affairs, not mean pavings, pvoduce gt'eat 
profits. 

< The following treatise, together with those tlmt. accompany 
it, were written, many years ago, for my own private satisfac- 
tion. 

That great senator, in concert with several other eminent 
persons, were the projectors of the revolutioii. 

* The copulative conjunction; in this inulaiic^, makes no difference 
with regard to the verb. AH the men and women are referred to 
separately and mdlvidually. The verb must therefore have the same 
consiraction as it has in the sentence: ''^ Every one of the meA and 
women tciu numbered." Whatever number of nouns may be connect- 
ed by a conjunction with the proaotm every, this pronoun is as app^i- 
caJ^e to the whole mass of themi as to any one of the nouns ; and 
therefore the verb is correctly put in the singular number, and refers 
to the whole separately aitd individually consideredi In short, this 
pronoun so entirely coalesces with the nouns, however numerous and 
tioited, that it imparts «ts peculiar nature to them, and makes the whole 
number correspond together, and require a similac construction. 

Th^ subject may be farther illustretted and confirmed by the follow- 
ing examples. " E^cry man, Woman, and child, woi preserved from 
the devouring dement ;" " Ev€lry" good gift, and every perfect gift, m 
from above, and tvmeth down from the« Father of tights :" James i. 17. ; 
*^ It is the original caui$e of every reproach and distress which hc» at>- 
tended the government ;" Junius ', " To those that have lived long 
together, every thing heard, and every thing: seen, recalls some plea- 
sure communicated, or some benefit conferred ; some petty quarrel, or 
some sKght endearment.*' Br. Jc^nson.*— t)^ construction forms an 
exception to the fifteenth rule of Syntax ; which was also iHufitraUid 
in Conversation XIII. Another exception to this rule is, when a copula- 
tive conjunction connects two or more nonns, &;c. which refer to the 
Kame person or thing : as, « That able scholar and critic Atf^been emi- 
tiently useful to the cause of religion." 
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The religion of these people, as well as their customs and 
laanners, were strangely misrepresented. 

Virtue, joine^d to kiu>wledge and weahh^ confer great influ- 
ence and respectability. But knowledge, with %vealth united, 
if virtue is winting) have a very limited influence,, and are 
often despised. 

That superficial scholar and critic, like some renowned 
critics of our own, have iiirnished most decisive proofs, that 
they knew not the characters of the Hebrew language. 

The buildings (jf the institutbn havis been enlarged $ the 
expense of which, added to the increased price of provisions^ 
render it necessary to advance the terms of admission. 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

What black despair, what horror^ Alls the mind I 

Thou, and the gardener^ and the huntsman, must share the 
blame of this business amongst them. 

r My sister and I, as weU as my brother, are daily employed 
in their respective occupations. 

3. Either thou or I art greatly mistaken, in our judgment 
on this subject. 

I or thou am the person who must undertake the business 
proposed. 

4. Both of the scholars^ or one of them at least, was present 
at the transaction^ 

Some part of the ship and cargo were recovered; but 
^either the sailors nor the captain^ was saved. 

Whether one person or more was concerned in the business^ 
does not yet appear. 

The cares of this life, or the deceitfulness of riches, has 
choked ti>€ seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. 
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RULE XVI. . 

Nouns and profwms in apposition^ tmist be in the same 
case. 

The following are instances of the violation of this rule i 
which you must correct and parse. 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 

I saw John and his «ister, they who came to your Itqus%. 
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We imi^ reipect the good and ti^e Wise^ they who endea- 
vour to enlighten us, and make us better^. 

I sent 4he book to my brother's house, him whom you saw 
here. 

My two friends.gave me this present, them thsit we visited 
yesterday. 

RULE XVIL 

When a direct addrets is made, the uo^m ^r pronoun is in 
the nominative case independent. 

In Conversation XIV, I made all the remarks, respecting 
this rule, that are oecessary. 

RULE XVIIL 

Thepaiswe pcMrticiphj unconnected with cut auxiliary ^^ bc" 
longSyUhe an adjective^ to some noun or pronoim expressed 
or understood. 

This ffule^ so far as it respects the Syntax of the English 
language, needs no remark. 

RULE XX. 

The infimtive mood may be governed by a verb^ nounyad- 
jective^ or participle. 

The verbs which require those that follow fhem in the in- 
finitive mood, to be used without the si^n to^ ate, make, need, 
4see, bid, dare, feel, hear, let^ and sometimes a few others. 

This irregularity, however, extends only to active or neater 
verbs ; for all the verbs above mentioned, when made passive, 
require the to to be used before the following vei:b in the in- 
finitive mood : as,*' He was seen to ^o;" '< He was heard to 
speak ;" " They were bidden to be on their gtmrd.'^ 

The infinitive mood has been improperly used in the fol- 
lowing sentences : " I am not like other men, to envy the ta- 
lents I cannot reach.'' It should be, " who envy the talents 
they cannot reach ;" or, " I do not, like other men, envy the 
talents J cannot reach,'' " Grammarians have denied, or at 
least doubted, them to be genuine;" '* doubted that they were 
genuine." ** That all our doings may be ordered by thy go- 
vernance, to do always what is righteous in thy sight;" " that 
toe may always </o," &c. 

When as follows sOy it sometimes governs the infinitive 
mood: as, " I will endeavour to explain this subject so as to 
wake you understand it." But sometimes, when the infini- 
tive mood follows asy preceded by soj it is governed by another 
verb understood : as, « He desired nothing so much as to see 
his friends ;^' that is, <« as he desired to see his friends." And 
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it is freqa/eotly g<»«medjii the saioe manner, wbeti it foUaws 
thauy after a comparison : as, ^' He desired nothing more ikon 
to see bis Mends ;" that is, '^ than he desired io see/^ &c. 
^ The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a suhstaii'- 
tive, expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, as 
the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the in- 
finitive mood does the office^f a substantive in dtfl^M^nt cases : 
in the Romtnaii ve : as, ^^To j^lay is pleasant:" iti^tbe objec- 
tive : as, " Boys love to play ;'* " For /f>^i0%W {^present lo me ; 
but to perfqfm that which is good, I firid not.'' 

The infinitive mood is' often made absc^te, or used inde* 
pendent ly on the rest of the sentence, supplying the place of 
the conjunction that with the potential mood: as, ^^ To con- 
fess the truth, I was in feult;" " To begin with the first;" 
" To proceed 5" " To conclude;" that b, " That I may con- 
. fess," &c. 

The sign to, signifying in order to, was anciently preceded 
by for : as, " What went ye outybr to ac^.*" The word 
for be/ore the inlinitive^ is now, in ulmost every casej obso- 
lete. It is, however, still used, if the subject of 4he affirma- 
tion intervenes between the preposition and the verb*; as, 
*^for holy persons to be humble, is as hard, asybr* a prince to 
submit himself to be guided by tutors." 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

It is better live on a little, than outlive a great deal. 

You ought not walk too hastily. 

I wish him not wrestle with his happiness. 

I need not to solicit him to do a kind action. 

I dare not to proceed so hastily, lest I should give offence. 

1 have seen some young persons to conduct themselves very 
discreetly. 

It is a great support to virtue, when we see a good mind to 
maintain its patience and tranquillity, under injuries and afflic- 
tion, and to cordially forgive its oppressors. 

It is the difference of their conduct, which makes us to ap- 
prove the one, and to reject the other. 

We should not be like many persons, to depreciate the 
virtues we do not possess. 

To see young persons who are courted by health 'and plea- 
sure, to resist all the allurements of vice, and to steadily pur- 
sue virtue and knowledge, is cheering and d^ightful to every 
good mind. 
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They acted wkh soaiucfa resevve^ tbtttfiome persons doubt- 
ed them to be siacere. 

And the multitude voodered, when tfaey saw the lame to 
walk, and the blind to see. 

RULE XXI. 

Ank^ intransitwey pamve, or neuter v^, ihmt have the 
same ease after it ait before ityufhen both ifforde r^er to, and 
eignifyy the same thing. 

If you recollect what I said under this rule in Conversation 
XX ^ you tan correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Well may you be afraid ; it is him indeed. 

I wcwld aqt the same purt if I were him, or in his situation. 

Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life : and they are them whicli testify of me. 

Be composed : it is me : you have no cause for fear. 

I cannot tell who has befriended me, unless it is him from 
whom I have received many benefits. 

I know not whether it were them who conducted the busi- 
ness ; but I am certain it was not him. 

He so much resembled my brother, that, at first sight, I took 
it to be he. 

After all thetr professions, i$ it possible to be them ? 

It could not have been her, for she always behaves dis- 
creetly. 

If it was not him, who do you imagine It to have been ? 

Who do you think him to be ! 

Whom do the people say that we are ? 
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RULE XXII. 

The irtfinitive moody or part of a eentenceyis some^imee the 
subject of a verbyond is, therefore, its nominative. 

When several phrases, connected by a copulative qoixjunc- 

tion, expressed or understood, are made nominatives to a verb, 

the verb must be plural : as, " To be temperate in eating and 

drinking^ to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve the 

mind free from tumjuituous emotions, are the best preserva- 
tions of health.'' . 
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But wbea the vhde senteace forms but one nominative/ 
conveying a unity of idea, the verb must be singular: as, 
^'That warm climates should accelerate the growth of the 
human body, and shorten its duration, is very reasonable to 
believe." 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

To do unto all men, as we would, that they, in similar cir- 
cumstances^ should do unto us, constitute the great principle 
of virtue. . 

From a fear of the world's censure, to be ashamed of the 
practice of precepts, which the heart approves and embraces, 
mark a feeble and imperfect character. 

The erroneous opinions which we form concerning happi- 
ness and misery, gives rise to all the mistaken and dangerous 
passions that embroils our life. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all 
men. 

That it is our duty to promote the purity of our minds and 
bodies, to be just and kind to our fellow creatures, and to be 
pious and faithful to Him that made us, admit not of any doubt 
in a rational and well-informed mind. 

To be of a pure and humble mind, to Exercise benevolence 
towards others, to cultivate piety towards God, is the sure 
means of becoming peaceful and happy. 

It is an important truth, that religion, vital religion, the re- 
ligion of the heart, are the most powerful auxiliaries of reason, 
in waging war with the passions, and promoting that sweet 
composure which constitute the peace of God. 

The possession of our senses entire, of our limbs uninjured, 
of our sound understanding, of friends and companions, are 
often overlooked ; though it would be the ultimate wish of 
many, who, as far as we can judge, deserves it as much as 
ourselves. 

All that make a figure on the great theatre of the world, the 
employments of the busy, the enterprises of the ambitious, 
and the exploits of the warlike ; the virtues which forms the 
happiness, and the crimes which occasions the misery of man- 
Itind; originates in that silent and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden from every human eye. 

RULE XXIII. 

When a n&un or pronoun has no verb to (tgree with ity but 
U f laced before a participle, independently on the rest of the 
eentenccy it mu$t be in the nominative case absolute. 

X 
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EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

SoloYnon iiras of this mind ; and I have no doubt he made 
as wise and true proverbs, as any body has done since; him 
only excepted, who was a much greater and wiser man than 
Solomon. 



-Him destroy'd^ 



Or won to what, may work his utter loss, 
All this will soon folio w« 



-Whose gay top 



Shall tremble, him descending. 



SECTION XVU. 



I have now taken a review of all the rules which I gave io 
the Conversations, and which are sufficient for the parsing of 
any sentence, and have made, under each, all the remarks 
which were necessary to enable you to correct such exercises 
in false syntax, as violate those rules. 

There remain yet to be giveft, a few rules, which you will 
find useful, and, indeed, necessary, in correcting many bad 
constructions, to which the rules for parsing merely, do not 
apply, or are not sufficiently explicit. 1 will, therefore, pro- 
ceed to give you the following 

SUPPLEMENTARY RULES AND REMARKS, 

WITH 

APPROPRIATE EXERCISES. 

RULE I. 
ji noun of multitude^ or signifying manyy may have a veti^b 
or pronoun agreeing toiikit, either of the singular or phtral 
number ; yet not without regard to the import of the wordy q» 
conveying unity or plurality of idea : as, ^' The meeting uxjts 
large ;" " The parliament is dissolved ;" " The nation is 
powerful ;'' " My people do not consider : they have not 
Known me 5^ « The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as 
their chief good 5'* " The cornidl were divided in their senti,- 
ments.'* 
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We oQght to consider wliether the term immediately sug^* 
gestS'the idi^a of ihe number it reprpsentB, or whether it exhi- 
bits to the mind the idea of the wh(de as one thing. In the 
former case, the verb ooght to be plurai ; in the latter, it ought 
to be singtilar. Thus, it seems improper to say, << The peas- 
antry fi^9 barefoot, and the middle sort mafc^ use of wooden 
shoes." ft would be better to say, ** The peasantry go bare- 
foot, and the middle sort make us^e," &c. ; because the idea in 
both these cases, is that of a number. On the contrary, there 
is a harshness in the following sentences, io which nouns of 
number have verbs plural : because the ideas they represent 
seem not to be sufficiently divided in the mind. ^ The court 
of Rome were not without solicitude." '< The house of com^ 
mons tffere of small weight." ^^ The house of lords were so 
much influenced by these reasons." *' St<*phen*8 party Moere 
entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader." ^^ An 
array of twenty4bnr thousand were assembled." " What rea- 
son have the church of Rome for proceeding in this manner ?" 
'* There is indeed no constitution so tame and careless of their 
own defence." " All the virtues of mankind are to be coun- 
ted upon a few fingers, but his follies and vices are iiinumera- 
bFe." Is not mankind in this place a noun of multitude, and 
Sdch as requires the pronoun referring to it, to be in the plu- 
ral number their f 

When a noun of multitude is preceded by a definitive word^ 
which clearly limits the sense to an aggregate with an idea of 
Unity, it requires a verb and pronoun to agree with it in the 
singular number : as, '* ^ company of troops iffO« detached : 
a troop of cavalry was raised ; this people is become a great 
nation ; that assembly wtu numerous ; a great number of men 
and women was collected." 

On many occasions, where a noun of multitude is used, it is 
very difficult to decide, whether the verb should be in the 
singular, or in the pluriitl number : and this difficulty has in- 
duced some grammarians to cut the knot at once, and to 
assert that every noun of multitude, as it constitutes one ag^ 
gregate of many particulars, must always be considered as 
conveying the idea of tfmty ; and that consequently, the verb 
and pronoun agreeing with it, cannot, with propriety, be ever 
nsed in the plural number. This opinion appears to be not 
well considered ; it is contrary to the established practice of 
the best writers of the language, and against the rules of the 
most respectable grammarians. Some nouns of multitude 
certainly convey to the mind an idea of pltirality, others, that 
of a irhole as one things and oUiers again sometimes that of 
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imity^ and sometiaies that of pliualHy. On tbk ground, it is 
warrantable, and consistent with the nature of things, to apply 
a plural veri> and pronoun to the one class, and a singular 
verb and pronoun, to the other. We shall iminediately per- 
ceive the impropriety of the following constructions : ^^ The 
clergy has withdrawn itself from the temporal courts:" 
*^ The nobility, exclusive of itB capacity as hereditary coun- 
aellor of the crown, forms the piBar to support the throne :" 
^< The commonahy ia divided into several degrees :" ^ The 
people of England is possessed of super-eminent privileges ;" 
<< The multitude was clamorous for the object of its affec- 
tions ;" ^' The assembly 100* divided in its opinion;** *^ The 
fleet was all dispersed, and some of it was taken. "--^n all 
these instances, as weU as in many others, the plural verb 
and pronoun should be used : and if the reader will apply 
them, as he looks over the sentences a second time, he will 
perceive the propriety and effect of a change in the con- 
struction. 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

The people rejoices in that which should give it sorrow. 

The flock, and not the fleece, are. Or ought to be, (he ob- 
ject of the shepherd's care. 

The court have just ended, after having sat through the 
trial of a very long cause. 

The crowd were so great, that the judges with difiictdty 
made their way through them. 

The corporation of York consist of a mayor, aldermen, and 
a common council. 

The British parliament are composed of king, lords, and 
com^ions. 

When the nation complain, the rulers should listen to their 
voice. 

In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly pursues plea- 
sures as its chief good. 

The church have no power to inflict corporeal punish* 
ment. 

The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 

The regiment consist of a thousand men. 

The meeting have established several salutary regulations. 

The council was not unanimous, and it separated without 
coming to any determination. 

The fleet is all arrived and moored in safety. 

This people draweth near to me with their mouth, and ho- 
nourcth me whh th^r lips, but their heart is far from me. 
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The coQiiniltee was dmded io its senttnifl^s, and it has 

referred the tmsiness to the general meetiBg. 

The GomoHtiee were very full when this point was de- 
cided ; and their ^gnient has not been called in question. 

Why do this generation wish for greater evidence, when 
so much is already given ? 

The remnant of the people were persecuted with great 
severity. 

Never were any people so mwh infatuated as the Jewish 
nation. 

The shoal of herrings were of i^i immense extent. 

No society are chaigeable. with the disapproved misconduct 
0f particular laembers. 
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RULE II. 

To determine what case a noun, or pronoun^ must be tn, 
wJien it follows the conjunctions but, than, and as, attend 
well io the sense, and supply the ellipsis : as, 

" Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, << than I am." " They 
loved bim more than me ;" i. e. << more than they loved me.? 
^' The sentiment is well expressed by Plato, but much better 
by Solomon than him;" that is, 'Mhan it is expressed by 
him." 

' The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the pre* 
ceding, as well as in some other forms, may be discovered, 
by supplying the words that are not expressed ; which will 
be evident from the following instances of erroneous con- 
struction. ^< He can read better than me." '^ He is as good 
as her." " Whether I be present or no." " Who did this ? 
'Me." By supplying the words understood in each of these 
phrases,' their impropriety and governing rule will appear: 
as, " Better than I can read ;" " As good as she is;" " Pre- 
sent or not present ;" " I did it." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed: a number of which is subjoined^ as a further 
caution and direction to you. <^Thou art a much greater 
loser than me by his death." <' She suffers hourly more 
than me." We contributed a third more than the Dutch, 
who were obliged to the same proportion more than us.' 
^ King Charles, and more than himj the duke and the po* 

7L2 
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pish faction^ were at liberty to fona nt^ scieeiaes:*'^ ^^The 
drift of all hk sermons was, to prepare the Jews fbr the re- 
ception of a prophet luighder than him, and whose shoes he 
was not worthy to hear." '^ It was not the work of so emi- 
nent an author^ as him to whom it was first imputed." '^ A 
stone is heavy, and the sand is w^ghty ; but a fooPs wrath is 
heavier than them both." <^ If the king give us leave, we 
may perform the office as well as them that do." In these 
passages it ought to be, *^ I, tcCf'^, they^ respectively." 

When the relative toko immediately fdlows than^ it must 
be in the objective case : as, '^ Alfred, thun whom^ a greater 
king never reigned," &c. '^ Beelzebub, tkem whom, Satan ex- 
cepted, none higher sat," &c. It is remarkable that in such 
instances, if the persona] pronoun were used, it would be in 
the nominative case : as, ^< A greater king never reigned than 
Ae," that is, '^ than he wcls,^^ ^< Beelzebub, than Ae," &,c. ^ 
that is, ^^ than* he eatJ^ The phrase than whom, is, however, 
avoided by the best modem writers. 

The following sentences, " I saw nobody but him 5" *^ No 
person but he was present ;"~ ^* More persons than they saw 
the action." " The secret was communicated to more men 
than him;" ^^This trade enriched some people more than 
them ;" may be explained, on the principle of supplying the 
ellipsis, in the following manner. In the first, we might say, 
" I saw nobody, but I saw him ;" or, "I saw nobody, but 
him I saw ;" in the second, ^^ None was present, but he was 
present ;" in the third, " More persons than they were^ saw 
the action," or, ^^ More than these persons were^ saw the 
action ;" in the fourth, " The secret was communicated to 
more persons than to him ;" in the fifth, " This trade en- 
riched some people more than it enriched them." — The sup 
ply of the ellipsis certainly gives an uncouth appearance to 
these sentences : but this circumstance forms no solid objec- 
tion to the truth of the principle. 

Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

In some respects, we have had as many advantages as 
them ; but in the article of a good library, they have had 
a greater privilege than us. 

The undertaking was much better executed by his brother 
than he. > 

They are much greater gainers than me by this unexjpected 
event. 

They know how to write as well as him 5 but he is a much 
better grammarian than them. 
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Thoa^ sbe k not s& learned as tum^ she La as much belov- 
ed and respected. 

These people, though they possess more shining qualities, 
are not so proud as him, nor so vain as her. 

ThefoUomng txamp}e»are adapted to the notes and ohser- 

vaiions under Rule IY . 

1. Who betrayed her companion ? Not me. 

Who revealed the secrets he ought to hare concealed ? Not 
him. 

Who related falsehoods to screen herself, and to bring an 
odium upon others ? not me ; it was her. 

There is but one fault, and that is me. 

Whether he will be learned or no, must depend on his ap- 
plication. 

Charles XII. of Sweden, than who a more courageous per- 
son never lived, appears to have been destitute of the tender 
sensibilities of nature. 

Salmasius (a more learned man than him has seldom ap- 
peared) was not happy at the close of life. 



SECTION XIX. 



The observance of the rule which I aiti about to give you 
now, involves an accurate knowledge of all the moods and 
tenses of the verbs ; and before you can understand it thor- 
oughly, you must particularly recollect the appropriate use of 
all the tenses. 

RULE III. 

In the use of words and phrases which, in point of time^ 
relate to each other , a due regard to that relation should be 
observed. 

Instead of saying, '' The Lord heih given, and the Lord 
haih taken away ;" wa should say, ** The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away." Instead of, " I remember the family 
more than twenty years ;" it should be, " I have remembered 
the family, more than twenty years." 

It is not easy, in all cases, to give particular rules, for the 
management of words and phrases which relate to one anolher, 
so that they may be proper and consistent. Th^ best rule 
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tliat can be given, is tbi»^ very general one^ ^' To oliserve what 
the sense necessarily requires." It may, however^ be of use, 
to exhibit a number of instances^ in which the construetion is 
irregular. The following are of this nature. 

<<I have completed the work more than a week ago^" ^' I 
have seen the coronation at Westminster last summer." These 
sentences should have been ; <^ I completed the work," &c. : 
<' I saw the coronation," &c. : because the perfect tense ex- 
tends to a past period, which immediately precedes, or in- 
cludes, the present time ; and it cannot, therefore^ apply to the 
time of a week ago, or to last midsummer. 

^* Charles has lately finished the reading of Henry's Histo- 
ry of England :" ii should be, " Charles lately Jinished,^^ &c, ; 
the word lately referring to a time completely past, without 
any allusion to the present time. 

^' They have rei^ided in Italy, till a few months ago, for th^ 
benefit of their health :" It should be, <' they resided in 
Italy," &c. 

'* This mode of expression has been formerly much admi- 
red ;" it ought to be, ^^ was formerly much admired." 

<< The business is not done here, in the manner in which it 
has been done, some years since in Germany :" it should be, 
'< in the manner in which it wa^ done," &c. 

" I will pay the vows which ray lips have uttered, when I 
was in trouble :" it ought to be, " which my lips uitered,^^ &c. 

" I have in my yomh, trifled with health ; and old age now 
prematurely assails me :" it should be, " In my youth I 
trijled with health ,'i&cl 

The five examples last mentioned, are corrected on the same 
principle that the preceding examples are corrected. 

" Charles has grown considerably since I have seen him the 
last time :" this sentence ou|ht to be, " Charles has grown 
considerably, since I saw him the last time." 

" Payment was, at length, made, but no reason assigned for 
its being so long postponed :" it should be, ^^ for its having 
been so long postponed." 

^' He became so meek and submissive, that to be in the 
house as one of the hired servants, was now the utmost of his 
wishes :" it ought to be, " was then the «tmost of his wishes." 

" They were arrived an hour before we reached the cjty :" 
it ought to be, " They had arrived/' &c. ; because arrived, 
in this phrase, denotes an event not only past, but prior to the 
time referred to, by the words, *^ reached the city." 

<< The workmen will finish the business at midsummer." 
According to the meaning, it ought to be, " The workmen mU 
have finished,^' &c. 
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<^ All the present family have been much indebted to their 
great and honourable ancestor :'' it should be, <^ are much in* 
debted.^' 

<' This curious piece of workmanship was preserved and 
shown to strangers for more than fifty years past :" it ought to 
be, " has been preaervedy and been shown y^ &c, 

<^ I had rather walk than ride :'^ it should be, <^ I would 
rather walk than ride.'^ 

" On the morrow, because he should have known the cer- 
tainty wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him :" 
it ought to be, ^< because he would know ;" or rather, ^' being 
mlling to kndwJ^ 

^ The blind man said unto him, Lord, that T might receive 
my sight;" ^* If by any means 1 might attain unto the resui:- 
rection of the dead :" in both these places, fimy would have 
been better than migJtt, 

^' I feared that I should have lost the parcel, before I arrived 
at the city :" it should be, ^^ I feared that / shouid lose,^ &c. 

^^ It would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could per- 
form it :" it ought to be, " If I could have performed it ;" 
or, ^' It would afford me no satisfaction, if I could perform it/' 
. To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, and of word» 
and phrases, we must recollect that, in the subjunctive mood, 
the present and the imperfect tenses often carry with them a 
future sense ; and that the auxiliaries should and wouldy in the 
imperfect time, are used to express the present and future, as 
well as the past. 

1. With regard to Verbs in the infinitive mood, the prac- 
tice of many writers, and some even of our most respecta- 
ble writers, appears to be erroneous. They seem not to 
advert to the true principles, which iofluenee the difierent 
tenses of this mood. I shall produce some roles on the sub- 
ject, which, I presume, wiH be found perspicuous and accu- 
rate. " All verbs, expressive of hope, desire, intention, or 
command, must invariably be followed by the present, and 
not the perfect of the infinitive.'' '' The last week I intended 
to have written/^ is a very common phrase ; the infinitive 
being in the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. 
But it is evidently wrong : for how long soever it now is since 
I thought of writing, ^^ to write^ was then present to me : and 
must still be considered as ^present, when I bring back that 
time, and the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, to be ; ^^ The 
last week, I intended to writeJ' 

The following sentence is properly and analogically expres- 
^d ; "I found him better than I expected to find him." 
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" Expected to have found hiniy^^ is irreconcilable to graminar 
and to sense. Evety person wouid perceive an error in this 
expression : '^ It is long since I commanded him to have ehne 
it :" yet, ** expected to have found^^ is not better. It is as 
clear, that thejinding must be posterior to the expectation, a£ 
that the obedience rnust be posterior to the con)mand< 

Some writers on grammar contend, that the sentence,"! 
intend to have written." is correct and grammatical ; because 
It simply denotes, as they assert, the speaker's intention to be 
hereafter in possession of the finished action of writing. But 
to this reasoning the foUowini^ answers may be given : that the 
phrase, " to have written/' is stated, in English grammar, as 
the established past tense of the infmitive mood ; that it is as 
incontrovertibly the past tense* of the infinitive in English, as 
scrijpsisse is th^ past tense of the jnfioitiv<* in Latin ; that no 
writers can be warranted in taking such liberties with (he lan- 
guage, as to cuntradict its plainest rules, for the sake of sup- 
porting an hypothesis ; that these writers raisfht, on their owa 
principles, and with equal propriHy, contend that the phrase, 
'^ I intend having w^ritten/^ is proper and grammatical; and 
that, by admitting such violations of established grammatical 
distinctions^ confusion would be introduced, the language would 
be disorganized, and the most eccentric systems of grammar 
might be advanced, and plausibly supported. — In short, the 
phrase, " I intend to have written," appears to involve the 
following absurdity : ^' I intend to produce hereafter an actioii 
or event, which has been already completed.'' 

As the verbs to desire and to wishy are nearly related, you 
may naturally suppose, from the rule just laid down, that the 
latter verb, like the former, must invariably be followed by 
the present of the infinitive. But if you reflect, that the act of 
desiring always refers to the future j and that the act of wish' 
ing refers sometimes to the past, as well as some tiriies to the 
future ; you will perceive the distinction between them, and 
that, consequently, the following modes of expression are 
strictly justifiable: " I wished thai I had written, sooaer :*' 
'' I wished to have written sooner :" and you will be perfectly 
satisfied, that the following phrases must be improper : " I de- 
sire that I had written sooner }" ^^ I desire to ha.ve written 
sooner."* 

* In the expiessioQ, " I hope that I hare done my duty," there ap- 
pears to be a considerable ellipsis. The sentence at large JBay very 
naturally be thus explained : " I hope it will appear, or, I hope to show^ 
or, I hiDpe it is evident, or, I hope you will believe, that I hare done my 
<^uty." But whether the ellipsis be ftdmitted or refected, it is iadul»i- 
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Having considered and explc^ined the spedal rullp, respect' 
ingthe government of verbs expressive of htipe, desire, inten- 
tion, or command, I shall proceed to state and elucidate the 
general rule, on the subject of verbs in the infinitive mood. It 
is founded on the authority of Harris, Lowth, Campbell, Pick- 
bourn, &c.j and 1 think too, on the authority of reason and 
common sense. ^' When the action or eveni, signified by a 
verb in the infinitive mood, is contemporary orfuturey with 
respect to the verb to which it is chiefly related, the present of 
the infinkive is required : when it is not coniemporairy nor 
fiiture, the perfect of the infinitive is necessary." To com- 
prehend and apply this rule, you have only to consider, whe- 
ther the infinitive verb refers to a time antecedent, contempo- 
rary, or future, with regard to the governing or related verb. 
When this simple point is ascertained, there will be no doubt 
in your mind respecting the form which the infinitive verb 
should have. A few examples may illustrate these positions. 
If I wish to signify, that I rejoiced at a particular time, in re- 
collecting the sight of a friend, sometime having intervened be- 
tween the seeing and the rejoicing^ I should express myself 
thus : " I rejoiced to have seen my friend." The seeing^ in 
this case, was evidently antecedent to the rejoicing ; and there- 
fore the verb which expresses the former, rnust be in the per- 
fect of the infinitive mood. The same meaning may be ex- 
pressed in a difierent form : " I' rejoiced that I had seen my 
ft-iend;" or, " in having seen my friend;" and you may, in ge- 
neral, try the propriety of a doubtful point of this nature, by 
converting the phrase into these two corresponding forms of 
expression. When it is convertible into both these equivalent 
phrases, its legitimacy must be admitted. — If, on the contrary, 
I wish to signify, that I rejoiced at the sight of my friend, that ' 
my joy and his surprise were contemporary, I should say, " I 
rejoiced to see my friend ;" or, in other words, <* I rejoiced in 
seeing my friend." The correctness of this form of the infini- 
tive may also, in most cases, be tried, by converting the 
phrase into other phrases of a similar import. 

The subject may be still further illustrated by additional ex- 
amples. In the sentence which follows, the verb is with pro- 
table that the infinitive mood cannot be applied on this occRsion : to 
say, " I hope to have done my duty," is harsh and incorrect. " I hopal 
that I had done my duty ;" that is, ^' I hoped he would believe, or, I 
hoped it was evident, that I had done my duty," is a correet and re- 
gular mode of expression. But it would not be proper, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, to say, " J hoped to htive done toy duty :" it 
should -be, << I hoped to do my daty.'^ 
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priety put in the perfect tense of tbe infiottive iXM>odi ^It 
-would hare afforded m^ great pleasure, as often as I reflected 
upon it, io have been the messenger of such intelligenee.'^ As 
the message, in this instance, was antecedent to the pleasure^ 
and not contemporary with it, the verb expressire of the mes- 
sage must denote that antecedence, by being in. the perfect of 
the infinitive. If, on the contrary, the message and the plea- 
sure were referred to as contemporary, the subsequent verb 
W<iuld, with equal propriety, have been put in the present of 
the infinitive : as, '^ It would have afforded me great pleasure, 
to be the messenger of such inteiltgence." In the former in- 
stance, the phrase in question is equivalent to these words ^ 
*< If J bad been the messenger ;'' io the latter instance, to this 
expression ; " Being the messenger.'^ 

For your satisfaction, I shall present you with a variety of 
false constructions, under the general rule. 

" This isa book which proves itself to be written by the 
person whose name it bears;'* it ought to be, ^^ which proves 
itself to have been written.** 

'^ To see him would have afforded me pleasure all ray life ;'' 
it should be, " I'd kaxte seen him, would have afforded," &c. 
or, " To see him would afford me pleasure," &c. 

^^ The arguments were sufficient to have satisfied all wlio 
heard them;" << Providence-did not permit the reign of Julian 
to have been long and prosperous :" they should be, " were 
sufficient to satisfy /* &c. and, ^^to be Jong and prosperous." 

'' It \vas impossible for those men, by any diligence what- 
ever, to have prevented this accident : every thing that men 
could have done, was done;" corrected thus; " /o prevent 
this accident ;" '^ every thing that men couid do^^^ Sec. 

''The respect shown to the candidate would have been 
greater, if it had been practicable to have afforded repeated 
opportunities to the freeholders, to have annexed their names 
to tlie address :" they should be, '' if it had been practicable 
to affordf" and '^ to annex their names." 

'' From his biblical knowledge, he appears to study the 
Holy Scriptures with great attention :" it ought to be, " he 
appears to have ettidiedy^ &c. 

'< I cannot excuse the remissness of those whose business 
it should have been, as it certainly was their interest, to. have 
interposed their gocHi offices :" *' Tliere vere two circumstan- 
ces which made it necessary for them to have lost no time:" 
** History painters would have found it difficult to have invent* 
ed such a species of beings." In these three examples, the 
phrases should have been, '' to interpose^ ttk hse^ to inverUP 
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It is proper to remind you, that, in order to express the 
pasl time with the defective ve*'b ought y the perfect of the in»- 
iinitive must always be used : as, " He ought to have done it.^* 
When we use ibis verb, this is the only possible way to distin- 
guish the past from the present. 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, can be 
produced the sefttmients of the most emfnent grammarians. 
There are, however, some writers on grammar, who strenu- 
ously maintain, that the governed verb in the infinitive ought 
to be in th^ past tense, when the verb which governs it, is in 
the past time* Though this caimot be admitted, in the in- 
stances which -are controverted under this rule, or in any in- 
stances of a similar nature, yet there can be no doubt' that in 
many cases, m which the thing referred to, {»-eceded the go- 
verning verb, it would be proper and allowable. We may 
sav ; ^ From a conversation I once had with him, he appear^ 
eato have stuiHed ttomer with great care and judgment.^' It 
would be proper also to say, " from his conversation, he iip- 
jfean to have studied Homer, with great-trareand judgment ^" 
^ That unhuppy man is supposed to have died by violence." 
These examples are not only consistent with our rude, butihey 
confirm and iltustrate it. It is the tense of the governing verb 
only, that marks what i& called the ahsolute time; the tensQ 
of the verb governed, marks solely its relative time with re- 
spect to the verb. 

To assert, ^s some writers do, that verbs in the infinitive 
mood have no tenses, no relative dtstinctioDs of present, past, 
and falure.is hiconsistent with just grammatical views of the 
subject. That these verbs associate with verbs in all the 
tenses, is BO proof of their having no peculiar time of their 
awn. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, whether 
Ipresent) past, or future, the governed verb in the infifuttve al- 
arays respects that period, and its thne is calculated from it. 

Thus, the time of the infinitive may be before, after, or the 
same as, the tin>e oT'^e governing verb, according as the thing 
signified by the infiitkive, is supposed to be before, aft^, or 
present with, the thing denoted by the governing verb. It is^ 
therefore, with great propriety, that tenses are assigned to 
verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of time from which 
they are computed, is of no consequence ; since present, past, 
and future, are completely applicable to them. 

It may not be improper to observe, that though it Is oftea 
correct to use the perfect of the infinitive after the governing 
verb, yet there are particular cases, in which it would be bet- 
ter to give the expressic^h a dififerent form. Thus^ instead of 

Y 
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saying, ** i wish to have written to him sooner/* " I then 
\irished to have written to him sooner,*' <* H« wWl one daj wisli 
to have written sooner:'^ it would be more pefspfcHous and 
fbrcible, as well- as more agfi'eeable to the practice of gfiod 
writers, to say 5 " I wish that f iwd written to him sooner,' ' 
** He will one day wish tliat he had written sooner," 

Should the jikst»eas of these strictures be. admitted, the past 
infinitive would not be superseded, thot^h some grafflmarians 
have supposed it would : there would still be numerous occa- 
sions for the ose ofk} as we may perceive by a fe^ exftmptea. 
*' It would ever afterwards !» ve btsen a source of pleaenre,. lo 
have found him wise and virtuous." ^^ To have deferred liis 
repentance longer^ would have discfuaHfied iiim for repenting 
at ail." *^ They will then see, that to have failh&iUy.perforfl»- 
ed their duty, would have been iheir greatest consolation.'" 

i relating things that were formerly expressed by another 
person, we often meet with anodes of ^ptessk>n. similar to the 
Ibllowtng: 

^ The traveliers who lately came Irom the south of Eng- 
land, satd that the harvest there was very- abondaot :" ^' i 
met Charles yesterday, who told me that he is very happy :" 
^^ The professor asserted, ^at a resolute adherence to truth is 
an Indispensable duty :" <^ The preacher said very audibly, 
that whatever fMir useful, f0a« good." 

In referring to the declarations of this nature;, the present 
tense must be U8ed,4f the position is immutably the same at all 
times, or su(^osed to be so : as, ^^ The bishop declared, that 
virtue is always advantageous :" not, ^^ wtts always advan- 
tageous."- But if the aasertton referred to soinething that is 
not always i^e same^ or supposed tobe so, the past tense mu&t 
be applied : as, ^ George said that he iffos very happyt :" not^ 
" i« very happy." • - 

The fi^lowing sentences wiii fully exemplify, to the young 
grammarian, both the parts of this nile. " He <leclared to us, 
that he tMi« afraid of no man^ beeause consoous innocence 
gives firmness of mind." <^ He protested^ that hei^eUeved what 
1008 said, because it uj^mred to^him pt^obable." -^f Charles 
asserted that it was his opinion that men always succeed^ when 
they t«se preca«ition and pains." <^ The doctor decktred to his 
audience, that if virtue suffers some pains, she is amply re- 
compensed by the pleasure which attemk her." 

Now parse and correct the following 

EXERClsks IN FALSE. SYNTAX. 
The next new year's day, I shall b« ftt sdiooi three years* 
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And he that was dead, aot np^^nd hegwa to speak. 

I sbettld be obliged to bkii if be will gratify me in that par- 
ticular. 

And the multitude wondered when they saw. the dumb to 
speak, the maimed to be whole, the iame walk, and the hiiad 
seeing. 

r iiave compassioD on the moititude, because they ccmtiDue 
with me now three days. 

In the treasury belonging to the Cathedral in this city, is 
preserved with the greatest veneration, for upwards of six 
hundred years, a dish which they pretend to be made of eme- 
rald. 

Tiie co:rrt of Rome gladly laid hold on all the opportunities, 
which the imprudence, weakness, or necessities of princes, af- 
ford it, to extend its aathoi'ity. 

Fierce as lie moved his silver shafts resound. 

They maintained that scripture conclusion, that all mankind 
rise from one head. 

John will earn his wages, when his service ia completed. 

Ye will not come unto me, that ye might have life. 

Be that as it will, he cannot jtistify his conduct. 

I have been at London a year, and seen the king last sum- 
mer. 

After we visited London, we returned, content and thank- 
ful, to our retired and peaceful habitation. 

Tlie following examples are adapted to the notes and o&ser- 

voHons under ^ulb III. 

1 . 1 purpose to go to London in a few months, and after I 
shall finish my business there to proceed to America. 

These prosecutions of William seem to be the most iniqui- 
tous measures pursued by the court, during the time that the 
use of parliaments was s«Mspeoded. 

From the little conversatlan I had with him, h^ appeared to 
have been a man of letters. - 

' I always intended to have rewarded my son according to 
bis merit. 

It would, on,jEeflection, have i^iven me great satisfaction, to 
relieve him from that dbtressed situation. 
' It required so much care, that I thought I should have lost 
it before I reached home. , 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 
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He would have assisted ooe of bis frieeds, if he cotUd do it 
without injuring the other; but as that could not have been 
done, he avoided all interference. 

Must it not be expected^ that he wouid have defended an 
authority, which had been so long exercised withoat cooiro- 
vcrsy ? 

These enemies of Christianity were confounded, whilst they 
were expecting to have found an opportunity to have betrayed 
Its author. 

His sea sickness was so great, that I often feared he would 
have died before our arrival. 

If these persons had intended to deceive, they would have 
taken care to have avoided, what would expose them to the 
] objections of their opponents. 

, It was a great pleasure to have received his approbation of 

my labours ^ for which 1 cordially thanked him. 

It would have a0brded me still greater pleasure, to receive 
his approbation at an earlier period : but to receive it at all, 
reflected credit upon me. 
' To be censured by him, would soon have proved an insu- 

perable discouragement. 

Him portion 'd maids, apprentic'd orphans blest. 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

The doctor, in his lecture, said, that ^ver always produced 

thirst. 
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SECTION XX. 



RULE IV. 

Some conjuncHoiiA require the indicative some the sub* 
junctive moQd after them. When something contingent or 
doubtful is implied, the verb is in the s^ibjtmctive wood: as, 

^^If he studies his lesson well to-day^ iie may ride to- 
morrow." " If he study more, he will learn faster." " He 
will not be pardoned, unless he repent" 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and €&S9lute nature^ 
require the indicative mood, " As virtue advances, so vice 
recedes." « He is healthy, because he is temperate." 

The conjunctions, if though, unkaSy ^xcept^ whether^ &c. 
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generally re^re tbe see&nd (orm of thesMilijaactive mood, 
pire$€nt: lens^j and.tbe s^Bondform. of tbe imperfect of tfa^ 
neuter verb fre, and. passive verbs: as, ^^ If thou 6e afflicted^ 
repine not;"i^ Tkenghhe slay me, yet will I trust in him;" 
" He camiot be clean unk9$ he waskMta^K'," " No power, 
eoeoept jivfere given from above;" " Whether it were I or 
they, so we. preach^" But sometime^' they require the Jlr$t 
lorm: as, ^^If he ihinksy .^s he. speaks, he may safely be 
trusted." ^^ If he is now disposed to it, I will perform the 
operation." ^^ He acts uprightly^ ftnkss he deceives me." 
" 1( he mas there, we shall know it to-morrow." ^i Whether 
he was deceitful or not, time will determine." But when the 
sentence does not imply doubt, the vecbs following these coa^ 
junctions, are in the indicative mood. ^ 

1. Almost all the Irregularities, m the construction of .any 
language have aristsa from the ellipsis of some words, which 
were originally insert^ in the sentence, and made it regular; 
and it is probable,, that this has been generally the case with 
respect to the conjuQci'ive form of words, now in use; which 
wiH appear from, the followiwg examples : " We shall over- 
take him-though he run.;" that is, " though he should run ;" 
^' unless he act prudently, he will not accomplish his pur-^ 
pQse;" that b, "miless he shaU act prudently." " If he «mc- 
ceei^ and obtain his end', be will not be the happier for it ;" 
that is, ^' U hfn.should .succeed ^ smdyskoukl obtain his end." 
These remarks and edtamprles are designed to show tbe original 
of( many of our jMresent conjunctive formsf of expression ; and 
fo ^nable you to examine the propriety of using them, by 
tracing the words io question to their proper origin and an^ 
ci^nt connexions. But it is necessary to be more particular 
00 this subject, and tberef^r^ I shall add a few observations 
respecting it. 

That part of the verb which I call the second form of the 
present tease of tlie subjunctive mood, has a future significa* 
tion. This i» effected,.by not varying the terminations of the 
second and third persons singular. as the indicative does; as 
will be evident from the follo\yio$r examples r " If thou pros* 
jmTj thou shouiflst be ^anktul" ^^ Unless he Hudy more 
closely, he will never be learned." Some writers lK)wever 
would express these sentiments with the personal variations; 
" If thou prosperest," &c. "Unless he studies" &c. : and 
as there is a great diversity of practice in this poii»t, it is pro- 
per to offer a few remarks to assist you in distinguishing the 
right application of these diflerent forms of expression. I4 
may be considered as a rule, that ^no changes of terminxtioii 

Y 2 
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are necessary, when these two circomiitances concur: isf. 
When the subject is of a dabious and contingent nature ; aiid 
2dy When the verb has a reference to future time, hi the 
following sentence, both these circumstiunces will be^mfd to 
unite: "If thoo tn/tfre another, thou wilt hurt thyself;" « He 
has a hard heart; and if he conimue iaapenitent, he mifst 
sufler " ^ He will roakitain his principles, though he lose his 
estate ;" ^ Whether he succeed or not, his intention h lauda- 
ble;" "If he be not prosperous, he wHl not repioe." "If 
a man smite his servant, and he dte," &c. Exodus xieI. 20. 
In all these examples, the things signified by (he Verbs are 
ancertain, and refer to future time. These verbs, therefore, 
are properly used in the second form of the stib^ctive 
present. 

But in the instances which follow, future time i^ tiot re- 
ferred to; and therefore a different construction takes -place : 
"If thou Kvest virtuously, tfaoct art happy;** "Unless he 
means what he says, he is doubly fakhl^;"-^^If he aUows 
the excellence of virtue, he does not regard her precepts ;** 
<^ If thou beiievest with all thy heart, thou niayst," ^c. Acts 
viii. 37. These are properly used in the Jirst form of 'the 
subjunctive mood present tense. 

As there are two Ibrms of the subjunctive imperfect of the 
neuter verb 6e, and of passive verbs, a role which vriW direct 
you in the proper use (^ each, may be found usefttl The 
rule, which will be found generally correct, is, " When the 
sentence implies doubt, suppMitido, &c. and. the neuter verb 
£e, or the passive verb is used with a reference to pre- 
sent or future time, and is either followed, or preceded, by 
another verb in the in^erfeet of the .potential mood, the 
second form of the Imperfect must be used : as^ " If he were 
here, we should rejoice together;" " IF^e she pr<6sent, she 
would enjoy the scenes" " He nUgkt go, if he were disposed 
to.'* Bat when there is no reference to present or iWture 
time, and it is neither followed nor preceded by the potential 
imperfect, theirs/ form of tlie imperfect must be used; as, 
" If he tpc^ ill} he did not let his friends know it ; J^ he wck 
there, he did his duty ;" " Whether he was absent or present, 
is not known/* 

There are many sentences, introduced by conjunctions, 
in which neither contingency nor futurity is denoted : as, 
^^Thottgh he excels her in knowledge, she far exceeds him in 
virtue;" ^'Thoztgh he is poor, he is contented ;" and then the 
verbs are in the indicative mood : wete therefore, in the fol- 
lowing sentence, is erroneous. " Though he were divinely 
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inspired^ and spoke ^erefore as the oracles of God^ with 
supreme aothdrity ; thottgh he were endued with supernatural 
powers, and could, therefbre, have confirmed the truth of 
what he tiitered, by miracles : yet, in complhihce with the 
way in which human nature and reasonable creatures are 
usiially wrought upon^ he reasoned/* That our Saviour was 
divinely hDipii^, and endued with arupernatural powers, are 
pdslfions that are here taken for granted, as not admitting the 
least doubt ; therefore the indicative mood, ^ Though he was 
divinely inspired ; though he unit entiued with supernatural 
-powers ;" would have beeii belter. The second form of (he 
aubJHnctive imperfect of the neuter Verb 6e, is used in the 
like improper niannei-j in the following example, ^^ Though 
he were a son, yet learned he obedience, by Che things which 
he suffered.^* But, in a similar passage, the indicative, with 
great propriety, is employed to the same purpose: " Though 
he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor.'* 
' 2« Z/e«rand #^f, ann^ed to a* command preceding, ne- 
cessarily require the fbllowrng verb to be in the second form 
of the subjunctive present : as, "Love not^ sleep, lest thou 
cowe to poverty ;•* *^Jleprove not a scorner, ks( he hate 
th&e;** " Take heed that thou speak nqi to Jacob." 

If with but following it, when futurity is denbted, requires 
the second form of the subjunctive present : as, ** If he dlb but 
touch the hills, they shall smoke;'* "If he be but discreety 
he will succeed." But the first form ought to be used, on 
this occasion, when future tiine'^s not isignified : as, ^^Jf in 
this expression, he does bufjestf no ofiSence should be taken ;" 
" If she is but sincere, J am happy." The same distinctioh 
applies to the following forms of expression : '^ If he do sub- 
mit, it will be from neces^ty " ^ If thou do not reward this 
service, he will be discouraged;" **If thou e^r heartily for- 
give him, endeavour to forget the offence." 

S. In the following instatiees, the conjunction that, ex- 
pressed or Understood, seems to be improperly accompanied 
with the subjunctive mood. " So much she dreaded* his 
tyranny^ that the fate of her friend she dare not lament." 
" He reasoned so artfully that his friends would listen, and 
think [thai'] he ic^re not wrong." 

4. The same conjunction followed both by the first and 
second forms of the subjunctive present, in the same sen- 
tence, and in the same circumstances, seems to be a great 
impropriety ; as iff these insmnees. ^ If there be but one 
body of legislators, it is no better than a tyranny j if there 
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are only two, tb^re will want a osstii^ voice/' ^* If a man 
have a hundred sheep, and one of tbem 2> gone astray," &<^. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries m the compound tenses of 
the subjunctive mood, it seems proper, to make a "few observa?* 
tions. Somft writers express themselvca 'in the perfect tense 
as follows; "If thou httve determined, we must submit:" 
" Unless we hftve consented, the writing will be void :" but 
we believe that few authors of critical sagacity write in - this 
manner. The proper iarin seems ta be, ** If thou haai deter- 
mined ; unless: he has consented,'' &c. con^rmably to what 
we generally meet with in the Bible; ** I have surnamed/tbeej 
though thou hast not known roe/' haitik xlv-- 4, >^Wba.t 
is the hope of the hypocrite^ though he:k€UA gained,-' ^^ 
Jo6 xxvii. 8, See also ^c/s xxviii, 4. 

6. In tlie pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet 
with such expressions as these : '^ If thou^crd applied thyself 
diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the advanti^e; unJess 
thou shaU speiik the whde truth, we cannot determine |" <^ If 
tliou will undertake the business thtre is Ik tie doubt of suc- 
cess." Thi» mode of expressing the auxiliams, does not ap- 
pear to be warranted by the general pfactice of correct writers. 
They should be, hmist, shall, and vdk : and we find them 
used in this form, in tSe sacred Scriptures. 

" If tliou hndst known," &c. Ljike xix. 47. ** If thou kadit 
been here," &c. JqIih xi. 21. " If thou wiH thou canst make 
me clean." Matt, viii. 2. See sJso, 2 Sam. n. 2T. Matt xvii.4- 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect t«n«e in the 
subjunctive mood, is also very frequenily used without the 
pejsonal termination : as, " If thou lo^ed him truly, thou 
wouldst obey him ;" ^^ Though thou did conform, thou hast 
gained nothing by it." This, however, appears to be impro* 
per. Our present version of the Scriptures, which are agaia 
referred to, as a good grammatical authority in points of this 
nature, decides again»t it. ^^ If thou knewest the gift," &c. 
John iv. 10. " If thou c/tdSsf recerve it^why dost thou glory ?*' 
&c.'J Cor. iv. 7* See also Dfl/i. V. 22. 

8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the auxi- 
liaries of the potential mood, when applied to the subjunc- 
tive, retain the termination of the second person singular. 
We properly say, " If thoit may9i or canst go ;" " Though 
thou mightst live ;" " Unless thou couldit read 5" " If tfaoo 
wouldst learn 5," and not, " If thou maof^xcan go 5" &c. It 
is sufficient, on this point, to^dduce the authorities of Johnson 
and Lowthr ^< If ^amshm^ld^t go ;" J^nson. " If thou maysty 
mightst, or couldst love 5" Lowth. Some authors think, that 
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when ih^ expreases {he m^Ave or end, thesfd auxiliaries should 
not be varaed : as., ^ I advise thee, thai thou may beware ;'^ 
<^ He checked ihee^ ikat thou should not presume :" but there 
does not appear to be any ground for this exception. If the 
expres^on of '* condition^ doubt, contingency," &;c. does not 
prevent a change in the form of thes^ auxiliaries, why should 
they not vary, when a motive or end is expressed ? TTie 
translators of die Scriptures do not appear to have made the 
distinction contended for. ^^ Thou buildest the wall, that thou 
mayH be their king." Neh, vi, 6. " There is forgiveness 
with thee, thai thou tnayst be leared." Psalm cxxxv. 4. 

9* Some conjunctions have their corresponding conjunc- 
tions belonging Xt them, so thai, in the subsequent member of 
the sentence, the latter answers to the former : as^ 

1. THOuaH,.-:-YET NEvEATHELESs; gis, " Tkougk he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor.'' 

2. WHETHEB — OB : as, " Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot tell." 

3. EJTMER — OR.: as, " I will either send it> or bring it 
myself." 

4. NEITHER — ^NOBr : as, " Neither thou n&r I am able to 
compass it*" 

5. AS — ^As: expressing a comparison of equality : as, ^^ She 
is a« amiable a« her sister/' 

6. AS — -so : expressing a comparison of equality : " As the 
stars, 8o shall thy seed be." 

7. AS — so : expressing a comparison of quality : as, ^ As 
the one dieth, so dietb the other." 

8. so; — AS : with the verb expressing a comparison of qua- 
lity : as, " To see thy glory, sq as 1 have seen thee in 
the sanctuary." 

9. so— AS : with a negative and an adjective expressing a 
comparison of quantity : as^ " Poropey was not so great 
amana« C«sar." , . 

10. so — that: expressing a consequence : as, "He was 
so fatigued, that he could scarcely move.". 

The conjunctions or and «or ijpay often be used, with nearly 
equal propriety. "The king, whose character was not suffi- 
ciently vigorous nor decisive, assented to the measure." In 
this sentence, or would perhaps have been berter : but, in 
general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the former part 
of the sentence, and therefore gives more emphasis to the 
expression. 

lO. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly 
and in pairs. " The following are examples of this irapro- 
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priety. ^^ The relations are so uitcertam^ m that they reifake 
a great deal of exsmination :" it should be^ " that they re- 
quire," &c. " There was no man se sangutne, who did not 
apprehend some ill consequenees ;^' it oaght to be, *' So san^ 
gulne as not to apprehend/' &;c. ; or, ^ no man, bow. sangukie 
soever, who did not," &c. ^^ To trust in him, is no mo^ but 
to acknowledge his power.'' << This is no other but the gale 
of paradise." In both these instances, 611^ ^should be than. 
^^ We should sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; whe- 
ther they are such as we may reasonably expect from them 
what they propose," &c. It ought to be, " tJka we may rea- 
sonably," &c. " The duke had not behaved with that loyalty 
as he ought to have done;" ^^wiih which he ought." "In 
the order as they lie in his preface :" it should be, <' in order 
as they lie ;*' or, " in the order in which they He." 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginmng with 
the conjunctive from a verb. " J^Tere there no difierence, 
there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive, in two correspOBdent clauses of a 
sentence, is sometimes made use of 5 as, '* Had he done this, 
he had escaped t" ^' Had the limitations on the prerogative 
been, in his time, quite iixed and certain, his integrity had 
raRde him regard as sacred, the boundaries of the constitution.'' 
The sentence in the common form would have read thus : 
" If the limitations on the prerogative had been, &c. his. in- 
tegrity would have made him regard," &:c. 

The particle as, when it is connected with the pronoun 
«uc/{, has the force of a relative pronoun : as, ^' Let such as 
presume to advise others, look well to their own ccmduct;" 
wliich is equivalent to, " Let them who presume," &c. 

" Such sharp replies that cost him bis life:" "as cost 
him," &c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is now 
commonly painted ;" " such a scarecrow," &c. " I wish I 
could do that justice to his memory, to obli^ the painters," 
&c. : " do «iicA justice a« would pbUge,"' &:c. 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in. the following sentence. "It cannot be 
otherwise, in regard Jthat tlie French prosody differs from that 
of every other- language." 

The word except is far preferable to other than. " It ad- 
mitted of no effectual cure other than arafputation /' Excq^t 
is also to be preferred to all but, « They were happy all but 
the stranger." 

In the two followiDg phrases, the conjunction as is impro- 
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periy oiuitted ; 'f Which Aobody ptMumes, or is so sanguine 
to hope." ^' I must, however, be so just to own." 

Tise conjunction that is often properly omitted, and un- 
derstood : as, ^ I beg you would come to me ;" <^ See thou do 
it not V* instead of ",ihat you would," " that thou xlo." But 
in the following and many similar phrases this conjunction 
would beiniich better inserted : ^^ Yet it is reason the memory 
of their virtues remain to posterity." It .should, be, " yet it 
i»j$i8t that the memQvyy[-^c, . 

Now correct iand pe^rse the.lbUoiying. 

EXERCISES IN. FALSE SYNTAX. 
If he a€<|aires riches, tkty will corrupt his miod, and be 

useless to others. . .^ ,. > . . 

Though be^i^«s aqq yet moie earn^tly, I shall not comply, 
unless he advances more forcible reasons. 

I shall walk in the fields to-day, unless it raius. 

As the govejrness was present, the children beliaved pro- 
perly. , . 

She disapproves the measure, because it were very impro- 
per.. 

Though he be high, he hath respect to the lowly. 

Though he w«re her friend, he did. not attempt to justify 
her conduct. 

Whether he improve or not, I cannot determine. 

Though the fact be extraordinary, it certainly did happen. 

Remember what thou wert, and be humble. 

O ! that his heart was tender, ar^d susceptible of the woes 
of others. 

Shall then this verse to future age pretend, 

Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ? > 

1. Unless he learns faster, he will be no scholar. 

Though he falls he shall not be utterly cast down. 

On condition that he comes, I will consent to stay. 

However tliat affair terminates, my conduct will be unim« 
peaehable. 

If virtue rewards us not so soon as we desire, the payment 
will be made with interest. 

Till repentance composes his akiad he will be a stranger to 
peace. 

Whether hexonless^ ot liotytlte truth wiil certainly be disl- 
covered* 
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If thou censurest aticbaritaMy; thou wilt be entitled to no 
favour. 

Though, at times, the ascent of the temple of vh-toe, ap- 
pears steep and eraggy, be not discouraged. Persevere until 
thou gainest the summit : there, all is order, beauty^ and plea- 
sure. - ^ 

If Charlotte desire to gain esteem and love, she does not 
employ the proper means. 

Unless the accountant deceive me, Qiy estltte is considera- 
bly improved. 

Though self-government produce sofiie ui^asiness, it is 
light, when compared with the pain of vicious indulgence* 

Whether he thmk as bespeaks, time will discover. 

If thou censure uncharitably, thou deservest no (avour. 

Though virtue appear severe, she is truly amiable. 

Though success be very doubtful, it is propei^hat he endea- 
vours to succeed. 

The examples u>hickfoUoiOj are suited to the notes and obser" 

vatio^s under Rvhm IV. , 

2. Despise not any condition, lest it happens to be your 
own. 

Let hifn that is sanguine, take heed lest he miscarries. 

Take care that thou breakest not any of the established 
rules. 

If he does but intimate his desire, it will be sufficient to pro- 
duce obedience. 

At the time of his return, if he is but expert in the business, 
he will find employment. 

If he do but speak to display his abiHties, he is unworthy 
of attention. 

If he be but in health, I am content. 

If he does promise, he will certainly perform. 

Though he do praise her, it is only for her beauty. 

If thou dost not forgive, perhaps thou wilt not be forgiven. 

If thou do sincerely believe the truths of religion, act accor- 
dingly. 

3. Hi^ conTuSPd bthdviour itiade it reasonable to suppose 
that he were guilty. 

He is so conscious of deserving the rebuke, that he dare not 
make any reply. 

His apology was so plausible, that ttiany befriended hlroi 

ftnd thought he were innocent* 



f 
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4. If one tnan prefer a life of indastry, it is becaas^ he has 
an idf a of comfort in wealth 5 if another prefers a life of gayety, 
it is from a like idea concerning pleasure. 

No one engages in that business, unless he aim at reputa* 
tlon, or hopes for some singular advantage. 

Though the design be laudable, and is favourable to QUr 
hiteresf, it will involve much anxiety and labour. 

5; If thou have promised, be faithful to thy engagement. 
Though he have proved his right to submission, he is too 
generous to exact it. 
Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. 

6. If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou \<trouldst not be the 
happier for it. 

Unless thou shall see the propriety of the measure, we shall 
pot desire thy support. 

Though thou will not acknowledge, thou canst not deny 
Oie fact* 

7* If thou gave liberally, thou wilt receive a liberal reward. 

Though thou did injure him, he harbours lio reseritment. 

It would be well, if the report was only the misrepresenta- 
tion of her enemies. 

Was he evei* so great and opulent, this conduct would de- 
base him. 

Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like jf!at- 
tery. 

Though I was perfect, yet would I not presume. 

8. If thou may share in his labours, be thankful, and do it 
cheerfully. 

Unless thou can fairly support the cause, give it up hon6ur- 
ably. 

Though thoti might have foreseen the danger, thou couldst 
not have avoided it. 

If thou could -convince him, he would not act accordingly. 

If thou would improve in knowledge, be diligent. 

Unless thou should make a timely retreat, the danger will 
be unavoidable. 

1 have laboured and %earied myself, that thou may be at 
ease. 

He enlarged on those dangers, that thou should avoid them. 

9- Neither the cold or the fervid, but characters uniformly 
V^arm* are formed for friendship. 

21 
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They are both praise-worthy, ainJ one is equally deserving: 
as the other. 

H(* is not as diligent and learned as his brothep« 

I will present it to him myself, or direct it to be given to 
him. 

Neither despise or oppose what you do not understand. 

The house is not as commodious as we expected it would 
be. 

I must, however, be so candid to own I have b^n mistaken. 

There was something so amiable, and yet so piercing in hh 
look, as affected me at once with love and terror. 



-<^ I gain'd a son ; 



And such a son, as all men hail'd me happy. '^ 

The dog in the manger would not eat the hay himself, nor 
suffer the ox to eat it. 

As far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 

We should faithfully perform the trust committed to us, er 
ingenuously relinquish the charge. 

He is not as eminent, and as much esteemed, as he thinks 
himself to be. 

The work is a dull performance ; and is neither capable of 
pleasing the understanding, or the imagination. 

There is no condition so secure, as cannot admit of change. 

This is an event, which nobody presumes upon, or is so 
sanguine to hope for. 

We are generally pleased with any little accomplishments 
of body or mind. 

10. Be ready to succour sock persons wh& need your assis* 
tance. 

The matter was soon proposed, but he privately withdrew 
to consider it. 

He has too much sense and prudence than to become a 
dupe to such artifices. 

It is not sufficient that our conduct, as far as it respects 
others, appears to be unexceptionable. 

The resolution was not the less fixed, that the secret was 
^et communicated to very few. 

He opposed the most remarkable corruptions of the church 
of Rome, so as that his doctrines ^rere embraced by great 
numbers. 

He gained nothing further by his speech, but only to be 
commended for his eloquence. 
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He has tJttle iftore of the schokr besides the name. 

He has little more of the scholar than (he name. 

They had no sooner risen, but they applied themselves to 
their studies. 

From no other instrtation^ besides the admirable one of ju- 
ries, could so great a benefit be expected. 

Those savage people seemed to have no other element bat 
war. ^ V, 

Such men that act treacherously ought to be avoided. 

Germany ran the same risk which 'Italy had done. 

No errors are so trivial, but they deserve to be corrected. 



SECTION XXI. 



RULE V. 

AH the parta of a sentence shouM correspond to each other : 
a regular and dependent construction^ throuffhmit, should be 
carefully preserved. The fallowing sentence b therefore in- 
accurate: '^ He was more belftved, but not so much admired 
as Cinthio." It should be, " He was more beloved than Cin- 
tfaio, but not so much admired." 

The first example under this rule, presents a most irregular 
eonstmetion, namely, " He was more beloved as Cinthio." 
The words wiore, and so much, are very improperly stated as 
having the same r«gim**n. In. correcting such sentences, it is 
Bot necessarv to supply the latter ellipsis of the corrected sen- 
tence by saying, '^ iHit not so miieh admired as Cinthio was f* 
because the ellip^s cannot lead to any discordant or improper 
eoBstructton, and the supply would often be harsh or inele- 
gant. 

As this rule comprehends ail the preceding rules, it may, at 
ifae first view, appear to be too general to be useful. But by 
ranging under it a number of sentences peculiarly constructed, 
we shall perceive, that it is calculated to ascertain the true 
grammatical construction of many modes of expression, which 
none erf the particular rules can aufficietttly explain. 

<^ This dedication may serve for almost any book, that has, 
is, or shall be published." It ought to be, '^ that has been, 
or that shall be published^" '< He was guided by interests al- 



* 
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ways difilprent, aomettoies ccuni^ry td^ tk)&« of tke edmma- 
nity ;•' " different from ;" or, ^* alwuys differeat from those 
of the community, and spmetime? contrary to tbenn.**' " WiM 
it be urg^d that these books are as old, or even older t4iaa 
tradition ?" The words, " as old," and " older," caonol 
have a common regimen ; it should be^^ as old as tr^itioo, or 
even old^r/' '^ It requires few talents to which most meaare 
Dot born, or at least may not acquire ;" ^' or which, at least^ 
they may not acquire*" *' The coart of chanct-ry frequently 
mitigates and breaks the ^eeth of the <^ommon law." In this 
construction, the first verb is said, ^< to mitigate the teeth of 
the common law," which is an evident solecism. " Mitigates 
the common law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have been 
grammaticaL 

" They presently grow into good humour, and good lan- 
guage towards the crown;" ^* grow into good language," is 
very improper. " There is never wanring a set of evil instru- 
ments, who either out of mad aeal, private hatred, or filthy 
lucre, are always ready," &c. We say properly, " A man 
acts out of mad zeal," or, ^* out of private hatred;" but we 
cannot say, if we would speak English, ^ ht* arts out of filthy 
lucre." *' To double her kindness and caressen of me :" the 
word ^< kindness" requires to be ffillowed by either to. or /or, 
and cannot be consirued with the preposition of, ^ Never 
was man so teased, or su^ered half the uneasiness, as I have 
done this evening;" the first and third clauses, viz. ^ Never 
was man so teased, as 1 have done this evening," cannot be 
joined without an impropriety : and to connect the second and 
third, the word thcU must be sub9titut«*d for as ; ^'- Or suilered 
half the uneasiness that 1 have;" or else, ^^ half so much way 
easiness as I hasm sufiered." 

The first part of the following sentence abmmds with ad- 
verbs, and those such as are hazily consistent with oae ano- 
ther: ^^ How much soever the reformation of this degenerate 
« age is abnost utt&rly to be despaired of, we may 3^ have a 
.more comfortable prospect of future times." The sentence 
would he more correct in the foUowing form : ^^ TkmigA the 
rafbrmatiofk of this degenerate age is necttfy to be despaired 
of,"&c. 

^^ Oh ! shut not up my saul with the sinners, nor my life 
with the blood-thirsty ; in whose hand is wickedness, and 
thejx right hand is full ai ^fts." As the passage, iittrodiieed 
by the copulative conjunction and^ was not intended as a con- 
tinuation of the principal and independent part of the sentence) 
hot of the dependent part^ the r^ative f9^e should hctve been 
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used instead of the possessive their ; vtz« <^ and whose rigfal^ 
hand IS full of gifts." 

The following sentences, which give the passive verb the 
regimen of an active verb, are very irregular, and by no means 
to be imitated. *^ The bishops and abbots were allowed their 
seats in the house of lords." " Thrasea was forbidden the 
presence of the emperor." ^f He was shown that very story 
in one of his own books." These sentences shook! have 
been; ^' The bishops and abbots were allowed to have for to 
take) their seats in the house of lords ;"- or, " Seats in the nouse 
of lords were allowed to the bishops and abbots:" '< Thrasea 
was forbidden to approach the presence of the emperor:" or, 
"The presence of the emperor was forbidden to Thrasea:" 
" That very story was shown to him in one of his own books." 

** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hmw en- 
tered into the heart of man, the thinisis which God hatli pre- 
pared for them that love him." There seems -to be an im- 
propriety in this sentence, in which the same noun serves in 
a double capacity, performing at the same time the offices 
both of the nominative and objective cases. " Neither haih 
it entered into the heart of man to conceive the things/' &c. 
would have been regular. 

•* We have the power of retaining, altering, and compound- 
ing those images which we have once received, into all the 
varieties of picture and vision." It is very proper to say, 
^^^Itering and compounding those images which we have 
once received, into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" 
but we can with no propriety say, <^ retaining them into all 
the variety ;" and yet according to the manner in which the 
words are ranged, this construction is unavoidable : for, " re- 
taining, altering, and compounding," are participles, each of 
which equally refers to and governs the subsequent noun, 
iho%e images ; and that noun agam is necessarily connected 
with the following preposition, into. The construction might 
easily have been recti^ed, by disjoining the psgrticipie retain'' 
ing from the other two participles, in this way : " We have 
the power of retaining those images which we have once re- 
ceived, and of altering and compounding them into all the 
varieties of picture and vision/' or, perhaps better thus: 
<^ We have the power of retaining, altering, and compound- 
ing those images which we have once received, and of form* 
ing th«Bi into all the varieties of picture and vision." 

Zi2 
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Now correct and parse the following 

EXERCISES IN FALSE SYNTAX- 

Sev^al alterations and additions havei been made to the 

work. 

The ^t proposal was essentially different, and inferior to 
tibe second. 

fie is more bold and active, but not so wise and etudiqus as 
his companion* 

Thou bearest the sound of the wind, but thou cans€ not 
tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. 

Neither has he, nor any otlier persons, suspected so mqch 
dlssiniolation. 

The court of France or England, was to be the umpire. 

in the reign of Henry 11. all foretpi commodities were 
plenty in England. 

There is no talent so useful towards success in business, or 
which puts men more out of the reach of accidents, than that 
quality generally possessed by persons of cool temper, and is 
in common language called discretion. 

The first project was to shorten discourse, by cutting poly- 
syllables into one. 

I shall do all I can to persuade others to take the same 
roeasuies for their cure which 1 have. 

The greatest masters of critical learning differ among one 
another. 

Micaiab said, ^< If thou certainly return in peace, then hath 
not the Lord spoken by me." 

I do not suppose, that we Britons want a genius, more than 
the rest of our neighbours. 

The deaf man, whose ears xvere opened, and hia toiigue 
loosened, doubtless glorified the great physician. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, ai«, at any season of the 
year, pleasant to look upon ; but never so snuch as^ io the 
opening of the spring. 

The multilude rebuked them, because they should hold 
their peace. 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, nay, ofinany, 
might and probably w«re good. 

It is an unanswerable argument of ^ very I'efiAed age, the 
wonderful civilities that have passed between the nation ef 
authors and that of readers. 

It was an unsuccessful undertakings which, although it has 
failed; is no objection at all to an enterprise so well concerted. 
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The reward is his due, and It has already^ or will hereafter, 
be given to him. 

6 J intercourse with wise and experienced persons, who 
Itnow the world, we may improve and rub off the rust of 
a private and retired education. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable, thao 
knowledge. ' 

No person was ever so perplexed, or sustained the mortifi- 
cations, as he has done to day. 

The Romans gave, not only the freedom of the city, but 
capacity for employments, to several \owns, in Gaul, Spain 
and Germany. 

Such writers have no other standard on which to iqvm 
themselves, except what chances to be fashionable and p9*- 
pular. 

Whatever we do secretly, shall be displayed and heard io 
the clearest light. 

To the happiness of possessing a person of such uncom- 
mon merit, Boethius soon had the satisfaction of obtaining 
(he highest honour his country could b^tew. 
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Punctuation is the art of dividing a f»ntten composition 
into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or stops for 
the purpose of marking the different pauses irhich the sense, 
and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause; the Semicolon, 
a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, double that of 
the semicolon ; and the Period, double that of the colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause cannot be 
defined ; for it varies with the time of the ^fhole. The same 
composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower time ; 
but the proportion between the pauses should be erer inra- 
riable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper application 
of the points, we must distinguish between an imperfect 
phrase, a simple sentence^ and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a proposition or sentence: as, ^^ Therefore; in 
haste ; studious of praise." . 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite verb, 
expressed or implied : as, "Temperance preserves health." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it consists of 
two or more simple sentences connected together; as, ^^ Good 
nature mends and beautifies all objects ;" " Virtue refines the 
affections, but vice debases them." 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of thetn, 
maybe accompanied with several adjuncts: ais, the object, 
the end, the circumstance of time, place, manner, and the 
like : and the subject or verb may be either immediately con- 
nected with them, or mediately ; that is, by being connected 
with something which is connected with some other, and so 
on : as, " The mind, unoccupied with useful knowledge, be- 
comes a magazine of trifles and follies." 

Members of sentences, may be divided into simple and com- 
pound members. 
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OF THE COMMA. 

'■■' 

The Comma asually separates those parts of a sentence, 
which, though very closely connected in sense and construe^ 
(ion, require a pause between them. 

RULE I. 

With respect to a simple sentence, the several words of 
which it consists have so near a relation to eac;h other, that, ia 
general, no points are requisite, except a full stop at the ^d 
of it ; as, " The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.'^ 
^' Every part of matter swarms with Uvinj; creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a Jongr one, and the 
nominative case is accompanied with Inseparable adjunctSi 
may admit of a pause Immediately before the verb : as, " The 
good taste of the present aee, has not allowed us to oeg^lecC 
the cultivation of the English language.'' " To be totally 
indilfefent to praise or censure, is a real defect in character." 

RULE n. 

When the connexion of different parts of a simple sentence, 
is interrupted by an imperfect phrase,, a comma is usually in- 
troduced before the beginninf^ and at the end of this phrase : 
as, ^' I remember, with gratitude, his goodness to nae ;" '' His 
wprk is, in many respects^ very imperfect. It is, therefore, 
not much approved." But when these interruptions are slight 
and unimportant, the comma is better omitted : as, '^ Flattery 
is certainly pernicious:" '^ Th?re is mrehf a. pleasure in 
beneficence." 

In the generality of compound seiH^o^ses, there is frequent 
occfision for commas. This will api^ear from the following 
rules ; some of whi<;h apply to siisple, as well as to compouoi 
sQQleac^s. 

RULE III. 

When two or more nouns occur in the same construction^ 
th^y are parted by 4 comma : as, ^^ Reasoo, virtue, answer 
one greai aim :" << The hosbaod; wife and cbilihr^? sufibred 
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extremely :"• " They took away their furniture, clothes, and 
stock in trade :" " He is altprnateiy supported by his father, 
his uncle, and his elder brother." 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a conjunct ion : as, *^ Vir- 
tue and vice form a strong contrast to each other :" *' Liber- 
tines call religrion bigotry or superstition :" " There is a na- 
tural difference between merit and demerit, virtue and vice, 
Visdom and folly." Bui if the parts connected are m>t short, 
a comma may be inserted, though the roDJunction is express- 
ed : as, '^ Romances may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, 
or dangerous mcentives to evil ;" " intemperance destroys the 
strength of our bodies, and the vigour of our minds." 

RULE IV. 

Two or more adjectives belonging to the same substantive, 
are likewise -separHted by commas : as, *' Plain, honest truth, 
wants no artificial covering ;" ** David was a brave, wbe, and 
pious man ;" " A woman, gentle, sensible, Veil-educated, and 
religious ;" " The most innocent pleasures are the sweetest, 
the most rational, the most afiecting, and the most lasting." 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a conjunc- 
tion, are not separated by a <;pmma : as, " True worth is 
modest and retired ;" " Trolh.is fair and artless, simple and 
sincere, uniform and consistent." " We must be wise or 
foolish ; there is no medium." 

RULE V. 

Two or more verbs, having the same nominative case, and 
immediately following one another, are also separated by 
commas : as, " Virtue supports in adversity, moderates in 
prosperity :'' " In a letter, we may advise, exhort, comfort^ 
request, and discuss.'* 

T?^o verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are an 
exception to the above rule : as, " The study of natural history 
expands «»rf elevates the mind ;" " Whether we eat or drink, 
labour or sleep, we should be moderate." 

Two or more partieiples are subject to a similar rule, and 
exception: as, "A man, fearing^ serving, and loving, his 
Creator ;" " He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and res- 

* As a considerahle pause ia pronunciation is necessary between 
Che last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it. 
But as no pause is allowable between the last adjective and the noun, 
binder Rule IV. the commais there properly omiited.-^8ee Wolker^a Eh" 
mtTUttof EheuHon, 
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pected ;" '^ By b^ng admired and flattered^ we ore often cor- 
rupted." 

RULE VI. 

Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding one another^ 
must be separated hy commas : as, ^' We are fearfully, wonder- 
fully framed ;" " Success generally depends on acting pru- 
dently, steadily, and vigorously, in what we undertake." 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjanetion, they are 
sot parted by the comma : as^ '' Some men sin deliberately 
and presumptuously ;" ^' There is no middle state ; we must 
live virtuously or viciously." 

RULE VII. 
When participles are followed by something that depends 
on them, they are generally separated from the rest of the sen- 
tence by a comma: as, " The king, approving the plan ^ put 
it in execution ;" ** His talent8,/brmerfybr great enterprises^ 
could not fail of rendering him conspicuous;" << All mankind 
compose one family, assembled under the eye of one common 
Father. '^ 

RUJLE VIIL 

When a conjunction is divided by a phrase oit sentence, 
from the verb to which it belongs, such inter vening phrase has 
usually a comma at each extremity : as, ^* They set out early. 
emd, before the close of the day, arrived at the destined place. 
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RULE IX. 
Expressions in a direct address, are separated from the rest 
of the sentence by commas : as, " My son^ give me thy heart 5'* 
*^ I am obliged to you, my friends^ for your many favours.^' 

RULE X. 

The ease or nominative absolute, and the infinitive mood ab^ 
solute, are separated by commas from the body of the sentence: 
as, " His father dying, he succeeded to the testate ;'* *^ At 
length, their ministry performed, and race well run, they lefl 
the world in peace 5" " To confess the truth, I was much tn 
/auh." 

RULE XL 

Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to other nouns 
in the same ease, by way of expUcatioo or illustration, when 
accompanied with adjaocts^ are set off by commas: as, 
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^^ Paul, the apeftle of the Gentiles, was etniitenf for bis zeai 
and knowledge;" " The butterfly , child of the summer, flutters 
in the son." 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, 
tbcy arc not divided : as, " Paul the apostle 5" ^< The empe- 
ror AntoniBus wrote an excellent book/' 

RULE XII. 

Simple roembers of sentences connected by comparatives, 
are, for the most part, distinguished by a comma : as, '^ As 
the hart panfeth after the water brooks, so doth my soul pant 
after thee ;'' " Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a 
stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, " How much 6e«er 
is it to get wisdom them gold!" ^^ Mafikind act oftener from 
caprice I Aon reason." 

RULE XlfL 
When words are placed in opposition to each other, or with 
some marked variety, they require to be distinguished b\' 
a comma : as, 

" Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull 5 
" Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full.'* 

'^ Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, 
.not only in union loith, but in opposition /o, the views and 
conduct of one another." *- 

Sometimes, when the word with which tl»e last preposition 
agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma before it : as, 
*< Many states were in alliance toith, and onder the protection 
of Rome." 

The same rule and restriction must be applied, when two 
or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as, '^ He was 
composed, both under the threalening, and at the approach, 
ofsL cruel and lingering death ;** " He was not only the king, 
but the father 0/ his- people." 

RULE XIV. 
A remarkable expression, or a short observation, somewhat 
in manner of a quotation, may be properly marked with « 
comma: as, " It hurts a man'S pride to^ay, I do not know 5" 
■^^ Plutarch ealU lying, the vice of slaves^" 
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RULE XV. 

Relative pronouns ate connective words, and generally ad- 
mit a comma before them : as, ^^ He preaches sublimely, who 
lives a sober, righteous, and pious life ;'' *< There is no charm 
in the female sex, which can supply the place of virtue;" 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected 
by a relative, restraining the general notion of the antecedent 
to a particular sense, the comma should be omitted: as, 
^^ Self-denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make ;'' ^ A 
man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most 
innocent words that CNk be put together.'* In the latter ex- 
ample, the assertion is not of ^^ a man in general," but of 
<^a man who is Kit a detracting, spirit;'' and therefore they 
shot^d not be separated 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
relative is not expressed, but understood : as, '^-It was from 
piety, warm and unaffected, that his morals derived strength." 
^< This sentiment, habitual and strong, influenced his whole 
conduct." In both of these examples, the relative and the 
verb which waa^ are understood. 

RULE XVI. 

A simple member of a sentence, cogitained within another, 
or following another, must be distinguished by the comma : 
as, '^ to improve time, whilst we are blessed with health, w^ill 
smooth the bed of sickness;" " Very often, while we are 
complaming of the vanity, and the evils of human life, we 
make that vanity, and we increase those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are very 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary: as, <^ Revela- 
tion tells us how we may attain happiness.^ 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its governing 
verb, with several words between them, those words should 
generally have a comma at the end o( them : as, ^' It ill be- 
comes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one an- 
other." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common de- 
pendence, and succeeding one another, are also divided by 
commas : as, '^ To relieve the indigent, to comfort the afflicted, 
to protect the innocent^ to reward the deserving, are humane 
and noble employments.'* 

RULE XVIT. 
When the verb l^ieis followed by a userbin the infinitive 

2A 
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which, by transposition, might be made the nominative case 
to ity the former is generally separated from the latter verb, 
by a comma ; as, ^^ The most obvious remody is, to withdraw 
from all associations with bad men.'' <' The $r$t and most 
obvious remedy ugainst the infection^ i% to withdraw from 
all association wiUi bad men." 

RULE XVIII. 
When adjuncts or circumstances are of hnportanee, and 
often when the natural order of them is inverted, they may 
be set off by commas : as, ^' Virtue must be formed and sup- 
ported, not by unfrequent acts, but by daily and repeated 
exertions/' "Vices, like shadows, towards the evening of 
life, grow great and monstrous.'* " Our interests are inter- 
woven by threads innumerable;" "By threads innumerable, 
our inter^ts are interwoven." 

RULE XIX. 
Where a verb is understood, a comma may often be pro' 
perly introduced. This is a general rule, which, besides 
comprising some of the preceding rules, will a^^ly to many 
cases not determined by any of them : as, " From law arises 
security ; from security, curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." 
In this example, the verb ^^ Arises" is understood before 
^^curiosily" and "knowledge;" at which words a consider- 
able pauae is necessary. 

RULE XX. 

The -words, nay^ ao, hence^ agamy £r9ty 8€€&ndiyj for" 
merfyy nowy ia»tlyy once morey above ally on ihe contrary y in 
the next place^ in shorty and all other words and phrases of 
the same kind, must generally be separated frttm the context 
by a comma : «s, " Remember thy best and first friend ; for- 
merly^ the suppopfeer of thy infancy, and the guide of thy 
childhood ; ?iov, the guardian of thy yomh^ and the hope of 
thy coming yeaas" " He feared want, heneey he ovef*valiied 
riches." "This conduct may heal the difference, nttyy it 
may constantlv prevent any in future." ^^ Finattyy I shall 
only repeat w W has been often justly said." " If the spring 
put forth no blossoms, in summer there will be no beauty, and 
In autumn no fruit ; «o, if youth be trifled away without im-? 
provement, riper years may be contemptible, and old age 
miserable." 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great regard 
must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the proportion 
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which they bear to one another. An attention to the sense of 
any passage, and to the clear, easy communication of it, will^ 
it is presumed, with the aid of the preceding rules, enable 
you to adjust the proper pauses, and the places for inserting 
the commas. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sentence 
into two or more parts, not so closely connected as those 
which are separated by a comma, nor yet so little dependent 
on each other, as those which are distinguished by a colon. 

The Semicolon is sometimies .used, when the preceding 
member of a sentence does <not of itself give a complete sense, 
but depends on the following clause : and sometimes when the 
sense of that member would be complete without the con- 
cluding one : as in the following instances : ^^ As the desire of 
approbation, when it works according to reason, improves 
the amiable part of our species in every thing that is lauda- 
ble^ so nothing is more destructive to them, when it is go- 
verned by vanity and folly." 
' <^ Experience teaches OS, that an entire retreat from worldly 
afiatrs, is not what religion requires ; nor does it even enjoin 
a long retreat from them.'* 

^* Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the hot-; 
tom." 

<< Philosophers assert, that nature is unlimited in her ope- 
rations^ that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that 
knowledge will always be progressive; and that all future 
generations will continue to make discoveries, of which we 
have not the least idea." 



^^ But all subsists by elemental strife ; fv 
^< And passions are the elements of life.'' 



CHAPTER III- 

OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts^ less connected than those which are separate3 by a 
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semicolon ; but not so Independent as separate, distinct sen- 
tences. 

The colon may be properly applied in the three following 
cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself^ 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or farther illustra- 
tion of the subject : as^ ^ Nature felt her inability to extricate 
herself from the consequences of guilt : the Gospel reTeals the 
plan of Divine interposition and aid." ^ Nature confesseih 
some atonement to be necessary : the gospel dbcovers that 
the necessary atonement is made/' 

^' Great works are performed, not by strength, but perse- 
verance : yonder palace was rabed by single stones ^ yet you 
see its height and spaciousness." 

'^ In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
'' But all mankind's concern is charity ; 
^' All must be false that thwart this one great end 3 
'^ And, all of God, that bless mankind or mend." 

2. When a semicolon, or more than one, have preceded, 
and a still greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the 
connecting or concluding sentiment : as, ^^ As we perceive the 
shadow to have moved along the dial, but did not perceive 
it moving ; >nd it appears that the grass has grown, though 
nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances we make. in know- 
ledge, as (hey consist of such insensible steps, are only per- 
ceivable by the distance." 

"A Divine Legislator, uttering his voice from heaven; an 
alniighty governor, stretching forth his arm to pupish or re- 
ward ; informing us of perpetual rest prepared hereaftei' for 
the righteous, and of indignation and wrath awaiting tn^wick- 
ed : these are the considerations, which overawe the world, 
which support integrity, and check guih." 

3. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a quo- 
tation, or a speech, ift introduced : as, ^' The Scriptures give 
us an amiable representation of the Deity, in these words : 
* God is love.' " "He was often heard to say : * I have done 
with the world, and I am willing to leave it.' " 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is sometimes 
determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or not ex- 
pressed : as, « Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of per- 
fect happiness : for there is no such thing in the world," 
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" Where grows ? — where grows it not? If vain our toil, 

^^ We ought to blame the culture, not the spil : 

" Fix*d to no spot is happiness sincere ; 

" Tis no where to be found, or evVy where.*' 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and independent, and not 
connected in construction with the following sentence, it is 
marked with a Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in their 
sense and construction : as, ^< Fear God. Honour the King. 
Have charity towards all men." Others are independent only 
in their grammatical construction : as, '^ The Supreme Being 
changes not, either in his desire to promote our happiness, or 
in the plan of his administration. One light always shines 
upon us from jj^e. One clear and direct path is always 
pointed out to man." 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two sen- 
tences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copulative 
conjunction. For the quality of the point does not always 
depend on the connective particle, but on the sense and struc- 
ture of sentences : as, '' Recreations, though they may be of 
an innocent kind, require steady government to keep them 
within a due and limited province. But such as are of an ir* 
regular and vicious nature, are not to be governed, but to be 
banished irom every well-regulated mind." 

<^ He who lifts himself up to the observation and notice of 
the world, is, of all men, the least likely to avoid censure. 
For h&draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will narrow- 
ly inspect him in every part. 

3J|be period should be used after every abbreviated word : 
as, « JW. S. P. S. N. B, A. D. O. S. N. S." &c. 
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' CHAPTER V. 

t 

OF THE DASH, NOTES OF INTERROGATION AND 
EXCLAMATION, AND THE PARENTHESIS. 

SSCTION t. 

Of the Doih. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and ior 
coherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, where 
the sentence breaks off abruptly; where a significant pause 
is required ; or where there is no unexpected turn In the sen-. 
timeQt : as, ^< If thou art he, so much respected once — but, 
oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !" '^ If acting conformably to 
the will of our Creator^^ — if promoting the welfare of mankind 
around us; — if securing our own happiness >--are objects of 
the highest moment ; — then we are loitdly*t:atled upon to cul- 
tivate and extend the great interests of religion and virtue." A 
dash following a stop, denotes that the pause is to be greater 
than if the stop were alone ; and when used by itself, require 
a pause of such length as the sense alone can determine. 

" Her^ lies the great— ^^ — False marble, where ? 
^< Nothing but sordid dust Ues here*" 

" Whatever is, is right. — This world, 'tis tru^ 
" Was. made for C^ssmt— but for Titus too." 

Resides the points whicl^ mark tbe pauses in discourse, 
there are characters, which denote a different modulation oT 
yqicg, in cqw^pondeiice to the sense. These are,. 

The point of Interrogation, ? 
The point of Exclamation, ! 

The Parenthesis, () 

SsCTIQif 2. 

Of the Interrogatory point > 
A n9te of Interrogation is used at the eqd of an interrofa- 
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tive sentence } that is, when a cpiestion is asked : as, ^' Who 
will accompany nie?" " Shall we 8lwa3rs be friends ?'* 

Questions which a person asks himself in contemplation^ 
onght to be' terminated by points oi interrogation : as, ^ Who 
adorned the heav«*ns with such exquisite beauty ?" ^' At 
whose 6ommand do the planets perform their constant revo- 
lutions?" 

^ To whom Qan riches give repute and trust, 
" Cbntent or pleasure, but the good and just?*' 

A point of intefrbgation is improper after sentences which 
are not questions, but only expressions of admiration, or of 
some other emotion. 

<' How many instances have we of chastity and excellence 
in the fair sex!" 

<^ With what prudence does the son of Sirach advise us, hi 
the choice of our companions !'' 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, tn cases 
where it is only said a question has been asked, and where the 
words are not used as a question. ^' The Cyprians asked me 
why I wept." To give this sentence the interrogative form, 
it should be expressed tbus,^^ The Cyprians said to me, < Why 
dost thou weep ?' " • 

SsGTiON 3. ! , .- 

« 

Of the Exclamatory point. 

The note of Exclamatimi b applied to expressions of sud- 
den emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to invocations 
er addresses : as, *^ My friend ! this conduct amazes me !" 
<< Bless the Lord, O tny^ soul ! and forget not all his benefits !" 

<< Oh ! had we both our hamble state maintain'xi, 
'* And safe in peace and poverty remained !" 

** Heav me, O Lord I for thy loving kindness is gfreat !" 

It is difficult in some cases, to distinguish between an inter- 
aogetive and excla>matory sentence: but a sentence, in whic^ 
any wonder or adimration is expressed, and no answer either 
expected or implied, may be always properly terminated by a 
note of exclamation : as, ^^ How nmeh^ vaaity ia the puvsuics 
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of men I" ^^ Who can snffieiently express the ^odness of our 
Creator f " " What is more amiable than virtue !*' 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indeterminate 
as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent in that re- 
spect to a semicoion, a colon, or a period, as the sense may 
require. They maric an elevation of the voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclamation, 
appears from the following examples, in whiirh the mes^ning 
is signified and discriminated solely by the points. 

" What condescension !" 
" What condescension ?" 

*• How great was the sacrifice P^ 
" How great was the sacrifice?'^ 

Section 4. 

Of the Pcwenthesis. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary infor- 
mation, or useful remark, introduced into the body of a sen- 
tence obliquely, and which may be omitted without injuring 
the grammatical construction 5 as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
^^ Virtue alone is happiness below. 

^< And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
"(What can exalt his bounty liiore?) for thee. 

" To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or five 
letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion." " Know 
ye not, brethren, (for 1 speak to them that know the law,) 
how that the law hath dominion over a man as long as he 
liveth?'' 

If the Incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides with 
the rest of the sentence, it is' not proper to use the parentheti- 
cal characters. The following instances are therefore proper 
uses of the parenthesis. "Speak you (who saw) his wonders 
in the deep.- ' " Every plafhet (as the Creator has made 
nothing in vain) is most probably inhabited." " He found 
them asleep again ; (for their eyes were heavy ;) neither 
knew they what to answer him.'' 

The parenthesis generally marks a moderate depression i^F 
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the voice, and may be accompaDied with ^very pomt which 
the sense would require, if the parenthetical characters were 
omitted. It ought to terminate with the same kind of stop 
which the member has, that precedes it; and to contain lliat 
stop within the parenthetical marks. We must, however, 
except cases of interrogation and exclamation : as, '^ While 
they wish to please, (and why should they not wish it ?) they 
disdain dishonourable means.'' '^ It was represented by an 
anaio|y, (Oh, how inadequate !) which was borrowed from 
the religion of paganism." 



CHAPTER VJ. 

OF THE APOSTROPHE, CARET, &c. 

There are other characters, which are frequently made use 
of in composition, and which may be explained in this place, 
viz. 

An apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or 
shorten a word : as, " ^tis for U is ; /Ao' for though ; e^en for 
even ; judged forjudgedJ^ Its chief use is to show the geni- 
tive case of nouns : as, ^' A man's property; a woman's orna- 
ment." 

A Caret marked thus is placed where some word or 

letter happens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted 
over the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, when 
placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long syllable : as, 
« Euphr&tes." 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in connecting cotn- 
pound words : as, '< Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-existence, self-love, 
to-morrow, moiher-in-law." 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the former part 
is written or printed at the end of one line, and the latter part at 
the beginning of anoUier. In this case, it is placed at the end 
of the first line, not at the beginning of the second. 

The Acute Accent marked thus ' : as, " Fancy J^ The 
Grave thus ^ : as, " Favour •'^^ 

In English the accental marks are chiefly used in spelling- 
books and dictionaries, to mark the 83'liables which require a 
particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to (iistinguish the one from the other, some 
writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the former, 
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and the acute on the latter^ in this msuiner : ^^ Minor, mine- 
ral, lively, lived, rival, river." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is. this ' : 
as, " Rosey f^ andr arsbort *bne this " : as, " Folly.'? This 
last mark is called a figMjb''- - ^ -^ ' ' . 

A Diaeresis, thus ui|S^a*"f consists of two points placed over 
one of the vowels that would otherwise make a diphthong, 
and parts them into/two syllables ;. as <*"Creator, «)adjutoi», 
aerial." . v ' ^ * 

A section, markeijlthus ^, is the division of a discourse, or 
chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A paragraph ^ denotes the beginning of a new subject, or 
a sentence not connected with the iiiregoing. This character 
is chiefly used in the Old pud New Testaments. 

A Quotation " '\ Two inverted, commas are generally 

placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is 

quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his own 

words ; and two commas in their direct position, are placed at 

' the conclusion : as, 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word or sea- 

tence, which is to be explained in a note, or the explantion 

itself, or a word or sentence which is intended to supply some 

deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

^ An Index or Hand ([^ points out a remarkable passage, 

'^^ or something that requires particular attention. 

^ A Brace i is used in poetry -at the end of a . triplet or 

three lines which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with one 
common term, and are introduced to prevent a repetition in 
\vnting or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star,* directs the reader to some note 
in the margin^ or at the bottom of the page. Two or three 
asterisks generally denote the omission of some letters in a 
word, or of some bold or indelicate expression, or some defect 
in the manuscript. 

An Ellipsis is also used, when some letters in a word, 

or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, " The k — g," 
for " the king." 

An Obelisk, which is mai'ked thus t and Parallels thus 1|, 
together with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, are used 
* references to the iimrgin, or bottom of the page 
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CHAPTER VII. 

filRECTIONS RCSPCCtlNi^THE USE OF 
CAPITAL ^UETTCRS. 

As the ^commencement of every. sentence is distinguished 
by a capital letter, and as capitals freqjjiently occur in other 
parts of a sentence; U is necessary to give you some direc- 
tions respecting their proper application. 

It was formerly the custom to b<^n every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave the 
writing or printing a crowded and confused appearance, it has 
been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to begin with 
a capital, 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing, tfl: 

2. The first word after a period ; and, if the two sentences, 
are totally independenty after a note of interrogation or excla- 
mation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sentences 
are thrown into one general group ; or if the construction of 
the latter sentences depends on the A)rmer,'all of them, except 
the first, may begin with a small letter : as, ^^How long, ye 
simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the scorhers delight 
in their scorning ? and fools hate knowledge ?" ^^ Alas ! how 
difierent ! yet how like the same !'^ 

'3. The appellations of the Deity : as, << God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the 
Messiah, the Holy Spirit." . * 

4. proper names of persons, places, streets, . mountains, 
rivers, ships : as, ^' George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the 
Thames, the Seahorse." 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper nances of places : as, 
<< Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation,*<introduced after a colon, 
or when it is in a direct form : as, " Always remember this 
ancient maxim : ' Know thyself.' " "*Our great lawgiver says, 
< Take up thy cross daily, imd follow me.'" But when a 
quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a capital is 
unnecessary : aS| ^< Solomon observes, ^ that pride goes before 
destruction.' " 
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The first word of an example may also very properly begin 
with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue." 

7- Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, ^^ Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language ;" 
" Thomson's Seasons j" "Rollin's Ancient History." 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun J, and the interjection O, are written in 
capitals : as, " I write :" " Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with capi- 
tals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or the principal 
subject of the composition. 
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